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THE FLORIDA KEYS. 


hye labors of an insignificant insect 
have dotted the sea, around the south- 
ernmost portion of our republic, with 
coralislands, or keys, of all dimensions, 
from the extended area of Key Largo, 
to a minute clump of mangroves, hardly 
larger than an ordinary-sized breakfast 
table. But these islands are indebted 
to the coral insect for their first founda- 
tion only. As soon as they reach the 
surface, the industrious architects cease 
their labors, and all further growth is 
dependent on other causes. These are 
many and various. <A plank, torn from 
a wreck, and tossed about by the winds 
and waves for many days, may at last 
rest upon the surface of the coral. 
Sheltered from the waves by this slight 
barrier, the insects spread a broad flat 
rock under its lee, which soon becomes 
covered with sand and earth, thus form- 
ing the first rudiments of a soil. This 
spreads and elevates itself—the first 
piece of wreck, perhaps, catches an- 
other, and a larger bulwark against the 
violence of the waves is erected, till 
quite an extent of ground has risen like 
magic in the very midst of the ocean. 
This soil, teeming with the elements 
of fertility, does not long remain barren 
and useless. Perhaps some sea-bird, 
wearied with its protracted flight over 
the stormy waters, may pause for an in- 
stant on this welcome resting-place. A 
seed, borne by the bird frum some more 
favored spot, drops upon the luxuriant 
soil, thirsting to receive it, springs up, 
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blossoms, and bears fruit. Other birds 
rest in the branches of the newly-born 
tree, and scatter the seeds of other and 
different plants. Protected still more 
from disturbing influences, by the bar- 
rier it has itself provided, the land 
grows, like the vegetation upon it; un- 
til miles upon miles of territory are 
rescued from the empire of the sea. 
Such is a brief and simple sketch of the 
most usual method of formation, wher- 
ever the coral insect builds. Around the 
coast of Florida, however, most of such 
changes took place many hundreds of 
years ago, and now, while some keys 
increase in extent, others diminish. The 
cause of this lies in the numerous cur- 
rents, which the tides, in their intricate 
windings through so many islands, una- 
voidably excite. Thus a portion of one 
key may be slowly and steadily washed 
away. The particles of earth, however, 
are not lost, but serve to swell its more 
fortunate neighbor, which, in its turn, 
may be robbed at some part, to benefit 
a third. 

It is both instructive and amusing: to 
observe the gradual increase of some— 
how they stretch out long narrow points 
like arms, a to pull more land 
from the bottom of the ocean. At first 
we see nothing but a long bank, which 
is almost hidden by the sea at high-tide, 
and reveals itself as a soft mass of madi 
= shells, when Ge seem retire. Hi, 
nally, sometimes at the very extremity, 
sometimes in the middle,, a combination 
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of currents heaps up a mass above the 
highest level of the water. As if some 
unseen hand had planted them, for no 
eye beholds whence they come, a mil- 
lion points of mangrove emerge from the 
mud. Perfectly straight, and hardly 
thicker than a quill, they bear a fanciful 
resemblance to the growth of the human 
beard. They soon lose that appearance, 
however, for the uniform stem forks and 
divides again, grows and puts forth 
leaves, until the whole surface of the 
mud gives place to a fresh and lively 


en. 

This beautiful green meadow—for 
such from a distance it appears—loses 
much of its charm as we approach, and 
possesses none at all should we be rash 
enough to trust ourselves uponit. The 
mingled mass of pulverized coral, sand, 
and shells, that forms the svil, is not 
only extremely soft and treacherous, 
but the young mangroves, spreading 
out into a chain of arches, trip up 
the unwary foot in a moment. Any 
thought of running over such a surface 
would be rash, in the broad light of 
day, but at night would become simply 
ridiculous. On a fair average, the fugi- 
tive and his pursuer, too, would have the 
task, not only of picking their way, but 
of picking up themselves at every other 
step. However, as the level of the mud, 
which is almost as uniform as the water 
around it, gradually rises, a short grass 
springs up, and the earth dries and 
hardens. The mangrove arches, like 
many nobler structures, fall into ruin, 
as the plants increase in height, till the 
scene assumes the appearance of a 
grassy level, dotted thickly with man- 
grove bushes, seldom more than six or 
seven feet high. 

These changes may all be observed at 
one spot, as the edges of most keys gra- 
dually shade off from their ancient for- 
est-covered centre, to their muddy and 
daily-increasing circumference. We 
speak of a central forest, for other and 
larger trees spring up and unite with the 
mangrove in sheltering the interior 
from the scorching rays of the sun. 

Indeed, most of the keys are covered 
with a dense wth of the various 
woods, though, here and there, we en- 
eounter plains of the most exact level, 
ao with a short ash-colored grass, 
and spotted thinly with low mangrove 


bushes, or single trees. The lagoons in 
the islands are very abundant in such 
localities. These are strictly ponds; for 
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they scarcely deserve the name of lakes, 
The water finds its way into them by sub- 
terranean channels. Some are as salt ag 
the ocean, while the brackish water of 
others proves that the rain has a large 
share in their composition. But the term 
lagoon is often more. broadly applied. 
Many ~ contain large interior spaces 
filled with water, which enters from the 
ocean outside, through a narrower or 
wider channel, as the case may be, If 
these are so extensive as to deserve con- 
sideration, they are honored with the 
name of sounds, but, if small and unim- 
portant, are merged under the general 
term, lagoon. 

The shore of the keys varies much. 
On one side it is generally rocky—the 
grass and soil ceasing at a line that de- 
notes the high-water-mark. When the 
tide recedes, a greater or less space of 
the rock is left bare, amounting, some- 
times, to several hundred feet. The 
other side is either covered with man- 
groves, whose arched and interlaced 
stems grow far into the water, and form 
a dark | eg fringe, entirely concealing 
the land; or it is a bank of mud, into 
which one may sink above his knees. 
These two appearances designate the 
character of the shore, whether it grows 
or wastes away. No key increases in 
every direction. The numerous cur- 
rents, set in motion by the tides, while 
they heap up sand and shells on one 
side, endeavor to carry away soil from 
the other. But here the rocky founda. 
tion of the keys preserves them. It is 
only at high-tide that the water can 
sweep off the earth above, and during 
the comparatively long period through 
which the tide ebbs and again rises, all 
its strength is wasted on the iron sur- 
face of the rock. Still it makes an im- 
pression even there; for we find the 
coral worn and honey-combed in a 
thousand places, and changed to a dark 
slate-color by the sun and air. Thus, 
the increase and diminution of the keys 
are not in the same ratio ; and, perhaps, 
at some distant day, the sea may be 
driven from every inlet and channel, and 
all the keys become consolidated into 
one. 

In the numerous sounds, that cut up the 
interior of many keys, this difference of 
shore is very striking. One side may be 
rocky, up to the limits of the tide, where 
the ground rises abruptly, and, covered 
with short grass, extends back to the 
edge of the woods. The few yards 
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thus left open afford excellent walking- 
ground for the most delicate foot. We 
push on, and turn the point. The 
aspect of the other shore is hidden by 
the forest, until we reach the very ex- 
tremity of the dry land. No sooner 
does the knowing eye catch a glimpse 
beyond this curtain, than all hopes of a 
pleasant excursion, if such were ever 
entertained, are abruptly disappointed. 
Perhaps the shore may be veiled beneath 
a thick border of mangroves, whose 
green leaves touch the water, and are 
clearly reflected in its crystal depths. 
What a lovely shore! How charmingly 
the dark green of the mangroves con- 
trasts with the brilliant mirror that 
bathes their feet. And they are beau- 
tiful to view from a distance, or to float 
by lazily in aboat. But let the unwary 
explorer endeavor to pass, by wading, 
as the writer once did, not, however, to 
gratify his curiosity. He will find him- 
self not only up to his waist in water, 
but knee-deep in a coarse mud, filled 
with shells of all sizes. If the shore be 
not thus treacherously fair, it throws 
aside all disguise, and boldly presents 
itself as it is—an unmitigated mud- 
bank. 

The sounds, to which we have just 
referred, perfectly represent, in minia- 
ture, the great oceans and gulfs of our 
earth. One, in particular, about twenty 
miles northeast from Key West, offers 
every variety of shore, shoal, and chan- 
nel. The large key that contains it, 
and which rejoices in the sweet name of 
Sugar-loaf is almost dissolved out by 
thesea. The entrance is by two creeks 
or winding channels, on opposite sides 
of the island. The smaller would be a 
treasure, could some enterprising Yan- 
kee transport it north, as an inexhaust- 
ible magazine, from which to draw un- 
failing supplies of superior romantic 
scenery, at so many dollars the square 
yard. Though the distance, between 
the outer sea and the sound into which 
it pours, is barely half a mile in a 
straight line, the creek winds for the 
distance of two miles. In some places 
it is several yards wide, in others so 
narrow, that a boat passes with difficulty, 
while its depth varies from three or four 
feet to as many fathoms. Its banks are 
ornamented with every charm of Florida 
scenery. Here we have tall trees, arch- 
ing over head, in green and whispering 
domes, until the hot beams of the sun 
are completely excluded ; and our boat 
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floats on, in an atmosphere of the most 
delicious coolness. We hear the plash 
of the water, among the million arches 
of the mangroves that line the banks, 
echoing and reéchoing in a continuous 
murmur. more sleep-compelling 
sound cannot beimagined. The breeze 
outside is somehow caught by the trees, 
atthe mouth, and a welcome current of 
cool air follows our upward progress. 
We emerge into the open sunlight. 
The current hurries us on more rapidly, 
for the depth has become less, and one 
is a sure index tothe other. The banks 
are covered with bushes, on many of 
which we may see shells, high in air. 
They are adventurous shell-fish who 
adhered to the plant, while it was yet 
imbedded in the mud, and, as it rose, 
soared aloft with their supporter. We 
may find their parallels elsewhere than 
in Florida. Again we have a ghastl 
forest of dead trees. Thousands o 
white ae ee — we twisted into 
every imaginable shape. At night, es 
cially, whee thrown into predes.a  ll 
the cold light of the moon, they present 
forms of horror, numerous enough and 
fearful enough to terrify a hundred 
children. e speak thus moderately, 
as we doubt whether a la-ger number 
could be found on all the keys. 

The creek, at the other extremity of 
the sound, is broader, and less winding. 
Beautiful grassy slopes, with a few 
trees scattered here and there, to break 
the monotony of an extended meadow, 
border its banks. The water, hog 
deep, is still so clear, that the she 
and sea-weed, nay, even the smallest 
fish swimming along the bottom, may 
be easily perceived. Outside, extensive 
shoals prolong its windings, and show 
plainly the process of its anion 

Near the former creek, resides the 
Robinson Crusoe of the key—Happy 
Jack. He was originally a sailor, and 
a member of a certain band, that 
meandered over all the keys, and 
lived waar and by they comes Their 
names, as least of the most distinguish- 
ed, were as follows: Joll Whack, 
Paddy Whack, Red Jim, Lame Bill, 
and old Gilbert. Whether Paddy and 
Jolly were brothers, as the similarity 
of their surnames would seem to indi- 
cate, remains doubtful, as the history 
of the fainily is shrouded in as deep 
er the origin of the Pyra- 
mids. d Jim was certainly not an 
Indian, for the Floridians have little in 
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common with their savage foes ; but, to 
hazard a conjecture, gained his so- 
briquet from the color of his hair. 
Lame Bill's prefix needs no interpreta- 
tion. Nor is the patriarchal title of 
old Gilbert, or ancient Gilbert, more ob- 
scure. On the whole, Jack’s appella- 
tion seems to us the happiest of the 
six. However different their names, 
and varying their dispositions, they all 
united in a common love. The fra- 
grant goddess of whisky absorbed the 
affections of their guileless hearts. 

As whisky is one of those articles 
with which the coral insects, unfortu- 
nately, have not yet supplied the keys, 
these ardent devotees were frequently 
obliged to resort to the town of Key 
West, for outward and visible manifest- 
ations of the spirit withinthem. They 
necessarily went down sober, for the 
want of liquor sent them ; but it was no 
less a matter of course that they should 
return drunk. Skillful sailors as they 
were, and favored by Providence with 
moderate breezes, and smooth seas, 
oftener than they deserved it, neverthe- 
less, it sometimes happened, that the 
winds blew and the waters rose, just 
when their skill deserted them. Three 
or four scores of such excursions, and 
_ three or four such mischances thinned 
their numbers. rapidly, till, at length, 
only Jack was left. 

ack was always disinclined to the 
world, and Key West, probably, did not 
elevate his opinion of human nature. 
So he settled himself permanently on 
the key we have just described, and 
bent his energies to trapping deer, and 
raising fruit. He is still alive, and 
likely to live. His solitude is not so 
uncompromising as Robinson Crusoe’s, 
for the crowds of “spongers” and 
fishermen, that swarm around all the 
keys, give him sufficient company, in- 
deed, more than he desires. 

Now, having disposed of Happy 
Jack, let us briefly allude to the vege- 
table kingdom as it exhibits itself on 
the keys. Here, however, we are not 
to look for the grand and the _pictur- 
esque. There are no mighty trees, 
whose ages may be reckoned by cen- 
turies, and whose giant trunks, seamed 
and weatherbeaten by a_ thousand 
storms, resemble the massive columns 
of some old stone temple built for an 
ancient and forgotten god. The rea- 
son is obvious. The keys themselves 
are essentially things of yesterday— 
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southern plants growing from the bot- . 
tom of the ocean. It would he absurd, 
then, to expect the hoariness of an an. 
tediluvian forest, in these newly-born 
woods. But, like Daniel Lambert, 
what they want in height, is amply 
made up in thickness. A dense under- 
wood chokes up almost every passage, 
composed of every variety of wood in 
different stages of growth, from the 
first tender shoot to the complete tree. 
Old age and decay have also their rep- 
resentatives in the skeleton-like dead 
trees, that thrust their gaunt limbs in 
our faces at every turning. The 
— is, in some places, covered with 

ead leaves, in others, strewn with 
masses of rock, or hidden beneath a 
long prickly grass. 

o breeze ever finds its way into 
these deep recesses. The hot beams 
of the sun fall almost perpendicularly 
downward, on a body of stagnant air, 
which in summer becomes heated to the 
last pitch, until the additional caloric 
radiated from the burning earth, forces 
it to rise into a comparatively cooler at- 
mosphere. These solitudes are not 
condemned to utter silence. Beside 
the occasional cry of a bird, swarms of 
musquitoes and gigantic-flies make the 
forest vocal with a melody fearful to 
the traveler’s ear. Indeed, these two 
pests are found in such numbers here, 
that, unless they feed upon each other, 
the wonder is how they exist. 

Of the mangrove—the pioneer of 
bis pour yw ey are two varieties—the 
red and the black. Both, like the pine, 
are a species of evergreen, and both, 
like that tree, neéd no very fertile soil 
to support them. The red mangrove 
is distinguished by its spreading roots, 
which run out in long arches, dropping, 
at intervals, a perpendicular branch, 
like a pillar, to bear their weight. The 
trunk rests upon these arches, often at 
some distance from the ground. Near 
the shore, the foundations of the roots 
are hidden by the water, which rises, at 
high-tide, almost to the level of the 
main trunk. When the trees are large, 
and grow closely together, the roots in- 
terlace themselves in the most inextric- 
able confusion, and form a raised plat- 
form on which one may walk without 
wetting the feet. The bark is light, 
and smooth, the leaf small and thick, 
without serrations. The salt air, on 
which they live, is so bound up with 
their constitution, that we generally 
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find small particles of salt crystallized 
upon the upper surface. The wood is 
reddish brown, firm, and heavier than 
water. Used as firewood, it answers 
very well, burning slowly, but giving 
an intense heat. 

Nature has bestowed upon the red 
variety a means of propagating itself, 
denied to the black. The larger trees 
are continually dropping small twigs 
into the water, which are carried 
away by the tide. They float wher- 
ever it please chance to send them, 
till they come to any place so shal- 
low that their lowest extremity can 
reach the bottom. Here they are firm- 
ly anchored, for wherever these ** bobs” 
—so called from the bobbing motion 
given them by the rise and fall of the 
waves—once touch, there they stick 
fast, and take root. Thousands of such 
twigs may be seen ‘bobbin’ around” 
the shores of the keys, ready, wherever 
they have an opportunity, to plant 
themselves and extend their race. 

The black mangrove differs very lit- 
tle from the red, except in the color of 
its wood; which, as the name denotes, 
is almost black. Its roots are not 


arched, like those of the red variety, 
but in every other respect there is a 


general likeness. Neither kind attains 
to any great height—twenty feet is 
usual, forty, perhaps, the limit. 

The mangrove is indisputably the 
tree of the keys. It precedes the rest, 
and is, iba, more abundant than 
any other. There are many small isl- 
ands, scattered throughout the chan- 
nels, between the larger keys, which are 
so thickly covered with mangroves that 
the earth is entirely hidden, and landing 
rendered impossible. From a distance 
they appear like a regularly shaped 
mound of the darkest green, rising from 
the water, and seeming to float upon 
its surface. The Floridians call them 
mangrove keys par excellence, as they 
are made of nothing else. 

The pine comes next. Some keys 
possess tolerably extensive pine bar- 
rens, as they are termed, though we 
think the name an unjust reflection on 
one unfortunate tree, for the land is not 
more barren there than on most other 
places. The keys are not gardens, by 
any means. ‘Though the pines never 
equal the height of their northern breth- 
ren, and would look like bushes beside 
the gigantic pines of California, still, 
they are the loftiest wood on the keys. 
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Then we have the palmetto, the fa- 
mous soft wood, used for the erection 
of Fort Moultrie, in the Revolution, and 
celebrated for its power of resisting 
balls. It rises, a straight, branchless 
trunk, for about twenty or thirty feet, 
and at the top expands into broad leaves, 
something like an enormous umbrella. 

Oak, also, is to be met with, though 
for purposes of tanning it is not indis- 
pensable, as the bark of the red man- 
grove well supplies its place. 

An almost endless list follows, of 
which only a few deserve our notice. 
The handsome yellow wood, very well 
adapted for violins, gun-stocks, or any 
ornamental work, is often sent to Eng- 
land, where it brings a high price. We 
have only space to briefly mention the 
mahogany madeira, the mastic and 
or ag ety the stopper and the torch, 

oth black and white. The lancewood 
sometimes occurs in the middle of the 
forest. It is excellent for axe-handles, 
the shafts of carriages, or, indeed, for 
any purpose in which great strength 
and elasticity are required. The pigeon 
— bears a small black plum, hardly 

igger than a cherry, but very sweet. 
The iron wood, almost as firm and hard 
as iron, has also a fruit much resem- 
bling the pigeon plum, though far infe- 
rior in flavor. 

The bay cedar is a variety of the 
common cedar, but its leaves are fewer 
and larger. The inner bark is said to 

ossess remarkable medicinal virtues. 

t is intensely astringent, and probably 
imitates the arnica montana of the 
homeeopathists in many of its prop- 
erties. Whatever these may be, 
they are almost utterly unknown at the 
north. The wild sapadilla must not 
be overlooked. Its snowy bari, spot- 
ted with stains of the liveliest crimson, 
appears as if some wounded deer had 
rubbed against it, in passing, and left 
the date of his written in 
blood. The berry is‘about the size and 
shape of a walnut, and, like the whole 
tree, emits a milky juice, on being cut. 
Another tree, or rather bush—for it 
scarcely deserves a loftier title—very 
similar to the last, is the seven-year ap- 
ple, as the Floridians call it, though 
why we confess ourselves unable to 
guess; for its small hard apple punctu- 
ally makes it sappearance every year. 

That hard and heavy wood, the lig- 
num vite, though seldom seen among 
the keys, occurs on one so plentifully 
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as to bestow its own name upon it. 
But the largest of the keys, and the 
key, too, that furnishes the most numer- 
ous varieties of wood, indeed, many 
which are found nowhere else, is 
Largo, a long narrow island about 
seventy miles northeast from Key 
West. It is about twenty-five miles 
in length, and of a breadth diminish- 
ing from five miles to barely three-quar- 
ters. The soil is more fertile than 
on any other key, and its productions 
are consequently more abundant and 
various. A few scattered live-oak trees 
grow here, and the wild tamarind, which, 
though seldom exceeding forty feet in 
height, is often more than two feet in 
diameter, affords excellent ship tim- 
ber. 

Largo is peculiarly adapted for the 
cultivation of tropical fruits. The 
lime, the lemon, the sweet orange, the 
sugar-cane, the large yellow citron, 
would flourish here like the scriptural 
bay-tree. The banana, too, and the co- 
coa-nut help to swell the number of its 
gifts to man, though, as yet, very few 
men have taken wruines of its liber- 
ality. 

Sweet potatoes are raised on several 
keys, wherever a small settlement of 
one or two families has been made. On 
Matecumbe, a key near Lareo the 
Trish potato has been planted, and 
after several seasons, still retains its 
original qualities without changing into 
the sweet. It is astonishing on what a 
slender support these sweet potatoes 
will flourish, We have often seen a 
space between two barren rocks entire- 
ly filled by an enormous potato, which 
seemed to have absorbed all the soil 
near it; for when taken up the rock be- 
neath was left bare. 

The hemp plant of Florida, some- 
times termed sea-soil hemp, from the 
preference it seems to exhibit for ma- 
rine situations along the coast, hardly 
yields to the celebrated Manilla in those 
qualities that constitute its excellence 
—stren and durability. A single 
strand has proved able to sustaina 
weight of six pounds, while a fibre of 
Manilla hemp breaks under a strain of 
four or five pounds. It is cultivated on 
Key West to some extent, though the 
prevailing ignorance, as to its valuable 

roperties, has, as yet, prevented it 

rom becoming an extensive article of 
commerce. 

The entire height of the plant varies 
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from ten to eighteen feet. Near the 
root, long thick leaves spread out, at- 
taining often a length of five feet, with 
a breadth of ten or twelve inches. The 
fibrous structure of these leaves forms 
the hemp, like the bark and leaves of our 
common hemp plant, and needs only to 
be treated in the same manner. From 
the centre of this cluster, which resem- 
bles a palmetto tree, could we conceive 
its trunk to be completely buried beneath 
a pile of sand, a tall straight shaft rises, 
and expands into a tuft at the summit. 
Here we find the seed in the shape of 
shoots, arranged symmetrically around 
the trunk. These fall to the ground 
after reaching a certain stage of devel- 
opment, and serve to propagate the 
plant; for, like the little mangrove 
** bobs,” wherever they touch the ground 
they take root and flourish. 

Largo is the only key that can fur- 
nish a respectable wild beast. Black 
bears have been seen there, though 
they are not very numerous. On one 
occasion, when two men landed from a 
boat to attack a large fellow, near the 
beach, he pursued them to their boat, 
compelled them to vacate the premises, 
and quietly took his seat in the stern, 
while the discomfited hunters made the 
best of their way ashore by swimming. 

Deer are found on most of the keys. 
Although the animals themselves are 
rarely visible, their footprints cover 
almost every spot where the soft mud 
will admit an impression. They are 
rather a degenerate breed ; though oc- 
casionally a fair specimen is encounter- 
ed. They have a great fondness for 
exploring points and peninsulas, and 
advantage of this harmless peculiarity 
is often taken by the hunter. The rac- 
coon is not so shy; indeed, they are 
very often caught alive by an active 
man, as they will suffer their pursuer to 
approach within a few feet. The tra- 
dition of man’s cruelty has evidently 
never been spread among them. 

Rattlesnakes, moccasins, and water- 
snakes, are rather too plentiful for 
comfort; and land and sea-birds, of all 
kinds and descriptions, help to make 
the air populous. 

The numerous channels, that wind in 
all directions through the keys, are 
generally well supplied with fish, that in 
number and variety emulate the birds. 
There is the grunt, very much resem- 
bling our common perch, and so called 
from the peculiar sound it makes, when 
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taken out of the water. A stranger 
need only catch one, to perceive at 
once how well-merited is the name. The 
grouper, the jackfish, the lordly barra- 
couta, and many others, are all abund- 
ant, though swarms of sharks, sword- 
fish, and sawfish, do their utmost to 
thin their numbers. Sharks are decid- 
edly too frequent visitors; and as they 
prefer the deeper channels, through 
which vessels are obliged to pass, or 
where they must anchor, if they design 
remaining any time, the pleasure of 
bathing becomes alloyed with a slight 
shade of peril. Still, in reality, there 
is not much danger, as the sharks, un- 
less they have tasted human blood be- 
fore, are usually more afraid of us than 
we of them—if that be possible. Young 
sharks, not more than a foot long, are 
found in the lagoons. 

Throughout the whole extent of the 
keys, the water seldom exceeds four fa- 
thoms in depth, and is ordinarily much 
less. There are many bays several 
miles across, whose depth, in no place, 
is more than five feet, and, sometimes, 
hardly reaches as many inches. 

Perhaps only in Florida can a person 
behold the nearest point of land a mile 


distant, and yet have hardly sufficient 


water around him to drown a child. 
An extraordinary low tide would expose 
leagues of what is now hidden by the 
ocean ; and a slight elevation of the land, 
should some earthquake ever cause 
such a phenomenon, would join many 
keys that are now separated by a broad 
sheet of water. 

All kinds of sea-weed, shells, and 
sponges, carpeting 
sea, may be readily seen through the 
clear, shallow water. There are two 
varieties of sponge—the false and the 
true. The true sponge preserves its 
integrity, when laid out upon the beach 
to dry, while its treacherous image, un- 
der similar circumstances, passes away 
like the water that moistens it. Many 
of the inhabitants of Key West are 
“‘ spongers,”’ in a different sense from 
the bar-room acceptation of the term. 
Sponges are worth from thirty-five to 
forty cents per pound; though an infe- 
rior kind brings only ten cents. For- 
merly, they were much less profitable, 
as twenty-five cents was esteemed a 
fair price. ‘Though shells occur in mil- 
lions, yet really beautiful specimens 
are not so readily met with. The best 
are found near Ceesar’s Creek, which 
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bounds the northern point of Key 


Largo. 

We have already alluded to the intri- 
cacy and difficulty of the navigation 
among the keys. This is increased by 
the irregularity of the tides, which re- 
semble those of a river, in the varying 
epochs of high-water, at different places. 
For instance, suppose that, about half 
way up an inlet, it is high-water at 
twelve o’clock. A mile nearer the sea, 
the time of high-tide will have already 
passed, and the ebb commenced; while, 
amile higher up, the tide is still rising, as 
the time of high-water has not yet come. 
Thus, were we to draw an imaginary 
line of high-tide across the mouth, we 
should find this line to steadily sweep 
up the channel, from the sea, for about 
six hours, and return during the other 
six. It would not long retain its uni- 
formity, however, for a thousand shoals, . 
and other impediments, would delay its 
progress in some places, and hasten it 
in others. The greatest variety of cur- 
rents would be formed, which would 
mutually act and react to produce a 
still greater confusion. We may easi- 
ly imagine how difficult it is to cal- 
culate the precise state of the tide at 
any point, without actual experiment— 
the only method, in fact, to be relied on. 

There are many pilotsin Key West, 
who have made this navigation the 
study of their lives ; and yet the journal 
of their voyages, if they kept one, would 
frequently contain this item, or some- 
thing very like it: “Ran aground on 
such a day; got the vessel off: ran 
aground again, etc., etc;” while the 
smaller craftrun ashore with the great- 
est equanimity, and if the tide be low 
wher the accident happens, coolly wait 
till it rises and floats them off. If the 
tide is at its highest, the crew are forced 
to leap overboard, and shove the light 
vessel off by their own strength. They 
are used to it, however, and seldom 
grumble. 

Many of the vessels that cruise about 
the keys are wreckers. These are 
sanecally small, fast-sailing schooners, 
or sloops, that keep a vigilant lookout 
for the various accidents that are con- 
stantly occurring on the reef. If the 
natives, with all their skill and experi- 
ence, find it difficult always to preserve 
themselves from misfortune, we may 
judge how liable are strangers, unac- 
quainted with the labyrinthine channels 
of the reefs, to have their voyage inter- 
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rupted by unseen rocks and shoals. 
The wreckers—for the name is applied 
indiscriminately to the vessels and their 
crew—endeavor to unite the practice 
of Christian charity towards the unfor- 
tunate with a laudable and careful re- 
gard to their own interest. Thus, they 
will not only do their best to get your 
ship off, if aground, or to assist her into 
port, if she be leaky or otherwise disa- 
bled, but their very worst to wring from 
you the utmost amount of salvage that 
your liberality will allow, or a decision 
of the admiralty court compel you to 
ve. 

. This is to be expected—as good Sa- 
maritans are not more numerous in the 
extreme south than further north, and 
the wreckers make it a matter of busi- 
ness, not of feeling. Still, their exer- 
tions deserve praise, as they have saved 
* immense quantities of valuable property 
—property that without their assistance, 
would be now unprofitably stored at the 
bottom of the ocean, instead of being 
sent to its destination, or sold at auction 
in Key West. 

Key West, their rendezvous, and 
the principal settlement on the keys, is 
a well-known town, of between three 
and four thousand inhabitants, situated 
at the western extremity of a key bear- 
ing the same name. The population is 
composed of Americans, English, Span- 
ish, and French, in varying proportions, 
with also a large infusion of black, brown, 
and yellow ingredients. A peculiar 
race, not so. well known to the world in 
general, is found here. A large portion 
of the people in Key West are vulgarly 
called Conchs; these are Bahamian 
emigrants, who have left the government 
of Great Britain for our own freer insti- 
tutions, and wisely prefer Key West to 
the Bahama islands. They gained this 
peculiar name from the circumstance 
that, during an insurrection in the Ba- 
hamas, the insurgents placed the figure 
of a large conch-shell on the flag be- 
neath which they fought—a very ap- 
propriate emblem, as most of them are 
fishermen. 

Key West is the nest from which is- 
sue swarms of wreckers, who lie in wait 
at every point, and, as certain highly 
respectable birds are attracted by the 
most distant scent of blood, assemble 
with marvelous ~ oe at the faintest 
report of a wreck. Indeed, the sys- 
tem of wrecking may be said to have 
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built up Key West, and new matertally 
helps to support it. Almost every promi- 
nent man on the island either is or has 
been connected with wrecking; and 
though the profits are necessarily un- 
certain, Png in many instances, they are 
great. The amount of salvage, in every 
case, is determined by an admiralty 
court, established for that purpose, 
and, in the course of a year, the aggre- 
gate swells to a formidable sum. Dur- 
ing the year 1854, sixty-four vessels 
were either wrecked on the Florida 
reef, or put into Key West for assist- 
ance on their route. The united values 
of vessels and cargoes, as computed 
from the best authority, amounted to 
$2,242,454, while the salvage was 
$88,921 87, and the total loss incurred 
by the ship-owners no less than 
$432,167 42. For the last year, the 
number of vessels, though not the ex- 
tent of losses, has rather increased: 
eighty vessels, valued at $2,844,077; 
salvage, $100,495; and entire loss, 
$417,300. This shows, at least, no 
great diminution every year, in spite of 
the strenuous exertions made by gov- 
ernment to place buoys and light-houses 
on every dangerous spot. But when 
we consider how mightily our commerce 
spreads and grows through each suc- 
ceeding year, and remember the vast 
number of vessels launched by the en- 
terprise of our citizens, we shall find 
that the proportion of ships lost, to those 
that arrive safely at their destined port, 
becomes annually less. 

And, in fact, though beacons were 
erected on every shoal between Cape 
Florida and the Tortugas, and each 
dangerous passage accurately marked 
out, the wreckers would still have em- 
ployment. The frequent calms, after 
violent winds that excite strong currents 
in the ocean, place ships completely at 
their mercy ; and, sometimes, a captain 
beholds his vessel drifting on a shoal, 
without the power to do anything but 
foresee his fate. The water may be 
too deep to anchor, and with a current 
of two or three knots an hour, setting 
steadily towards the bank, all efforts to 
avert his fate would be utterly useless. 
He must make up his mind to view his 
ship lying helpless on the sand, with as 
much se ess y as he can muster, and 
wait for the coming of the wreckers, 
whose eagle eyes he may be sure will 
not long overlook him. 





BLUEBEARD’S CHAMBER. 


ASTEN the chamber 
Hide the red key ; 

Cover the portal, 

That eyes may not see. 
Get thee to market, 

To wedding or prayer, 
Labor or revel— : 

The chamber is there. 


In comes a stranger. 
‘“* Thy pictures how fine! 
Titian or Guido, 
Whose is the sign?” 
Looks he behind them— 
Ah! have a care! 
“ Here is a finer” — 
The chamber is there. 


Fair spreads the banquet, 
Rich the array ; 

See the bright torches, 
Mimicking day. 

When harp and viol 
Thrill the soft air, 

Comes alight whisper— 
The chamber is there. 


Marble and painting, 
Jasper and gold, 
Purple from Tyrus, 
Fold upon fold ; 
Blossoms and jewels, 
Thy palace prepare : 
Pale grows the monarch— 
The chamber is there. 


Once it was open, 
As shore to the sea; 
White were the turrets, 
Goodly to see ; 
All through the casements 
Flowed the sweet air ; 
Now it is darkness— 
The chamber is there. 


Silence and horror 
Brood on the walls ; 
Through every crevice 
A little voice calls. 
Quicken, mad footsteps, 
On pavement and stair ; 
Look not behind thee— 
The chamber is there. 


Out of the gateway, 
Through the wide world, 
In the fierce tempest 
Beaten and hurled ; 
Vain is thy wandering, 
Sure thy despair; 
Flying or staying— 
The chamber is there. 





WITCHING TIMES. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


5 haps fifth September morning of 1691 
spread a glorious show of tranquil 
blue sky, and white, wandering clouds 
over New England. That opulent San- 
taclaus, the sun, hurried over the whole 


country, looking up leaves, flowers, fresh. 


cobwebs, shells, humid pebbles, and all 
the other big and little children of na- 
ture’s family, to rejoice them with new 
gifts of life and beauty. He was par- 
ticularly generous in delicate tints and 
translucencies to the tiny green waves, 
which, swarming multitudinously land- 
ward from the open Atlantic, tossed and 
tumbled, and sputtered and gurgled 
around the timber wharves of the little 
sea-port of Salem. He did his best by 
eight or ten rusty vessels of various 
sizes—from fishing smacks up to ships 
of three hundred tons—which lay moor- 
ed to the amphibious wood-work, or 
swung at anchor in the dimpling tide of 
the South river. He lavished his gold- 
en generosity also upon a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred houses, cabins, and 
other buildings, which faced the landing, 
or, further inland, diverged from a brown 
church, surmounted by a tawny weather- 
cock. A host of small square windows, 
stuck in pointed gables or under pro- 
jecting eaves, stared back at him with 
a perpetual earnestness, flashing and 
blinking in the blaze of his glory like 
dazzled, wondering eyes of the owl 
species. 

But let us forget awhile his beneficent 
majesty, the sun, and take note of the 
denizens of this most famous of all puri- 
tanic villages. Twenty or thirty of 
them, sailors, in vasty jackets and trow- 
sers, solemn citizens, in broad-skirted 
coats and close knee-breeches, urehins. 
in a generally too big for them, 
shabby negroes, and still shabbier In- 
dians, had gathered on the principal 
wharf, to stare, with talkative interest, 
at a large vessel, which, having just 

itched its anchor intd the mud of the 
uth river, was gently bowing its fig- 
ure-head at them, as if in friendly recog- 
nition. Some of the crew were aloft, 
clewing up the last loose folds of dirty- 
brown canvas. There was a singing- 
out at pulleys on deck, as a stumpy 


boat was lowered alongside. Presently, 
three or four sailors scrambled down a 
rope-ladder into it, and were followed 
by a man in citizen’s dress, who aided 
the descent of a woman. 

‘* There they are,” said a stout, rosy, 
middle-aged landsman, who had posted 
himself by a rickety stairway, leading 
down to the water. ‘‘ Yea, I truly hope 
so,” replied a pale, slender woman, who 
held him nervously by the arm, while 
she eagerly watched the advancing 
boat. ‘Verily, Mistress Bowson, I 
marvel that you cannot know your own 
brother when you see him,” observed 
the pursy citizen. ‘Oh, it is fifteen 
years,” she said, ‘yes, fifteen years, 
since I left him; and fifteen years is 
time enough to change folk sadly.” 

The boat tumbled on over the rip- 
se and was within thirty feet of the 

ding, when the man in the stern- 
sheets rose, and, fixing a long, steady 
gaze on the woman by the stairway, 
called out, ‘Sister Ann, is that you?” 

‘* Yes, Henry,” she replied ; ‘ yes, 
it is I;’ and ran down the shaking 
steps as the boat rounded to, and surg- 
ed on against the humid wood-work. 
“This is Rachel,” he said, pointing to 
the girl beside him—a handsome crea- 
ture of seventeen, who now stood up, 
and steadied herself by his shoulder. 
The next moment he lifted her in his 
arms, and bounded ashore with a spring, 
indicating singular strength and agility. 
One embrace for sister Ann; and then, 
pointing to his companion, he repeated, 
with a proud smile, ‘ Well, this is Ra- 
chel.”’ 

The pale, slender woman put her 
arm around the girl’s waist, and led her 
up the steps, looking, with a quiet, 
earnest inquiry, into her large, hazel 
eyes. ‘ Rachel,” she said, ‘* I am glad 

ou have come; I do praise God; I 
hee that he has brought you safely 
across this dangerous deep.”’ 

‘* We have had a fortunate voyage, 
aunt,” replied Rachel; ‘‘ but I am re- 
joiced to get ashore, and very rejoiced 
to see you. Is this my uncle?” : 

During this brief dialogue, the short, 
pursy citizen had been fidgeting up and 
down three steps of the stair, anxious to 
descend, but bashful, and afraid to in- 
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terrupt. ‘ Yes, Rachel; yes, brother 
Henry.” said sister Ann, ‘this is my 
husband, John Bowson.” 

Master Bowson, with great confusion 
depicted in his crimson cheeks, and un- 
steady little y eyes, shook hands 
with Master More, his brother-in-law, 
and kissed Rachel More, his niece. He 
then gave a comical grin of embarrass- 
ment, und, putting up his left shoulder, 
ax if to hide his head behind it, sidled 
away into the rear of his spouse. He 
evidently had a very humble opinion of 
himself in comparison with his newly- 
found relatives, And yet his broad- 
skirted coat of drab cloth, his figured- 
silk waistcoat, his silver knee-buckles, 
his wide-brimmed castor, and gold hat- 
band. formed a combination of sumptu- 
ousness very superior to the cheap sim- 
plicity of More’s apparel. But Master 
Bowson’s birth had, by evil luck, not 
made him heir to a coat of arms, nor, 
indeed, to many coats of any descrip- 
tion; and, although rich now, he had 
never divested himself of a vigorous 
respect for blood, which in his times 
was a universal sentiment, and consti- 
tuted the most important spirit-level 
of society; so that, when he shook 
hands with a man who had not been his 
own maker, and who, from the age of 
twenty-one, had possessed a handle to 
his name, he could not help an awkward 
ba=hfulness. He felt his ease return a 
little when More addressed him as Mas- 
ter Bowson, and responded to his wel- 
come with’ that fluent courtesy which 
generally belongs to a man accustomed 


to elegant life, as much as floating va- ° 


riegations of color belong to a soap- 
bubble. Close together, talking of 
things by-gone and to come, the four left 
the landing, and walked up irregular 
lanes, towards the house of the Salem 
parvenu. 

“‘ Sister Ann,” said More, “ your face 
makes it seem like home again, al- 
ready.” 

‘* Master More,” struck in Bowson, 
“JT hope you will take my face into 
account some day as making things 
seem homelike. It is homely enough, 
I know; he! he! he! I am a plain 
man, sir, every way; but God has fa- 
vored me with a heart, sir.” 

And again he grinned nervously at 
More, and sidled away under cover of 
his left shoulder. 

“You have, indeed, great occasion to 
thank God on that score,” returned the 
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other. ‘Sister Ann has often related 
to me by letter the goodness of your 
heart.” 

“I thank you much, sir, for your 
civility,” said John; “truly I thank 
you, as also Mistress Bowson. As for 
your properties, sir, we will have them 
ashore from the ship to-day. I have a 
venter in the ship, and the master will 
be civil to me, and of course will for- 
ward the work for your sake, sir.” 

Poor man! why need he have spoiled 
the effect of his kindly speeches by be- 
ing so embarrassed after them, and 
grinning in such frightened deprecation ? 
Presently they reached Main street, the 
principal thoroughfare of the vi . 
More glanced with evidently deep in- 
terest up and down its meandering lon- 
gitude, scattered with thin grass, mul- 
lens, thistles, and spre and faced 
by s ling houses, of various, many- 
suirtndttuidiiaad: About one-third of 
these dwellings were log huts, chinked 
in with clay; brown, slovenly, and 
often mouldering with incipient mossy 
ruin; flanked on the exterior by rude 
stone chimneys, nearly as considerable 
and nearly as ruinous as themselves, 
Others were stout little framed build- 
ings, primly capped with cedar shingles, 
and buttoned up to the throat in oaken 
clapboard ; unpainted, but in most cases 
coated with whitewash, a good deal 
dimmed in brilliancy by the weather, 
and streaked with rust from count- 
less flat-headed nails of wrought iron. 
Then there were a dozen or fifteen 
really pretentious dwellings, rudely 
finished, yet picturesque specimens 
of the Elizabethan architecture, each 
story bulging out broadly and sharply 
over the one beneath it; the roof diver- 
sified by a number of peaked gables, 
fringed with fanciful wood-work; a 
monstrous white dial-plate staring in 
broad astonishment out of the southern 
gable ; and the whole pile crowned by a 
ponderous stack of chimneys, ig 
enough to heat a moderate city. 
deeply-recessed door, splendid with 
brass nails, and six or eight square 
windows, with small, lozenged panes, 
finished off tigpphysiognomy of one of 
these coloniafmansions. 

It was before some such a buildin 
that Master Bowson paused, and said 
with great solemnity: ‘* Brother More, 
welcome to my house.” After which, 
he shook hands anew with them all, in- 
cluding his wife, and mustered courage 
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again to kiss Rachel. Then, blushing 
from this last feat, he grinned at all three 
in succession, and finally sidled up to the 
door and flung it open. Entering a little 
hall, the party turned to the left into a 
pone whose nicely-scoured floor of pine 
s shone white through the circles 
and waves which had been traced upon 
it in light blue sand, from the Ipswich 
beaches. ‘ Brother More,” said Bow- 
son, *‘ welcome to my keeping-room,” 
and again he shook hands with him, and 
glanced at Rachel as if he were not quite 
satisfied with his previous kisses. But 
seeing that she was looking at a high- 
backed oaken chair in one corner, he 
went at it like a crab, collared it, and, 
dragging it into the middle of the room, 
told her to be seated. Rachel laughed 
good-humoredly, thanked him, and 
glanced at her aunt. ‘Oh,’ said he, 
“T’ll get her another.” Collaring a 
second chair, he dragged it forward be- 
side the first, made his wife and Rachel 
sit, and then brought two more chairs for 
More and himself. Letting himself 
gently down on the edge of one of them, 
e crossed his legs, grinned blushingly 
from one face to another, and finally 
burst into a bashful, delighted laugh. 
The contagion of his simple mirth was 
complete and instant, so that the whole 
four, facing each other in the middle of 
the room, broke silence with a long peal 
of merriment. 
“Truly,” said Mrs. Bowson, “my 
man knows not how to express his 
joy at beholding you here in safety.” 

‘But, aunt, I think he expresses it 
bravely,” replied Rachel; ‘Iam sure 
that we all understand him; and I thank 
him heartily for his welcome.” 

‘*Ay, that you do, Rachel,” said her 
father, ‘andthatdoLIalso. I know that 
itis a most kindly welcome, as broad and 
solid as this old English chair.’’ 

*¢ Well,” said Mrs. Bowson, “‘ and now 
that John has done the honors of our 
keeping-room, let us go into the kitchen 
and greet his old mother, Goody Bow- 
son. She is very aged and feeble, and 
will not sit often in the front room, to 
which she has some sort of a chilly dis- 
like. You must not be agtonished if she 
sing you a psalm, for is her fre- 
quent custom.” 

They reéntered the hall, passed down 
the length of it, and walked into the 
kitchen. Here was another scoured 
floor, but not sanded; a mighty fire- 
place, occupying nearly one whole side. 
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of the room ; tables of oak and cherry, 
from which gleamed rays of cleanliness ; 
treasures of crockery and pewter ware, 
arrayed on the mantel-piece or on 
dressers. A grinning Irishman in rag- 
ged raiment, and a stout servant girl in 
coarse linen cap and short-gown. saluted 
the visitors with an abundance of clumsy 
bows and curtsies. In a corner of the 
chimney-place, crouching—regardless 
of the warm air and sun-light—over a 
smouldering fire, sat an old deeply- 
wrinkled woman, very white indeed, her 
straggling hair partially confined by a 
white cap, and her thin, bowed form 
loosely fitting into a linsey-woolsey 
gown. Master Bowson stepped forward 
and slapped the old creature on the back 
in a vigorous, kindly way, as if to wake 
up her dormant faculties. ‘+ Mother, 
look here !” he shouted, loud enough to 
be heard at the top of the chimney; 
‘‘here’s my brother-in-law, Master More, 
and my niece, Rachel More.” 

** Oh, oh,” mumbled Goody Bowson. 
“I’m drefful glad to see’em; drefful 
glad.” 

She looked at More, then at his daugh- 
ter, and after awhile said, with an air of 
eo pleasure : ** Who is that pooty ° 

?” 

**T tell you that’s Rachel,” trumpeted 
her son ; ‘* Rachel More—Master More’s 
daughter.” 

**Oh, oh,” replied the Goody, ‘ I’m 
drefful glad. She’s a pooty gal. What 
d'ye say her name was?” 

** Rachel,”’ repeated the girl herself, 
laying her hand softly on the thin, wasted 


- shoulder of the old woman. 


** Rachel— Rachel,” muttered the 
Goody. ‘ That's a pooty name; that’s 
a Scripter name.” 

And lifting up a creaky, wheezy voice, 
she began to sing some quaint, queer old 
hymn, to the faded reminiscence of a 
psalm tune. The verse was hardly com- 
menced, when a short-legged, long-hair- 
ed white dog, that had been curiously 
yet civilly smelling at the heels of the 
new-comers, threw up his head, with an 
expression of unutterable misery, and 
gave vent to a piercing howl, as if there 
were something, either in the air or the 
words, that was perfectly harrowing to 
his sensibilities. ‘Get out, Frisk!” 
shouted Master Bowson, picking up a 
stout splinter from a heap of fire-wood ; 
but the aggrieved creature only drew his 
tail under him, and yelped in a tone of 
still more hopeless anguish, looking 
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piteously, meanwhile, from Bowson to 
the chanting Goody, as if he would 
have said: ‘* Why don’t you whip her ?”’ 
Down came the splinter, and away went 
Frisk, followed by his master’s chasten- 
ing toes as far as the outer door. 

“I’m most a mind to kill that dog 
sometimes,”” observed Bowson, as he 
returned blowing from the chase. “I 
think, now and then, that he must be a 
creetur of Satan, sent a purpose to dis- 
turb Christian duty in our family.” 

“Yes,” responded his wife, “for some 
cause or other, Frisk is always very 
noisy and troublesome when he hears 
psalms and church bells.” 

‘* What if he should be a witch?” 
propounded Bowson, looking around 
from face to face, with a faint grin of 
alarm. 

“Suppose we have him tried,” an- 
swered More, laughing in a tone of 
indifference. 

‘** Well, brother,” observed Mrs. Bow- 
son, ‘you have now seen all of our 
household except the cat. So sit down 
again, and let us talk of old times.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 


As it was taken for granted that visit- 
ors would come in during the day and 
evening, to greet the newly-arrived 
strangers, Master Bowson ordered that 
his keeping-room should be set in the 
primmest apple-pie order. Rachel in- 
sisted upon performing this elegant 
piece of housework, and had perfectly 
restored all the sand circles on the 
floor, and dusted the high-backed chairs 
with the greatest respect and delicacy, 
when she observed a horseman ride up 
to the house and fasten his beast by the 
horse-block. short, strongly-set 
man, with a large head, and a bloated 
red face, he was dressed in tight clothes, 
the stiff, straight cut and sombre hue 
of which showed him to be a minis- 
ter. Catching sight of her, he smiled 
with the tenderness of a sentimental 
alligator, and made a singular bow, 
throwing his head far back, and then 
bringing it forward with a rolling sea- 
sick motion. 

“Is this young damsel Rachel 
More?” he asked in a powerful, harsh 
voice, which he tried to soften into 
fascinating sweetness, by conducting it 
through his nose. 

‘¢ Yes, sir,” said Rachel, with a curt- 
sey, meant rather more for the clerical 
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black coat and breeches, than for the 
unsightly person within them. 

“Surely, surely,’’ he replied, with 
another incomparable smile, ‘I know 
not which is the better circumstanced ; 
a father, blessed with such a comely 
child, or a child favored with such a 
learned and notable father. The mer- 
cies of ’eaven are upon such a family ; 

ea, loving-kindness forever and ever.” 

e hemmed, wiped his red forehead, 
smiled flatteringly and then proceeded, 
with an accent which more and more 
clearly proclaimed his London birth and 
Cockney education: ‘Dear child of 
many prayers, I am Helder Parris, the 
smoking flax which it pleased ’eaven to 
light up for a pastor unto Salem village. 
Is your respected parent in the ’ouse ?”’ 

‘*No, sir,” said Rachel. ‘He has 
gone with Master Bowson to unlade his 
valuables. But, will you not walk in, 
sir? My aunt is here,.and would re- 
joice to see you.” 

** Damsel, I thank you; I will enter,” 
he responded, marching into the keep- 
ing-room, and sitting , Ram on one of 
the high-backed chairs. ‘What a 
grief that I should find Master More 
away! Yet what a joy that I should 
behold his daughter !” 

“Ah! you are an old friend of my 
father, sir?’ asked Rachel. 

‘*No, my dear child,” said the elder. 
“No; halas! I am not an old friend. 
But I am a new friend. I thank God 
that I ’ave ’eard of Master More, and 
‘ave liked to ’ear of ’im.’’"—-He looked 
cautiously around, and then continued 
in a low tone: * Damsel, I would like 
to get speech with your father about 
setting up his Hebenezer in our vil- 
lage; that is, attending on my minis- 
trations. Could you setisfy my crav- 
ings for hinformation on that mat- 
ter? Shall I ever ‘ave occasion to bless 
God that’e brought your devout parent 
to Salem village, and-made of ’im one 
of the fairest pillars of our taber- 
nacle 7’? 

“IT know not, really,” said Rachel. 
“* T have not heard him say whether he 
would abide in Salem village; only, I 
thought not. But let me call my aunt, 
sir; perhaps ske can tell you.” 

‘* Spare her—spare her for a while,” 
responded Parris, waving his hand in 
deprecation. ‘* Mention it not to her, I 
pray you. Sit a moment; for I would 
be glad to discourse with you alone. 
We are poor at the village,” he con- 
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tinued, when they were both seated; 
‘and what is worse, we are divided—and 
what is worse, we are stingy. The ’oly 
and the kentrite, and the large in ‘eart 
of my flock, give me one hundred 
pounds a year and forty cords of wood; 
the which is not much, but I bless them 
for it, because it is the widow’s mite. 
But there be others there, Dathans and 
Habirains, who ’old their purses by the 
throat, and who will heed none of my re- 
proof. Yea, against me they lift up 
their voice. Yea, the mouth of the 
wicked and the mouth of the deceitful 
are opened against me; they have 
spoken against me with a lying tongue. 
But [ will not be put down by them. 
I will stick to my post upon the ram- 
parts of Zion. Notwithstanding that I 

et only one hundred pounds a year, and 

orty cords of wood, I will yet greatly 
praise the Lord with my mouth; yea, 
I will praise him among the multitude. 
Am I not right? Who says I am not 
right in praising the Lord? He errs, 
and damnably. Surely, I do well in 
praising him.” 

“I should think so, sir,’’ said Rachel ; 
who, of course, could see nothing to 
blame in such a course of conduct. 

« Truly,’’ resumed the elder. with a 
commendatory smile, “I see that you 
are not one of the ’ousehold of Dathan 
and Habiram. I rejoice with you. Do 
not I rejoice? Who dares say it? Yet 
mine henemies are furious, and declare 
that I shall no longer lead them through 
the green pastures. But what if a man 
like unto your father, so learned, so 
mighty in word and look, what and if he 
were one of my sheep; yea, one of my 

rincipal rams,” he continued, with a 
Kind of pious levity: ‘what a support 
would he be! what a pillar of brass, 
yea, and of much fine gold! ’Ow then 
would the tabernacle stand firm, and the 
hadversaries be covered with confusion 
as with a mantle! ‘Ow then would 
Zion’s cause prosper! Will it not pros- 

er? I should like to see the remarka- 


le wretch who had the himpudence to 
say it will not. Italways does prosper, 
whatever may be the machinations of 
Beelzebub.” 
“Oh, that is certain, sir!” replied 


Rachel, ing to be polite. “But 
may I not call my aunt, sir? She is 
in the garden, and would come to you 
with pleasure.” 

‘Call her not,” said the minister, 
rising with a jerk. “I cannot tarry. I 
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must home before noon, that I may eat 
my dinner, and hold my accustomed 
Thursday lecture. But when you be- 
hold your father, salute him from 
me. Tell him ’ow I would joy at his 
neighborhood and hopulent friendship. 
I desire to see him; yea, with the bow- 
els of love I desire it.” 

And he passed his hand over his 
stomach. As he reached the door he 
paused, and added: ‘It would be pru- 
dent. dear child, not to mention this, our 
conversation, ’ere in the town. I am so 
encompassed by long hears and sharp 
tongues, and ’ave so suffered from them 
in my ministry, that I must be wise asa 
serpent and ’armless as a dove. Ought 
we not to be wise as serpents ?”’ he asked 
with the same cheerful gayety. ‘ Yea, 
verily. it is written, the soul of the dili- 
gent shall be made fat. Ought we not 
to be ’armless as doves? What violent 
son of Belial says the contrary? I 
will reprove him from the walls of Zion ; 
that is, child, from the pulpit.” 

** You would be very right, sir,” said 
Rachel, who was charitably glad when 
she was able to agree with him. He 
was evidently much pleased with the 
girl. He shook hands with her warmly, 
blessed her; and, even when in his 
saddle, rolled his head at her with a 
smile of remarkable breadth and unc- 
tion. 

At twilight quite a number of visit- 
ors began to drop into the house for the 

urpose of welcoming the new-comers. 

he ordinary set of good-men and good- 
wives strolled unpretendingly into the 
kitchen. But the sanctity of the sand- 
circles in the keeping-room was again 
violated, when two clerical menin solemn 
black knocked for admittance at the 
front door. With grins of speechless 
embarrassment, and many crablike ma- 
neeuvrings, Master Bowson led them 
into that retreat consecrated to great 
occasions and great personages. The 
elder of the two visitors, a tall, portly 
man, with a serious, mild countenance, 
lifted his broad-brimmed hat from his 
gray hair, and made a most courtly and 
most dignified salute. ‘Truly, Elder 
Higginson, I thank you,’’ stammered 
the blushing master of the house, “I 
thank you, indeed sir, for your ge A 
as, also, I thank the learned Elder 
Noyse. Walk in, reverend sirs, I be- 
seech you; after you, sirs, is manners 
for me. Here, sirs, this is my wife's 
brother, Master Henry More; and this 
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is his daughter, Rachel More. Sit 
down, sirs,-in these two chairs. I beg 
your pardon, sirs, for getting in your 
way, 1 am sure.” 

“ T rejoice to see you, Master More,” 
said Elder Higginson. ‘I remember 
you well, sir, although it is nigh upon 
twenty-five years since you left us, 
with your excellent parents, for Eng- 
land. For their sakes I could never 
forget you; for they were my very good 
friends.” 

“I thank you, sir, for your recollec- 
tion,’ replied More. ‘I assure you 
that my father and mother often spoke 
of you, even to the time of their 
death.” 

“That was a great loss when your 
father was taken away,” said Higgin- 
son. ‘This world is not so rich in 
saints that it can well afford to lose 
such ashe. You must have felt it as 
a loss, sir, notwithstanding that you 
had arrived of age.” 

“Ay, indeed,” said More smiling. 
“You have hit me nearer than perbaps 
you suppose. I began where my father 
left off, and I finish pretty near to 
where my father began. _It is costly 
business playing the gentleman in Eng- 
land in these luxurious days.” 

** Well, well; let us have hope, even 
for the things of this world,” replied 
the old man. ‘I am glad that you 
have concluded to give your future 
fresh earth and free air in our New 
England.” 

“Why, yes,” said More; ‘this is 
my birth-place, also. My father lived 
here as a merchant a third part of his 
life; my sister, too, is here. In short, 
it is more the family home than old 
England itself.’ 

“I think that you will do well here, 
sir,” put in the younger minister. 
‘*Master Bowson, I am ‘sure, has no 
occasion to mourn that his lines have 
fallen among us.’’ And he looked 
around, with a complimentary air, upon 
the fine furniture of the keeping- 
room. 

“No, no; I should. say not,” re- 
turned More. ‘+ Well for sister Ann, 
that she found some one to care for her 
better than I could have done.” 

‘Oh, master More,’’ stammered 
Bowson, sidling forward. ‘I wasn’t 
worthy of her. I wasn’t, indeed, sir ; 
more especially as her first husband 
was a gentleman born, like yourself, 
sir. For you are good blood, sir, not- 
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withstanding that your father was disin- 
herited for his religion, and had to 
make his own living. Yes, sir, you are 
good blood, and I am very proud of it, 
sir, notwithstanding I have no blood 
myself, sir.’ 

In the mean time the companion of 
Higginson had. turned and addressed 
some remark to Rachel. He was a 
slender, well-formed man, with a rather 
handsome, pale face, glittering dark 
eyes, and short black hair faintly 
sprinkled with silver. He had, perhaps, 
a slight appearance of conceit in hi 
countenance; but his manner express- 
ed gravity, good-breeding and natural 
courtesy. His mien, in fact, was some- 
what conciliatory, and seemed to indi- 
cate a delicate, plastic nature; yet it 
rose at times into an expression of dig- 
nity, or even authority, quite excusable 
in a man accustomed, as the Puritan 
minister of that age was, to command, 
and to meet with much public and pri- 
vate deference. 

“I take it for certain,’’. said he, 
‘“‘that this young person does not re- 
gret having come to our New Eng- 
land.” 

**Oh no, sir; certainly not,” replied 
Rachel briefly, curtseying and blush- 
ing. That was the way that young 
girls in those days talked to. their 
elders. They were bashful and silent; 
perhaps because. they came out too 
late; perhaps because they were not 
familiar with the ologies. Well, the 
two ministers continued to discourse 
for sometime in a solemn style, that 
would be very prosy to read, and was, 
perhaps, a little prosy to hear. At last 
they shook hands all around, and walk- 
ed seriously away. 

‘‘Elder Higginson is the same mild, 
kind old gentleman as ever,” said More, 
when they had departed. 

‘Good men, great men, both of 
them,” replied Bowson. ‘ Don’t you 
think so? Ido. But they cost money, 
though. We give Elder Higginson 
one hundred and sixty ron sterling, 
in country produce, and forty cords of 


wood a year; and Elder Noyse, he gets 


eighty pounds and twenty cords of 
wood. It seems likea great deal, don’t 
it, sir? But we must have the gospel, 
and we get it at their hands. We are 
like sheep to whom two good shepherds 
are feeding the salt of the earth. 
Goodman Peabody, he says to me last 
Saturday week, says he: ‘One hundred 
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and sixty pounds sterling and forty 
cords of wood, that’s a deal of suste- 
nance for an elder.’ ‘Yes,’ says I, ¢ it is: 
but not a pound nor a cord more than 
he deserves,’ saysI. ‘ Elder Higginson 
would be cheap at two hundred pounds 
sterling of country produce and fifty 
cords of wood; leastwise he would be 
reasonable ; and the same per centum 
of Elder Noyse.’ So I say now; head- 
work is headwork, and heartwork is 
heartwork, as much as handiwork is 
handiwork. Don’t you think so? I 
do, Master More.”’ 

For the first few days, every morning 
brought a succession of long confabu- 
lations, either in Bowson’s house, or in 
the house of some neighbor. People 
wanted to hear about the last news of 
England; about the war, the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland, the non-juring bishops, 
the indulgences to the Puritans; about 
the army, the parliament ; the council, 
the Princess Anne, Queen Mary and 
King William. Then they had much 
to tell More, concerning the crops in 
New England, the increase of popula- 
tion, the quarrels in Salem village, be- 
tween Elder Parris and his flock; also 
how the elders had lost something of 
their political influence in consequence 
of the late king’s government: how the 
trade of Salem so flourished that it 
nearly equaled that of Boston; how 
society was growing over-rich and sin- 
fully luxurious; how the church was 
asleep and the devil wide awake. More 
was stopped in the street by old ac- 

uaintance who had been whipped 
through the hornbook with him at 
sabe! Ancient gammers and gaffers 
_— on their canes to blink after 
chel, and ask if that ** pooty gal was 
Harry More’s darter.’”? Most people 
seemed very busy in thought and hand; 
many were solemnly silent and even 
unsocial; but in general greetings were 
frank, cordial and kindly ; for inhospi- 
tality is not the vice of anew or sparse- 
ly-settled community. 

The interest which Rachel soon drew 
to herself from the hearts of her child- 
less relatives was something remark- 
able. Aunt Ann thought that she saw 
in her the image of her own sainted 
unforgotten mother, now for twenty 
years mingled with the yew-shadowed, 
dust of a transatlantic church-yard. 
John Bowson grew as proud of her 
beauty, her pretty manners, and her un- 
common education, as if he were her 
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father. ‘‘ There ain’t such another lass 
for learning, and gentility, and liveliness 
in the whole town,’’ said he. ‘Then 
what a pooty face! Now there’s Ruth 
Curwin; she’s Justice Curwin’s 
daughter; but she’s as red as a beet, 
Then there’s Grace Pickering; she 
lives in a great house with three chim- 
bleys; but she’s as white as a turnip. 
Rachel’sis about the only face in Salem 
which has the white and red well mixed, 
and just enough of both. Don’t you 
think so, Mistress Bowson? I do.” 
He never ‘could be satisfied that she 
ate enough, or that the ale and cider 
were sufficiently choice for her dripk- 
ing. He had mince pies made for*her 
when apples were worth almost their 
weight in silver; and he gave her a silk 
gown, trimmed with such fine silk bone- 
lace that every yard of it cost five shil- 
lings. Then the serious supper parties 
(at six o’olock) got up for her pleasure, 
garrulous with hearty, energetic good- 
wives, and blushing with healthy, bash- 
ful damsels, among whom the minister 
asked a blessing on the overflowing 
abundance of bread and butter, hot 
cakes and sweet cakes, pastry, cold 
meat, ale and cider! Wonderful were 
the grins of triumph and gratulation 
with which John would listen, when- 
ever Rachel spoke on these occasions, 
and eclipsed the other belles of Salem, 
by her superior wit and education. 
e gave implacable offense to that 
talkative gossip, Goodwife Daunton, by 
nervously hushing her up at divers 
times when Rachel was about to say 
something; and once, as the girl re- 
turned a correct answer to Elder Noyse 
on a point of ancient history, which no 
one else could solve, he cackled forth a 
he-he of delighted vanity which put 
some of the younger company out of 
conceit with his hospitality for ever- 
more. Poorman! he had laid one only 
child in the bleak Salem grave-yard; 
and since then his heart had had no little 
thing about which its love could twine 
and blossom. . Rachel was about as old 
as that daughter would have been now; 
and to him she represented the ideal of 
his blighted flower’s completeness. 
Sometimes, when there were no visit- 
ors to break in upon the leisure time 
of after supper, Rachel read aloud 
from some book selected by the voice 
of the family circle. Her father had 
fifty or sixty volumes, a prodigious 
library for a Selem citizen at that pe- 
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riod; and Master Bowson’s cupboards 
contained a dozen or so of dusty vete- 
rans in warped covers of parchment or 
sheepskin. Among these last were 
several prodigious novelties to Rachel ; 
as for instance, the Election Sermons of 
Elder John Higginson, and the Memor- 
able Providences relating to Witchcraft 
of Elder Cotton Mather. What a 
fountain of fascinating horrors streamed 
out of this last valuable work, and rose 
in a weird mist before the imagination 
of the listeners, until the mighty chasm 
of the fire-place became mysteriously 
awful, and the gathering twilight sha- 
dowed forth vague demoniac forms and 
faces! It was bad reading; but it was 
orthodox in those days; and it was 
particularly popular. Rachel read 
rather oftener in this dreadful volume, 
because it was the favorite light litera- 
ture of Goody Bowson. At the de- 
scription of the wonderful pranks and 
afflictions of the Goodwin children, or 
the sprightliness of that amusing devil 
who so tickled Mary Johnson of Hert- 
ford, by teasing the pigs out of her 
master’s fields, this venerable creature 
actually seemed to creep out of her 
dotage, and look around her with a 
kind of scared sanity. It was the 


most interesting book in the world to 
her, except the Bay Hymn-book. 
This last, by the way, it was quite im- 
possible to read to her; for she invari- 
ably interrupted the performance by an 
extremely weak attempt at singing; 


and, Frisk’s sensibilities becoming 
touched thereupon, the whole thing 
ended in lamentable yelps and howl- 
ings. 

But something began now to pass on 
the winds of Salem that lent to these 
lections a tone of terrible significance ; 
whispers, clear, startling, and rapidly 
repeated from the regions of demoniac 
darkness ; such voices as struck on the 
ear of Christian when he walked by the 
mouth of the pit in the valley of the 
shadow of death. In the month of 
February, strange reports arose and 
ran through the village and all the sur- 
rounding country, concerning weird 
mysteries that were transacting under 
the ministerial roof of Elder Parris. It 
was said that his daughter Elizabeth, 
and his orphan niece, Abigail Williams, 
were horribly bewitched ; and, in the 
picturesque, though rather unpolished 
language of his wife, that the devil was 
a being the death of them. “ Such do- 
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ings,” observed this unhappy mother, 
‘‘such prettynateral goings on you 
never see, Mistress Bowson; no, not 
you. nor I neither till night afore 
last; and then I seen ’em till my 
heart was full, and mine eyes was gog- 
gled.” 

Mistress Parris, by the way, was the 
child of a usurious old hunks of a farmer, 
who, by dint of cheating his neighbors, 
half-starving his family, and bringing 
up his daughter with scarcely any edu- 
cation, had contrived to leave a pretty 
large tract of badly-kept land, and a re- 
spectable stock of badly-got: shillings. 
Parris married the daughter to get the 
homestead ; holding, no doubt, that the 
wealth of the sinner is laid up for the 
just. He certainly needed what he 
thus obtained ; for he had previously 
broken down in England as a gentle- 
man, and failed as a merchant ; and, 
even now, pastor as he was, in good 
standing. he probably drew but small 
harvest from the fields of his ministry. 
‘*Lucre is only filthy when it is ill- 
used,” he often repeated ; * but rightly 
used, it becomes the glassy gold of the 
New Jerusalem.” 

‘No, nor I never hear nothing like 
it,” proceeded Mistress Parris in her la- 
mentations ; ** not even of them Goodwin 
children, who suffered such remarka- 
bles at Boston. Such a getting inte 
holes, such a creeping under chairs, 
such a babbling of foreign tongues, and 
what not! Doctor Griggs, he says, 
they are under an evil hand, which I 
dessay is true; and more evil hands 
than one—for they are allus a being 
pussyecuted and pinched and pricked, 
and pulled and turned wrong-side out- 
wards ever so many times a day. Elder 
Parris. he says its sinvisible agents, 
which I dessay it is, for he knows amost 
everything ; only they makes noise 
enough, for any kind of agents, sinvisi- 
ble or what not. And, then, as to the 
trouble we have in keeping them poor 
children from riding broomsticks, and 
flying up chimbley and twisting their 
heads off, its worse than forty fever and 
agers.” 

‘Doubtless, it must be very wear- 
ing,’”’ said Mistress Bowson. “You 
must needs some of you be always by, 
night and day, to give them seasonable 
succors.” 

** Oh, we are afeard to give ’em 
suckers,”’ replied the minister's wife. 
“ They’d choke themselves with the 
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bones. Only last night Elizabeth amost 
swallowed a ham bone, which was asmuch 
as I could do to pull away from her ; and 
she a screaming all the while that the 
devils made her swallow it. They 
can’t read the scripters ; I mean 
they can read ‘em, but the devils 
wont permit it; and when Elder 
Parris reads ‘em aloud to ’em, they 
yells in remarkable torments; that 
is Elizabeth and Abigail does—not the 
devils. Elder Parris, he calls it a manu- 
festation, which I dessay it is, for he 
knows amost everything. Tituba, she 
baked a cake and give it to the dog; 
but he only eat it up and wagged his 
tail, which was the end of all that ; and 
a sore disappointment to be sure; for 
Tituba. she said, like enough he’d speak, 
which he didn’t, but only wagged it up, 
and eat his tail. So we must leave it 
in the hands of Providence, which is 
likely to be as full as they can hold if 
this goes on.” 

So she talked, in a confused, distract- 
ed way, from house to house in Salem 
village and in Salem center; and much 
in the pme style talked the whole 
neighborhood, every day more creda- 
lous, more wonderstruck, more terrified. 


Let us not quarrel with the good peo- 


ple. Our nineteenth century gabbles 
not a little about Stratford mysteries, 
Rochester knockings, and universal 
table turnings ; meaningless things, 
certainly, in every sense, destitute of 
philosophy, of plot, of dramatic crisis, 
of tragic interest. The Salem witch- 
craft was comparatively a heroic affair ; 
it was vitalized by a positive and fer- 
vent faith ; it was tempestuous with 
the strength of human sorrow ; it had 
unity, energy, movement, a result and 
@ moral. 

While Rachel was thus making her- 
self a home in the new world, at the 
moment when that home was to become 
the theatre of horrors indescribable, the 
sun was rising and setting over her 
amid all the frigid glories of a New Eng- 
land winter. Such snows fell, such ice 

thered, fold on fold, as had never be- 

ore glittered through her girlish ex- 
perience. Wavering, floating, sidelong 
fights flakes, mecye eee in mgpeay 
ights from skies of spectra : 
sheeting the fields over with their fallen 
ghostly multitudes ; edging the bare 
‘orest branches with a spotless frill ; 
weighing downwards the verdure of the 
evergreens; topping every rock and 
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stump with stainless tiaras, white as 
the robes of the just. Then what en- 
chanted frost-work on the window- 
panes ; imaging pine forests intermin- 
able, precipitous, dizzy cliffs facing 
oceans of ice, fathomless glens and 
stormy lakes, cathedrals cracking into 
ruin, cities dimly visible through mists, 
forms of men in conflict, eagles frozen 
a endless caravans sweeping 
toward dazzling mirages. What re- 
vels in the garden she had with her 
father and uncle: revels of mimic 
battle with snow artillery ; battles over 
the walls of white fortresses built at her 
decree—fortresses in defense of trans- 
lucent palaces that were her residence, 
and she, the princess within, rich in 
cheeks of coral and fairy-like rose 
fingers. Other hours of frolic and 
laughter passed on the ice of the North 
river, where, springing from the slop- 
ing bank, she slid lightly over the 
smooth, echoing mirror; or, drawn ona 
wooden sled by her father, she made 
magical journeys up and down the 
glittering avenue, lined by frosty for- 
ests. Following on days of such new 
and unimagined sports came evenings 
ruddy with the light of roaring fires, 
plenteous in walnuts and toasted cheese, 
merry with flagons of ale and cider. 
There was, however, one evening of 
the week which passed in silence and 
soberness. On Saturday, after sun- 
down, the household froze into quiet : 
the puritan Sabbath stole upon it in 
breathless solemnity. Master Bowson 
read loud and long from the Bible ; sis- 
ter Ann made very serious remarks; 
More sat uneasily in his chair, and 
Rachel went to bed early. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THERE is no more hysterical and dis- 
tracted month, at least of our New 
England seasons, than the month of 
March. The year seems to be then in 
its babyhood, not yet knowing its own 
mind, but, after a most infantile fashion, 
smiling and squalling in the same mo- 
ment. It is ‘Saaen in extremes, too: 
it never rains there but it pours; it 
never blows but it makes a tempest of 
it. It is also a most ridiculous, sneak- 
ing, bully of a month; it roars you in 
like a lion, and bleats you out like a 
lamb. How much more magnanimous 
and more generally admired is the 
month of October, which, entering like 
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the meekest of young muttons, makes 
its exit with a sublime leonine uproar. 

It was some time in the latter part 
of March, 1692, while the month was 
trying to sustain its primal clamorous 
character, that the winds indulged them- 
selves in an extraordinary wild-goose 
chase. Away went the wild-geese 
northward, their long necks stretched 
forward in the agony of flight, and 
their broad pinions beating in a frenzy 
of haste; and away went the winds at- 
ter them over the whole face of diversi- 
fied New England, over ponds, rivers, 
valleys, plains, promontories, and moun- 
tains; knocking about the stumpy 
coasters along shore; slamming all 
doors, windows, and loose clapboards 
in the towns; eloping with the broad- 
brims of venerable elders and deacons; 
ruffing the modest garments of puri- 
tanic matrons and damsels; stirring up 
the rancid wigwams of a hundred sav- 
age hamlets. Among the leafless for- 
ests which spread out infinitely from 
the beaches of Massachusetts Bay, the 
elemental turmoil was wild and fitful ; 
sweeping away and returning in tones 
so bodeful and frenzied that they seemed 
to proclaim unearthly presences, to 
herald passings to and fro of principali- 
ties and powers of the air. The dead 
leaves of the by-gone summer awoke 
like frightened ghosts ; they glided side- 
long with rustling feet from bushy co- 
vert to covert; they danced in lunatic 
circles under the charm of some imp- 
ish whirlwind ; they rose in sudden tu- 
mults, vainly seeking to climb heaven 
on invisible spirals; or, in despairing 
multitudes, they rushed for peace into 
the asylum of marshy pools. The bare 
swinging branches above creaked and 
groaned, as if inhabited, like the trees 
of Dante’s Inferno, by lost spirits rest- 
less with an eternal anguish. Shat- 
tered clouds, now black with anger, 
now white with terror, sped out of 
the southern ocean, and swept in 
mystic flight toward the opposite ho- 
rizon. 

In the midst of such a haunted forest 
as this, and at the foot of a knoll of 
boding pines, situated about three miles 
westerly from Salem, stood a most soli- 
tary log-cabin. Its thatch was new 
and unstained by the weather; fresh 
sheeny hatchet marks were visible on 
its sides; and the earth around was 
tracked and torn by the late feet of the 
builders. It was clear that the little 
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dwelling and the clearing around it 
were new conquests from the barbaric 
empire of the forest. This was the 
cabin of Master Henry More ; the cabin 
that he had talked exceedingly of build- 
ing ; the cabin that he actually did build 
in this spring of 1692. With a taste 
which formed a considerable element of 
his character, he had made as much of 
the rude materials as he well could do 
with the imperfect workmanship at his 
command. The roof of the building 
projected about four feet on every side, 
and rested on-unhewn trunks of cedar, 
which performed the duty of columns. 
A heavy flat stone formed the base of 
each trunk, and the rough outspreading 
of its first large branches made the capi- 
tal. Three broad and sturdy oaks had 
been left, one in front and one on either 
flank, to throw their jagged mantles of 
shadow over the building. In short, Mas- 
tér More had done his best to make the 
cabin significant of baronial glories; for 
in his fervent imagination he saw it as 
the germ of a lofty family mansion, 
where he and his heirs after him should 
live in distinguished elegance; while 
the narrow clearing likewise was to be 
expanded, little by little, into a mighty 
estate, populous with tenants of utopian 
virtue, content, and devotion. In the 
mean time, until these splendors should 
come to pass, Master More meant to 
live on his small moneys and his vege- 
table roe amusing himself extensive- 
ly with fishing and fowling. 

The present condition of the clearing 
reminded one of the Indians on our 
frontiers, inasmuch as it was neither 
savage nor civilized, yet exhibited the 
imperfections of both those conditions 
of being. It had none of the fresh, 
overflowing vigor of the untamed wilder- 
ness; none of the quiet grace and rich 
promise of long-cultivated fields. Bare 
scorched and decapitated trunks rose 
from the newly-turned loam in cynical 
unfruitfulness. It was evident that 
whatever tender shoots of corn might 
creep into the sunshine at their feet 
would only be regarded by them with a 
m0 of mr rot yea S — to that of 

isappointed o chelors gazing on.a 
nursery of children. The pes. see 
nothing beautiful or hopeful in such lit- 
tle upstarts ; nothing worthy of the care- 
ful hand of rary or the abounding 
smile of Heaven. But we must’ leave 


the blighted stumps to their sapless dis- 
content; they will disappear after a 
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while, and be useful as forelogs or 
erwise. 

In front of the cabin ran a narrow 
foot-path, tracked by hob-nailed shoes, 
and the feet of cattle. Coming from the 
town, it was plain and positive proof of 
its own existence as far as the clearing, 
but lost its boldness on entering the 
uncut woods, and almost faded away 
among the stunted herbage and bushes. 
This forest by-way was chiefly useful to 
Master More’s family and friends, but 
also served the purpose of some Salem 
cows that occasionally sought out green 
pastures and still waters in the verdur- 
ous country toward Lynn. 

Up this path, on the March morning 
in question, came a tall, florid youth, 
clad in stout homespun, equipped with 

wder-horn and hunting-knife, and 

aring on his shoulder a ponderous gun 
as long as himself. Rapping rather 
timidly at the cabin door, it was opened 
to him by a handsome girl, who blushed 
as she bade him enter. “Good morn- 
ing, Rachel,” he replied, while the color 
in his own cheek deepened. ‘I came 
for your father to go a hunting, as I 
suppose you know.” 


“Ay, ay, Mark; walk in,” called 
More from the chimney corner. ‘‘ Come 


in and sit awhile. 1 broke my ramrod. 
I always break something. Sit down, 
lad, and wait for me till T cet this new 
one fitted. Is your mother well?” 

** Very well, thanky,” replied the 
young fellow, seating himself on a stool 
by More, ‘Sent a good morning to 
you.” 

“Have you seen aunty or uncle this 
morning, Mark ?”’ asked Rachel. 

“Oh, ay, to be sure. They are both 
hearty. But your uncle is getting 
fearful down-hearted though. Those 
witch stories trouble him a great deal 
more than needs be.” 

‘“‘Ah yes,” said More. ‘‘ Brother 
Bowson has a believing nature ; he cred- 
its everything, down to Satan himself. 
Well, what is the last news from the 
kingdom of darkness? Whose cat has 
had a calf now 2” 

‘*Goodwife Bibber’s,’’ replied Mark, 
laughing. ‘* Goodwife Bibber was at- 
tacked by the devils yesterday morn- 
ing. That makes ten afflicted, count- 
ing Dr. Grigg’s maid, who was taken 
the first of last week.” 

**How they go on,” said More.— 
“Somebody will be pulling our hair 
next. Mark.” 
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“I dare say,” replied the young 
man. ‘I am looking out for it all the 
while. That’s the reason I keep mine 
cut short.” 

Rachel laughed, and then asked rather 
phe hi whether the fast had done no 

od. 

“Why, yes; that is a question worth 
putting,” said More, with a little smile 
of ridicule. ‘Come Mark, you were 
there, I hear; and you never have told 
us anything about it. What onset did 
you make upon the principalities and 
powers ?” 

‘“‘Oh, Master More,” replied the youn 
man deprecatingly, ‘‘ you know that i 
think as little of these things as any one. 


-But Deacon Bowson urged me to go; 


and mother told me I must humor him, 
for that he was the kindest of neighbors; 
and soI went. Well, there was Elder 
Parris, of course, and Elder Higginson, 
and Elder Noyse, and Elder Hale, of 
Beverly, and Elder Cotton Mather, of 
Boston, and four or five more ministers, 
besides all the solid laymen hereabouts, 
Justice Curwin, Justice Hawthorne, and 
the rest of them. They brought in the 
afflicted children—that is to say, women 
and children—and set them down ina 
row in the front places. Elder Parris 
read the chapter about the Witch of 
Endor, and then called on the other mi- 
nisters for remarks. Elder Higginson 
said he thought it was rather an occasion 
for prayer, and asked Cotton Mather to 
lead in the devotions. All this time the 
afflicted were as still as mice, except 
that John Indian grunted two or three 
times. They kept quiet through the 
prayer, too, although it was nigh upon 
half an hour long, and Elder Mather was 
very severe upon Satan and his angels. 
But when that was over Abigail Wil- 
liams gave a screech, and Tituba gave 
a hoot, and then they all screeched and 
hooted one after another, some rolling 
on the floor, and some jumping straight 
up on the benches. All agreed that it 
was the noisiest occasion they have had 
yet; and Elder Mather said the suppli- 
cations had evidedtly tended to heighten 
the ferocious contumacy of the devils. 
As for our good old Higginson, he was 
very silent, and came away among the 
earliest. I doubt whether he believes 
much good can be got out of such pub- 
lic exposures.” 

‘* He is a wise and excellent old man,” 
observed More. ‘ Heis perfectly right 
in his objections to these scandals.”’ 
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“Oh, I don’t say he objects,’’ replied 
Mark; ‘‘only. I suspect him of objec- 
tions.” 

“He must object, he must object,” 
repeated More, obstinately ; “or else 
he is the fool that I do not take him to 
be. I wish that those two brats, Eliza- 
beth and Abigail, had been in his house- 
hold instead of Parris’s; there would 
have been a speedy end to their non- 
sense. He would have spoiled the rod 
sooner than spared it.” 

‘“‘ He would have spared it on Tituba, 
though,” observed Mark. 

“Certainly,” agreed the other.— 
‘‘What an outrage on ‘truth and hu- 
manity to whip that stupid savage into 
a confession of such mischievous 
lies !”” 

“What! did he truly whip her, Mas- 
ter More?” asked a timid-looking wo- 
man, who was doing duty about the 
room as housemaid, and who had listened 
so far, in evident awe, to the conversa- 
tion. ‘I heard Elder Parris say, sir, 
how it was a wicked lie, and how it was 
Satan who whipped Tituba for confess- 
ing, which made her scream so.” 

“Perhaps it was Satan, Margaret,” 
sneered More. ‘ But it was a Satan in 
black clothes and a red face, so much 
like Elder Parris that Tituba never 
knew the difference, nor the elder either. 
To be sure he whipped her, with his 
own reverend hands—laid on his cow- 
hide till she confessed to everything he 
wanted; and since then she dares not 
recant, for fear of worse. I tell you, 
Mark, I abominate that man, and all the 
more because he has been to me half a 
dozen times to get me into his fold, as 
he expresses it. Not so much of a 
sheep, I said to him at last; for he put 
me out of all patience. But I am goin 
to hear him preach to-morrow. He told 
me when he came last, which was yes- 
terday, that he had a sermon for to- 
morrow on the witchcraft doings. ‘It is 
a discourse,’ said he, ‘ in the composition 
of which I may say, without vanity, 
that I have been particularly enlarged. 
Is it vanity in me to say this? I hope 
not, I trust not; for I humbly believe 
that this discourse is not of my own 
brain, but is the Lord’s doing, and there- 
fore marvelous in my eyes. Ought not 
the Lord’s doing to be marvelous in 
our eyes? Yea, sir, and none but an 
atheist would dispute it.’ ”’ 

Mark and Rachel burst out a laugh- 
ing at More’s mimicry of the very 
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ae manner and pronunciation of 
arris. 

“Yes,” continued the hunter, ‘I 
must certainly hear him to-morrow ; for 
I want to see how he will manage his 
subject. He is a powerful apostle, and 
knows how to touch the hardened con- 
sciences of atheists and heathens, as 
witness Tituba.” : 

“ He is powerful, indeed,” said Mar- 
garet Jacobs simply. ‘Not only 
atheists and heathens, but professing 
Christians, also, often quake under his 
preachings.” 

More iaughed, and then added, with 
a tone of more gravity: “* Well, Mark, 
there is some truth in what Margaret 
says. Parris has a run of strong lan- 
guage and a potent method of declama- 
tion. I have been astonished myself at 
what he can do in the pulpit; more par- 
ticularly as in common conversation he 
appears little better than a pretentious 
blockhead, so full of himself that he is 
empty of everything else.” 

‘“‘ You ought to have heard him two 
or three years agone, when he first came 
to Salem village,” observed Mark.— 
‘“‘ Folks called him Boanerges ; and for 
a while he seemed likely to put out both 
our Salem elders, he had such loud 
thunder and so much of it.” 

‘Morning to ye, gentlemen,” said a 
strong, rough voice at the door, which 
Rachel had just thrown open to the sun- 
beams that were sliding out from behind 
a cloud. 

«Ah, morning, Goodman Cory. Walk 
in,” replied More, rising and shaking 
hands with a broad-shouldered, weather- 
beaten man of about forty, who, like 
Mark, came accoutred with gun and 
powder-horn. 

“Talking of Elder Parris,’ observed 
Mark. 

“Yes, yes. 


I hearn what you said, 
partly,” said Cory. Rousing, spirited 
preacher when he first came here, that’s 
sarten ; but after a while he begun to 
get a-dry—kind of run emptyings as it 
were.” 


‘* Why,” said More, “I thought he 


never ran dry. I thought he always 
found enough to say.” 

** He does, sir; that’s a fact, sir; he 
finds too much to say,” responded Cory. 
“Last Sunday he preached two hours 
by the glass, That’s what I call rub- 
bing it in, sir. And what was queer, 
and very exactly true, too, was, that 
Mistress Pope speaks up in the middle 
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of the sermon, when he was enlarging 
on his tenthly, and says, ‘Come now, 
enough of that.’ ”’ 

‘What! do the afflicted talk in 
church ?” demanded Rachel, to whom 
church was such an awful place that she 
could not imagine even Beelzebub hay- 
ing the impudence to talk there avithout 
being called on. 

“Oh, to be sure,” replied Cory; 
‘‘that is, they begun that game last 
Sunday. Abigail Williams was the first. 
As soon as the second psalm was sung, 
she bawls out, ‘ Now, get up and name 
your text.’ And the minute Elder Par- 
ris had done a reading of it, she says, 
again, ‘ Well, that was a long one.’” 

“I dare say it was,’’ observed More, 
laughing heartily. ‘‘ Now, Goodman 
Cory,” he continued, ‘my ramrod is 
finished. What do you say toa hunt?” 
_ “Jest what I was about to offer.” 
replied the other. ‘Knowed you'd 
want to hunt to-day.. Jest the kind o’ 
day for it.” 

A shrill whoop rang around the cabin 
at the moment, and, looking out, the in- 
mates saw an Indian approaching from 
the forest. He was a tall, limp, loung- 
ing savage, armed with tomahawk, bow 
and arrows, and dressed in greasy leg- 
gins and hunting-shirt of deerskin. 
‘* How do, Sagamore ?”’ he said, looking 
in through the doorway, and smiling 
with the broadest good-humor upon 
More. “Ha, Poquannum,” replied the 
settler. ‘‘isthat you? Well, does my 
tribe want to go hunt to-day ?” 

‘Yes, Segamore, go hunt to-day,” 
said the Indian, giving a rapid glance 
at the sky and then at the forest, 

** What makes this Injun take to you 
so, Master More?” inquired Cory. “I 
never hearn the reason of it.’ 

“Sagamore and Poquannum hunt 
one time, up on the Merrimac,” replied 
the Indian, for himself. ‘ Bear hug 
Poquannum; most kill Poquannum. 
Sagamore kill bear. Me no forget that. 
Me Sagamore’s tribe now.” 

** Well, we'll take him along,” was 
Cory’s matter-of-fact observation. 
“4 These Injun chaps are first-rate dogs 
for tracking.”’ 

Some brief good-bys were said to 
the two women, and the party of sports- 
men sallied quietly out into the strag- 
gling forest. As hunting is fatiguing 
business, we will remain behind, to 
learn something more of affairs and 
people in the village. This Mark Stan- 
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ton, who has made such a figure in the 
penarar g dialogue, was the son of a 
goodwife Stanton, commonly known as 
Widow Stanton, who lived in a plain, 
comfortable house, next door to the 
more stylish residence of Deacon Bow- 
son. The two gardens adjoined each 
other: their respective cucumbers and 
squashes struck up vegetable alliances ; 
their hens and roosters cackled, crow- 
ed, fought, and scratched in company ; 
their cats united in the same serenades, 
on the same roofs; the families drew 
water from the same well; they occu- 
pied the same pew at church—in short, 
there was a great intimacy. 

Goodwife Stanton, as we have ob- 
served, was a widow. There were 
plenty of widows, widowers, and or- 
phans in the early days of New Eng- 
land. Indian wars, the fevers and 
hardships of a new country, frequent 
shipwrecks, owing to the imperfect 
state of navigation—all made sad havoc 
among the colonial families. Seventeen 
years before the arrival of Rachel in 
Salem, goodman Stanton fell, with a 
flint-headed arrow through his temples, 
as he was climbing the palisades of 
Canonchet’s fort, in the Narragansett 
swamp. One gallant son survived only 
a few months the exposures of those 
terrible night-marches through frozen 
forests. A second son, and an only- 
remaining child, was a robust fellow, 
called Mark, now twenty-two years old, 
or thereabouts, six feet high, fair-haired 
and fair-browed, with a fine, kindly, 
thoughtful blue eye, and a dimple on 
his cheek, like a woman. Mark was a 
farmer, and went a-field, with his two 
servants, early every morning, to his 
corn-land, in the little rock-bound val- 
leys westerly from Salem. The plow 
and sickle; indeed, were not exactly the 
things that he most fancied. He read 
all procurable books, on no matter what 
subject—from the Pilgrim’s Progress 
to Elder Noyse’s Discourse against 
Periwigs, and from the Paradise Lost 
to Hooks and Eyes for Unbelievers’ 
Breeches. At the age of twelve or 
thirteen, he had begun to fit for Har- 
vard, but gave up the plan, because his 
mother and the farm could not well take 
care of each other, and, in fact, were 
wearing each other out. And so, there 
he was, hoeing, plowing, and chopping 
all day in his scraggly fields, but sitting 
down, after dark, to bend over some 
tawny, greasy, spotted volume, athwart 
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whose dim pages a blazing pine-knot 
cast its ruddy flicker. A very grateful 
fellow he was when you lent him a book, 
and the quietest of listeners when you 
could talk to him of books. His mo- 
ther, too, although reading was not 
her forte, entertained a huge respect 
for bookish people. By such a family 
as this, the Mores were naturally ap- 
preciated, admired, worshiped. Mark 
and his mother attended almost all those 
winter evening readings at Master 
Bowson’s, and listened to More’s run- 
ning commentaries, with the profound- 
est interest and deference. Nor had 
their friendship decayed with the re- 
moval of More to Lis cabin in the 
forest; on the contrary, Mark was 
about as frequent a visitor as ever, not- 
withstanding the multiplied distance; 
and he even began to neglect his fur- 
rows a little, for the sake of hunting 
with his new and brilliant acquaintance 
—not to insinuate that these expeditions 
were contrived rather the oftener, in 
order to obtain an interview with 
Rachel. He one day told his mother, 
in a burst of confidence, that he had 
never seen nor imagined such another 
girl as Master More’s daughter. The 
good woman smiled knowingly, survey- 
ed him proudly, from head to foot, and 
then murmured to herself: ‘* Well. sure- 
ly, now, what does Rachel think of 
him ?” 

But there was one other person, who, 
to all appearance, quite equaled Mark 
in his favorable appreciation of this 
young damsel. Elder Noyse used to 
call very often at Master Bowson’s, 
while she lived there—much oftener 
than he had done before, or than he 
did afterward... He was wonderfully 
polite ; Rachel was free to any or all of 
his books; Master More would be at 
all times welcome in his study ; he in- 
sisted repeatedly upon holding yarn 
for sister Ann to wind off; his ears 
were always open to the perplexities of 
John’s. business ; he composed a hymn 
for Goody ; patted Frisk, and kept open 
lap for the cat. Bowson saw wedding- 
rings and marriage-feasts in his manner, 
and so did Mrs. Bowson, although not 
so extravagantly flattered by the hy- 
meneal vision. Finally, as a cap-sheaf 
to the minister’s graciousness, came a 
deaconship for the good merchant. One 
of the oflicers of the first church died, 
and the recommendation of Noyse was 
so strong, in pointing out a successor, 
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that, by a vote of the congregation, 
Master Bowson became Deacon Bow- 
son. All these circumstances were not 
unnoticed in the village, and created no 
little murmuring and_heart-burning 
among the feminine admirers of the 
youthful elder, particularly when it was 
discovered that he commenced visiting 
the cabin most pertinaciously as soon 
as it was lighted up by the presence of 
Rachel. However, we will not dwell 


longer now on this mystery, but leave 
it to develop itself into distinctness with 
the progress of events. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the morning of the first Sunday 
in April, More and Rachel were on their 
way to lecture in Salem village, now 
Danvers. Along a winding, grassy 
footway through the forest, they went, 
until the broad clearings, immediately 
around the village, exposed to their 
view the lean brown steeple of Elder 
Parris’s church, and the irregular files 
of surrounding houses. Fences of rails, 
of uprooted stumps, and of mown brush- 
wood, hedged in their steps, as they 
came out upon the main and almost 
only street of the village. It was emp- 
ty, and they saw no sign of inha 
itants ; except an occasional child’s face, 
peering for a moment out of a win- 
dow, and then withdrawn at a jerk; 
as if moved thereto by a slap from be- 
hind. 

Presently a nasal-toned bell, in the 
brown steeple, began a clamorous and 
persisting jangling. Doors opened on 
all sides, and the population streamed 
noiselessly out of its dwellings, in a 
sober current; which, for five minutes, 
set along the street toward the clap- 
board tabernacle. The faces were graver 
than sabbath sun-lights now expose in 
the same thoroughfare; but the dress- 
es were far gayer. From three or four 
great gabled houses, issued :coats of 
velvet, and fine broadcloth, red or gray, 
with buckramed skirts, and. slashed 
sleeves; costly beaver hats, some cock- 
ed, some wide-brimmed, but all of them 
gorgeous, with gold bands; breeches 
tied at the knee with bunches of many- 
colored ribbons ; broad-toed shoes, with 
silver buckles, or boots gaping at the 
top, into enormous and expensive dia- 
meter. Some of the women, too, wore 
silken gowns, extravagantly | laced, 
flounced, and furbelowed; hoods of silk, 
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tiffany, lutestring, or muslin; and 
aprons of similar stuffs, often richly 
embroidered. From this luxury there 
were all gradations of form and mate- 
rial, down to wool hats, homespun coats 
without plaits or stiffening, wash-leather 
or deerskin breeches, and hob-nailed 
shoes, undignified by buckles. 

This variety of texture and color in 
the garments was significant of the 
society of the period. Men were not 
so equal in each other's sight as they 
now are ; and the poorer classes felt no 
impatience at a show-of superiority on 
the part of the richer. Dress was not 
only a man’s covering but a means of 
signalizing his position with regard to 
other men. The inheritor of birth and 
fortune walked in “great boots.” and 
sported a ruffled shirt, to show that he 
was a gentleman; while the blacksniith 
or farmer was condemned by law to 
such linen and shoe-leather as befitted 
the humble grade of a yoeman. 

Yet, in heart at least, on this sab- 
bath morning, this hour of human self- 
abasement, all these men and women 
were bound to feel themselves united, 
or separated by far other things than 
the outward shows and trappings of 
fashion. Elders and laymen, justices 
and yeomen, their various carnal rai- 
ment must be lost sight of now, and be 
replaced to the eyes of the soul by 
spiritual garments. Some were on their 
way to the sanctuary in spotless robes 
of righteousness ; some in clothes de- 
filed by earthly contamination, and rent 
by the lunacy of an evil conscience. 
But who were the just, and who were 
the unjust? On nearly every face sat 
the same grave restraint, the same 
sternness of meditation, the same death 
of worldly cares and levity. Terriblé 
was the training of soul, and constant 
in its pressure from childhood to man- 
hood, which could thus bring all variety 
of features, all individuality of char- 
acter, into the the same inexorable 
austerity of expression. 

In the peace which passeth under- 
standing, in the secret indifference of 
hardened hypocrisy, in the fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation, yet all with the same step, and 
nearly in the same similitude of coun- 
tenance, individual after individual, 
group after group, moved onward to 
the place of assemblage. Without paus- 
ing for conversation, each entered as 
he arrived, and took his accustomed 


post. From the long slips in which the 
common people sat, and from the square 
pews occupied by the wealthier families, 
a crowd of serious faces were raised in 
solemn expectation toward the lofty 
pulpit: It was evident that a sermon 
of importance was expected that day; 
for the building was uncommonly full, 
and there were many persons there 
from Salem center, Beverly, and other 
neighboring villages. Presently a red, 
bloated visage appeared above the 
pulpit ; two bloodshot eyes glanced un- 
easily over the audience. and then 
closed for the opening petition. Parris 
was by no means the ridiculous person 
behind the desk that he often was in 
conversation ; he had a ready fluency, 
an imposing declamation, and an angry, 
clamorous, fulminating energy of lan- 
guage. On this occasion his prayer 
was short, pithy, tremendous ; breathing 
of hideous terrors, of unutterable hu- 
miliation, of guilt ,all but inexpiable, of 
mercy undeserved, of salvation granted 
to but few; sounding more like an ana- 
thema than a supplication; more like 
the voice of a judge than of one who 
confessed himself also a culprit. 

Next came a lengthened psalm from the 
Bay Version, deaconed out by couplets, 
and chanted in nasal tones, but with 
moving seriousness, by the whole con- 
gregation. Then followed another pray- 
er, far longer than the first, covering 
the whole state of religion in the world, 
and dwelling with condemnatory mi- 
nuteness on its low condition in Salem 
village. As the elder warmed with his 
subject, and commenced bringing pas- 
sages of Scripture to bear upon the 
things around him, he rose to a sustain- 
ed flight of even noble language. How 
was Jerusalem solitary! How were the 
heathen entered into her sanctuary! 
How had the adversary spread out his 
hand upon all her pleasant things! 
How were the sins of the prophets crim- 
son, and the iniquities of her priests 
polluted! Satan had gained a foot- 
hold among his people ; even his own 
ministerial household had been reached 
by the fiendish influence ; even in the 
church committed to his care, at least 
one had fallen away to the powers of 
darkness. Mysterious were the deal- 
ings of God. who had suffered Apollyon 
so to prevail, as it were, against the very 
elect. Bring to naught, O Lord, his dia- 
bolical counsels! Expose and confound 
them who have cast-in their part and 
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lot with him! Mete out justice with- 
out mercy to the hardened ; yea, tribu- 
lation and wrath to all them that 
combine to do evil! 

He ended; and an awful hush follow- 
ed, as men looked around with doubt- 
ful. troubled eyes, on each other’s faces. 
Who was the guilty one? who had 
fallen under the bondage of Satan? 
Who among them should dwell with 
everlasting burnings ? 

Then came another psalm, suitable 
in its fearful meaning to the relentless 
tenor of the prayer. At last, rising 
with all the severity of denunciation 
and curses on his swollen countenance, 
Parris uttered a text, which after-scenes 
rendered hideously memorable—*‘ have 
I not chosen you twelve, and one of 
you is a devil.” 

He began with stating the unques- 
tionable existence of devils; their 
abominable nature, their wonderful cun- 
ning, and their immense power. They 
could inflict plagues, wars, fires, and 
tempests; they could render the most 
airy things solid, and the most solid 
things invisible ; they could do wonders 
above and aguinst the course of nature 
and all natural causes. They knew how 
to torment the bodies and minds of the 
righteous ; how to entice the spirits of 
the sinful into hellish plots and commu- 
nions. Even now, the old serpent, the 
enemy of men, was creeping from house 
to house in Salem village, seeking 
whom he might lead away into ever- 
lasting blackness of darkness. 

Having thus introduced his subject, 
he gave a minute narration of the dia- 
bleries which had afflicted his family 
ever since the preceding February. 
Two innocent children, his daughter 
Elizabeth, aged nine years, and his 
niece Abigail Williams, aged eleven 
years, had been grievously tormented 
of Satan, because they refused to sign 
his book and aid in his nefarious de 
signs. Other two children, the eldest 
agirl of fourteen, both of them remark- 
able, like his own, for ingenuousness 
of temper, for piety of education, and 
guilelessness of speech, had likewise 
suffered from the fiendish enemy. They 
had been disturbed, convulsed, pinched 
black and blue, drugged with unearthly 
poisons, bitten, stuck with pins, brand- 
ed with invisible hot irons, choked 
nearly to suffocation with rags, and 
wounded with unseen weapons. They 
had shortly arrived at such a refining 
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alteration about their eyes as to see a 
devil of little stature and tawny color, 
who tendered them a red book for sig- 
nature; and, when they repulsed the 
abominable offer, the spectres, at the 
command of this imp, recommenced to 
torture them with prestigious and dia- 
bolical manifestations. And presently 
thereafter, as the refinement. in their 
vision became more penetrative, they 
began to discover the forms of these 
spectres, and who it was they resem- 
bled. 

‘* And who, O church of God,-were 
these troopers of Satan ?’’ he continued, 
in such fierce, startling thunder that his 
Cockney accent passed almost unno- 
ticed. ‘Persons in our own camp: 
yea, and one of them belongs, in pre- 
tense at least, to the very tent.of faith. 
Shall I utter her abominable name in the 
congregation of the Lord? Her face 
is not ’ere to-day, or I would point her 
out. But ye know of whom I speak; 
and God knows, also, who will discover 
and punish her sin.’’ 

He paused, as if to observe the effect 
of his denunciation. A confused noise 
ran through the audience; a buzz of 
whispers passing from mouth to mouth ; 
an audible shudder, of fear, wonder and 
indignation. ‘Who does he talk of ?”’ 
whispered More to his neighbor in the 
next pew, Justice Curwin. ‘* Of that 
rampant hag, Martha Carrier,*’ was the 
grim and not over carefully hushed 
response. ‘Do you believe the 
charge ?”” asked More coldly. ‘I be- 
lieve; O Lord,” replied Curwin, look- 
ing upward: ‘help thou mine unbe- 
ief !”” 

In the midst of the hushing murmur, 
a dark, middle aged, plainly-dressed 
woman rose from her seat, in rustling 
indignation, as if to leave the house. 
** Sit still, Sarah Cloyse !’”” whispered a 
gray-haired good-wife, catching her by 
the gown to detain her; but the woman 
drew away fiercely, stood up boldly in 
the aisle, turned a face of crimson 
wrath on the minister, and then strode 
haughtily out of the door. ‘ An- 
other,’”? muttered Justice Curwin. 
‘* Martha Carrier’s gossip. Have a care 
of thyself, Sarah Cloyse !” 

“Look! look!” said two or three 
good-wives, in a loud whisper, ‘ Eliza- 
beth Parris! she is possessed now, in 
the very sanctuary.” 

More turned, and gazed at the pas- 
toral pew. The sallow fever-and-ague- 
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face of the minister’s daughter was dis- 
torted by a hideous grimace, and her 
tongue lay out on her chin, as she 
stared with a strange leer after the re- 
treating Sarah Cloyse. Then her eyes 
rolled up until only the whites were 
visible, while her jaws snapped repeat- 
edly and loudly, as if in the extremity 
of agony. Mistress Parris backed off 
in a helpless way, but a muscular wo- 
man in the next pew leaned over and 
held the child by both shoulders, until, 
after one or two convulsive struggles, 
she sank back in a quiet, which seemed 
like faintness. There was a murmur as 
of prayerful ejaculations ; many hands 
were clasped together, and many eyes 
raised to heaven; not the eyes and 
hands of More, however, who stared 
around him with a settled and recon- 
ciled sneer. 

The assembly lapsed into quiet again, 
and Parris resumed his sermon, tak- 
ing care, it need hardly be said, to 
improve the interruption by a lengthen- 
ed and violent extempore. But why 
should we follow him through all the 
ferocious windings and twinings of that 
hydra-headed discourse? For two 
hours he poured forth a torrent of sour 
and curdled piety, of misapplied learn- 
ing, of infinite credulity, of savage, per- 
sistent imprecation. Between weari- 
ness and rage, More twisted on his 
seat as uneasily as a newly-stuck bee- 
tle on his pin, and when the benediction 
was pronounced over his aching bones, 
and pent-up indignation, he dragged 
Rachel out of church in a state of mind 
that would have been relieved by see- 
ing the building on fire, and Parris him- 
self pretty well alight. Yet, how dared 
he so chafe at the truth, amid the ve- 
hement faith and stern approbation 
which now found speech about him? 
**Doubtless,’’ said Justice Curwin, 
pausing on the door-step, ‘ the ty-dogs 
of the pit are abroad among us.”’ 

‘¢ Yea,” responded a grave and rev- 
erend senior, who came out alongside 
of him, ‘‘ and we must have a critical 
and exquisite caution, lest Satan get an 
advantage over us.” 

‘*We ought,” continued the justice, 
smoothing his chin, ‘* we ought to hum- 
bly recommend unto the government 
the speedy and vigorous prosecution of 
such as have rendered themselves ob- 
noxious.” 

‘¢ Yes, surely,’’ broke in the voice of 
Parris from behind, ‘that should be 
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done, and it can be done. There are 
directions in the law of God, and there 
are wholesome statutes of the Henglish 
nation, for the detection of witchcraft. 
It is not for us Helders to meddle, and 
to take the law into our own ‘ands, 
Who says that we would take the law 
into our own’ands? He is a liar, and 
shall ’ave his part with liars. But I 
say this, brethren: let Casar do his 
duty. Ought not Cesar to do his duty? 
I should Tike to rebuke the hextraor- 
dinary wretch who dares deny it.” 

A negro responded from the crowd— 
‘*Mass. Parris, Cesar jess as willin to 
do him duty as any oder brack man; 
but his observation fell unnoticed amid 
the murmur of louder and more import- 
ant voices. ‘ Permit me, gentlemen,” 
struck in More, energetically, ‘‘ and you 
reverend sir, excuse me if I do not en- 
tirely agree with you. There are cer- 
tain maladies of the body, which, in 
their effects, resemble maladies of the 
mind. Let us be cautious how we peril 
our neighbors’ necks, because there 
happen to be such things as epilepsies, 
and disturbed nerves, and hysteria.” 

“Sir,” responded Parris authorita- 
tively, ‘’ave I not ’ad various physi- 
cians to tend these children? Do you 
deny it, sir? But I can bring my peo- 
ple to bear me witness. And were they 
not unable, hall of them, to make any- 
thing of their case? Will you deny 
this, also? But I ’ave their own testi- 
monies that they could not. Yea, and 
the hexcellent Doctor Jonas Grigg, ’ere 
present, ’ath positively pronounced 
them to be under an evil ’and.”’ 

“Yes, that I have,” exclaimed the 
reverend senior before mentioned; 
‘*and if worthy Master More here de- 
sires to know the medicinal reasons of 
my decision——” 

‘**But, supposing the worst,”’ inter- 
rupted More impatiently, ‘‘ we should 
take care how we put faith in the devil. 
He is the father of lies, as the Scrip- 
tures say ; and never was accorded by 
any Christian people much reputation 
as a testimony in difficult cases.” 

“My child. 
bub in 
Parris ; 
witness 
that he doth? Then, I say, that his 
kingdom shall not stand; nor shall it 
stand, for thus saith the Scripture. 
And is she possessed by Satan? ’Ave 
I said that? Verily, I ’ave not; but 


speaks not by Beelze- 
her haccusations,” retorted 
‘no, for Satan will not bear 
against Satan. Who tells me 
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only that she is tormented by him; as I 
also, her father, am tormented through 
her. Ho, the price of what ’ath been 
destroyed in my ’ouse by these hafflic- 
tions !” ; 

** And Tituba ?”” asked More, with a 
perceptible sneer. ‘* Has she been tor- 
mented by Satan also! Or, has some 
one else joined in to make her sore?” 

The red face of the elder grew apo- 
plectic with wrath at this palpable hit; 
and, according to his custom when 
posed, he broke out in a roar of furi- 
ous declamation. 

‘Master More, will you abuse me be- 
cause [am on the Lord’s side? Will 
you rail at me with such names as 
Fisher, the Quaker, pelted ’oly Doctor 
Owen, withal? Will you call me a 
fiery fighter, and green-’eaded trum- 
peter, a ’edge’og, and grinning dog, a 
mole, a lizard, a tinker, a bell of no 
metal but the sound of a kettle? Am 
I a firebrand, an adder, a scorpion, a 
whirligig, a mooncalf, a ragged tatter- 
demalion, a wheelbarrow, and a Judas? 
Call on. I will not answer ye, but with 
the patience of lowliness. Call on, 
rail on; but, perhaps, it will be found 
at the last day that you ’ave lived in 


logic and philosophy, which are of the 
devil ?” 

Pausing suddenly, he caught his 
daughter’s hand, and strode pompously 
away, followed by the justice, the doc- 
tor, and nearly all those who had stop- 


ped to listen to the dialogue, ‘* Come, 
let us go home,” said Rachel, pulling 
at her father’s arm ; for the girl was 
frightened by the black looks of the 
minister and his adherents. ‘Sure 
enough, child, “ answered More ; “‘ our 
papist progenitor, with his Utopia, 
would be more profitable company 
than these—” 

A shrill scream interrupted him, fol- 
lowed by a muffled noise as of some 
one bouncing on the green sward ; and 
then came loud, confused exclamations, 
mingled with the tramp of heavy feet, 
as many people rushed toward the group 
which followed Parris. That group had 
now halted, and those who composed it 
were struggling and pushing as if to 
get near some object of great interest 
at its centre- More, excited in a mo- 
ment, tossed off Rachel’s arm, and 
mingled with the eager, hustling spec- 
tators. There was Elizabeth Parris, 
prostrate in a seeming convulsion, 
screaming, writhing, and striking with 
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such energy, that it was difficult for the 
eye to follow her frantic motions. 
‘Oh!’ she screeched ; “Oh! the spec- 
tre torments me! Sarah Cloyse tor- 
ments me! She bites my arm!” 

‘“* Where? where ?” shouted the ven- 
erable Grigg; and then came furious 
pokes at the air, in all directions, from 
the old gentleman’s hickory stick, to 
the great peril of the bystanders’ phy- 
siognomies. Justice Curwin followed 
his example with ferocious presence of 
mind, and made a score of rapid hits, 
with his silver-headed cane, until he 
splintered it across somebody’s head-~ 
perhaps the devil’s. Parris, in the 
meanwhile, fell to praying clamordus- 
ly; and half a dozen poor people go 
down on the knees of their homespun 
breeches. These vigorous measures 
against the powers of the air were re- 
markably successful; so that, by the 
time More had elbowed a passage into 
the excited group, the convulsion was 
nearly over; and Elizabeth Parris, with 
closed eyes, lay wearily in the arms of 
the muscular good-wife of the pew- 
scene. ° 

‘‘ Behold the marks of the’ hag’s 
teeth ! cried Grigg, lifting up the girl’s 
forearm to view; and, sure enough, 
there was the plain print of two rows of 
small teeth, well indented into the lean, 
unhealthy flesh. Groans of horror, 
curses on the witch, and half-articulate 
prayers burst from the crowd of pale, 
amazed, passionate gazers. ‘ The 
thing is sure,” said one; ‘ that Cloyse 
is a creature of Beelzebub.” “IT 
thought so,’’ echoed another, “* when 
I saw her flinch from the word.’ 

“Those are no woman’s teeth,” in- 
terposed More, seizing the arm and 
holding it fast in spite of the girl’s 
struggles to loose herself. ‘ Make her 
bite the flesh herself, and then compare 
the two marks.” 

“Away with thee! Get away!” 
screamed Parris, laying hold of More’s 
shoulder as if he would have torn him 
off by violence ; while ominous growls 
arose from the thickening crowd, min- 
gled with such epithets as, “ hardened 
Sadducee! abettor of Satan!” A tall, 
strong-built, fair man, of thirty-five, 
with a kind, but credulous expression 
of countenance, put his arm gently 
around More’s waist and tried to draw 
him away, remonstrating, at the same 
time, against his unbelief. “* Ah, John 
Willard,” said More; “ you are a con- 
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stable, an officer of justice, and ought 
not to oppose a search atter the truth. 
You will see the lie in all this some day. 
Take care you see it not too late for 
your own conscience and life.” 

For a time he still held firm to the 
lean wrist, and insisted that the wench 
should bite as he directed; but Rachel 
drew him so earnestly by his coat, and 
looked at him with such large suppli- 
cating eyes of terror, that at last he let 
go his hold, saying loudly and angrily : 

“ Right well, gentlemen and yeomen 
of Salem! If you will blind yourselves, 
may the devil blind you!” 

With this reckless speech he took his 
daughter’s arm, and burst out of the ex- 
cited crowd, elbowing the burly settlers 
aside with a strength that seemed ill 
proportioned to his low, light figure. 
They walked a quarter of a mile with- 
out speaking; for More was too angry 
to talk, and Rachel was afraid to inter- 
rupt his sullen silence. It was a great 
relief when Martha Carrier, leading her 
elfish little Sarah, burst through a 
thicket of hazel bushes which bordered 
the path, and confronted them, 

** Ha, Good-wife Carrier, you come 
upon us strangely,” said More, 

““[I’m going to the village,” was the 
brief and rather sulky response. 

“ How is it,” heasked, “that you 
choose to day for a visit to that un- 
lucky village ?"’ 

‘* Master More,” said the woman, 
with that fine haughtiness which some- 
times marked her manner, ‘“‘and you 
too, Mistress Rachel, 1 am a bit sur- 
ct at your speaking to me. You 

ave avoided my conversation for a 
time past; and I dare say I well know 
the reason. You are not the only ones 
who have consigned me to the syna- 
gogue of Satan, and would rather meet 
a wild cat by night than me.” 

‘Not so, I swear, Martha,’ said 
More warmly. “I never avoided you; 
nor Rachel either, knowingly to me; 
and now, at all events, I am ready to be 
fast friends with you. As for syna- 
gogues of Satan, I believe I have just 
shaken the dust of one off my feet. 
But let me counsel you not to go to 
Salem village to-day.” 

“T am going there to see my brave 
gossip, Sarah Cloyse,” persisted Martha 
doggedly. 

‘Ah! then you know what happened 
this morning ?” 

**How I was denounced by Parris 


for a witch? Yes, I have had it from a 
dozen govd-wives already; and each 
one asked me if I would confess. [I 
wanted to meet no more people, and so 
I took to the fields ’’ 

More looked after Rachel, and saw 
that she was several yards away, plait- 
ing a chaplet of oak-leaves for that un- 
easy little Sarah. ‘* Come, Good-wife 
Carrier,” said he, ‘‘ sit down here, and 
let us talk further of these wretched 
affairs. — Why does Parris hate you 
thus?” was his blunt question, when 
they were both seated on the green 
bank overhung by hazels. 

‘*Have you never heard of the trou- 
bles, concerning land, which he has had 
with his peuple ?”? asked Martha. 

“Something; but not much. What 
did I care for those parish squabbles ?” 

“Well, Parris got a grant of land 
from the town which covered the right- 
ful property of other people ; and that, 
of course, made confusion. The wronged 
ones stood up for their rights; and so 
did their friends for them. I was against 
Parris, for I never liked him overmuch; 
and beside, my gossip, Sarah Cloyse, 
lost a two-acre lot by this affair. I cut at 
him whenever I could; and of all Salem 
good-wives, they say that Martha Car- 
rier can ply the sharpest tongue, if she 
minds herself to use it. Even now those 
words are remembered; and some re- 
peat them who would be glad to see the 
back of this Parris, and have Elder 
Burroughs return to them. He is not 
a man to forgive me or them. I have 
been struck at first because I have re- 
moved from his ministrations and mean 
to remove from his church; but others 
will have their turn soon; and he will 
get vengeance on all sooner or later, if 
lying can get it.’ 

“And Elder Noyse,’’ said More; 
‘show do you stand with him? You are 
his housekeeper now. Will he favor 
you against a brother minister ?” 

Martha looked cautiously around ; 
but, seeing that the young folks were 
at a safe distance, she replied in a 
smothered tone: ‘* He ought to favor 
me, for he has done me wrong enough.” 

‘How so?” inquired More, with real 
interest; and then added: ‘* But do not 
tell me, if it annoys you.” 

**T will tell you, if you will promise 
me, on the word of a gentleman—as you 
are—that you will never tell it again.” 

More promised. 

“I would not speak of it,” she con- 
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tinued sullenly, ‘*but I see that he 
favors your daughter; and I do not 
wish her to come to any harm; nor 
him to any good, perhaps. Six years 
ago that child of mine was a babe, and 
I was a widow. I was handsomer 
then: yes, I was downright handsome, 
though I say it. Noyse courted me: 
he loves handsome women. I thought 
he would marry me, and I loved him as 
I never loved my good-man. But an- 
other—richer than {—perhaps as hand- 
some—came between us and got him 
away — though she died before he 
could marry her. 
word, for he had done nothing publicly ; 
but I forgot nothing, and never will. 
hate him now.” 

She uttered these last words through 
her teeth, and rose, her face flushed 
with hot blood, and her eyes glistening 
with tears of anger. ‘Come, Sarah,” 
she called, and moved away from More 
without looking at himagain. ‘+ Come, 
Sarah.” 

‘TI won’t,” shouted the little girl, 
tearing her chaplet. The mother moved 
on unheeding. The passionate child 
threw itself on the ground and screamed 
loudly. Still the mother walked on, 
until Sarah got up and ran after her in 
an uproar of crying. 

** Poor woman! I am afraid she does 
not hate him enough,” muttered More, 
as he beckoned to Rachel and resumed 
his march homeward. 


CHAPTER V. 


RACHEL dreamed of witches all night 
after that sermon in Salem village, and 


More scarcely slept at all. This man 
had an uncomfortable mental propensity 
for calling up any particular object of 
grief or dislike, and pertinaciously turn- 
ing it before his ardent imagination, like 
a joint of meat before a fire, until it 
blackened into the most abominable 
coloring. But these brooding fits sel- 
dom lasted long; some new circum- 
stance generally attracting his mobile 
attention before twenty-four hours had 
revolved around the old one. An early 
knock at his door on Monday morning 
diverted him from the imaginary scalp- 
dance which he was performing around 
Parris and all other believers in witch- 
craft. **Open,” he cried, rising from 
his breakfast-table, and the sturdy little 
oaken portal swung gruffly back on its 
hinges, admitting a lean, withered, bent 
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old woman, meanly dressed, who, on 
catching his eye, broke into a silly 
chuckle. ‘Good mornin’ to ye, Mas- 
ther More, me darlint boy,” said she, 
with an Irish brogue strong enough to 
flavor a nation. Rachel laughed, prob- 
ably to hear her father addressed by so 
infantine a title; and More, taking the 
old creature gently by the hand, drew 
her inta the cabin, saying, “ Come in, 
Bridget, my house is always open to 
my old foster-mother.” 

She kissed his hand affectionately, 
patted his face, and nodded gaily to Ra- 
chel. ‘ Ah,” said she, “he’s always 
glad to see the owld woman that held 
him and nursed him when he was a 
chick. He’s always good and gener- 
ous, the dear boy. God bless ye for a 
beautiful girl, too! The howly Virgin 
loves ye, and wont let ye come to har- 
rum. Don’t mind if I talk about the 
Virgin, honeys. Ye’re Protestants, 1 
know, but it'll all be right at last.” 

«Sit down, Goody,” said Rachel, lay- 
ing her hand on the old woman’s shoul- 
der, and pushing her softly towards the 
table. ‘ You shall eat some venison- 
steak. Your old boy, there, loves 
venison-steak ; and you must love what 
he loves.” 

‘Don't call him old, honey,” said the 
poor creature, with a fond look at More. 
‘* He’s always young and handsome. I 
knew him so twinty year agone. He's 
younger thin the youngest of ’em, and 
sthrong and hearty likealion. The owld 
fiend sha’na come near him. Bridget 
knows the owld fiend, and wo’na let him 
harrum her beautiful boy, the cray- 
ther.” 

‘* Don’t say that, nurse,” said More. 
‘Don’t talk about the fiend in this 
country. It’s dangerous company to 
be bragging of in New England.” 

‘‘Oh, but he’s a prince, my fiend; 
the prince of the powers of the air, high 
and mighty. Look here!” and she 
drew out of her pocket a couple of dirty 
little dolls, made of rags, stuffed, ap- 
parently, with goat’s hair. « Behold 
ye what I use when I want to call him, 
and he comes in the wind. I learnt to 
do it long ago, in poor Ireland, and now 
it serves me in me owld age. But, 
honeys, I forgot. Here’s a ietther from 
Masther Bowson to the boy. Yes, 
Misthress Rachel, I'll sit down and 
take a bit of yer venison. Bless ye, 
I’m as glad to see ye as when I beheld 
yer faces a year agone, whin ye first 
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come over the say, to give a good day 
to owld Bridget. Bless ye, and thank 
ye for yer kindness.” 

More opened the deacon’s note, and 
read aloud as follows : 


“ Honor'’p Kinsman—This is written hop- 
ing in your continu’d helth, as also that of 
Rachel, our belov’d neece in the Lord, 
whereto I add a desire of mine and my cher- 
ished wyf, that you will both attend a dinner 
at our dwelling, to morrow, in honor of our 
dear neece’s birthday, the eighteenth. This is 
sent by the hands of the Jersey woman, Bish- 
op; our man-servant, Teague, having a fit of 
the ague, and I at fast for prayer to be held 
in Elder Parris’s keeping-room as regards our 
deliv’rance from witches and all ungodliness. 

* Yours in true friendship, 
** Joun Bowson, Deac.” 

More smiled as he lighted his pipe 
with the letter, and said: ** Well, Ra- 
chel, this is kind of my brother-in-law. 
We will go gladly. See that your 
finery be all in order. We must have 
no wrinkles in the silk dress ; and, mind, 
no cap on the little head. Eighteen 
years old! 
ago \ ad 

By the way, I suppose that I ought 
to stop one moment and expostulate 
with the surprised reader, who is, doubt- 
less, incredulous at hearing so much of 
the dear Irish brogue so early in Salem 
history. But Irish there were in those 
old New England times; and Irish 
witches, too—as witness the most credi- 
ble Cotton Mather, This cautious his- 
torian gives, in his Magnolia, a long 
account of a certain venerable washer- 
woman from the Emerald Isle, who, no 
later than 1688, was tried and hanged 
at Boston for sorcery. He also tells of 
a countryman of this villainous hag, 
who, ‘having almost learned to read,” 
set up with considerable success as a 
preacher, ‘‘in the southern part of our 
land.” Mather, by the way, speaks 
disrespectfully of the whole Emerald 
race, doubtless because of its popish 
inclinations; and always calls a Hiber- 
nian by the contemptuous generic name 
of Teague, as now he is known dispar- 
agingly under the title of Paddy. But 
the reader will please to preserve some 
respect for John Bowson’s Teague, in- 
asmuch as he will play quite as sensible 
and kindly a part in our history as that 
same revorail Mather. 

The door of Master Bowson’s house 
was a ponderous affair of double oak 
planks, fastened with spikes arranged in 
the form of diamonds. It was swung 
wide open now, so as to afford free in- 
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gress to all comers, into a spacious hall, 
which divided the mansion from front 
to rear. On one side of this passage 
was the shop where the deacon had ac- 
cumulated a great part of his fortune; 
but the entrance to this magazine of al! 
possible articles of colonial barter was 
through another door, cut in the outside 
of the building; so that the hall only 
opened into the family parlor and kitch- 
en, and, by means of a stairway, into the 
sleeping chambers above. In the door 
stood Frisk and John himself, both in 
a great excitement of joy, and both wag- 
ging their tails, as it were, at sight of the 
visitors. John sidled about from one to 
the other, kissed Rachel and More also, 
kicked Frisk off from the silk dress, and 
then hospitably pushed them all, the 
dog included, into the keeping-room. 
Mistress Bowson, red from the kitchen 
fire, hurried in to meet them, and gushed 
forth in an effusion of embraces. Then 
they all kissed the Goody, who, for once, 
had been seduced into the parlor, and 
who, as a matter of course, set up a 
psalm of welcome, which was immedi- 
ately drowned by one of Frisk’s howls 
of detestation. Finally John thrust 
them all successively into cushioned, 
high-backed chairs, and tumbled into 
another himself, completely out of 
breath with his hospitable exertions. 
* Brother More,” said he, ** bless God! 
she’s eighteen years old, isn’t she? the 
finest lass in Salem; mercy on us! I 
never meant to tell her so, but really she 
is a wonder, fit for an elder’s wife, or 
the governor, eh ?” 

And thus, without connection, or 
much punctuation, the good-hearted 
soul ran on, until he forgot what he 
meant to say, and closed in confusion, 
with a peroration of grinni More 
talked about previous birth-days in the 
old country; Rachel nar her at- 
tempts to tame certain suspicious robins 
and salvage squirrels; Mistress Bowson 
ran in and out from the kitchen, where 
she was superintending an amazing 
amount of cookery ; and Goody Bowson, 
inspired by the uproar and a glass of 
canary, cackled strenuously about no- 
body knew what, and ended by tryin 
to sing the hundred and nineteent. 
psalm. 

So soon as Rachel could get away 
from her uncle, she danced into the 
kitchen to watch the preparations for 
dinner. The red-armed and red-faced 
Hannah was running about with the 
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liveliness of a pea ina hot frying-pan. 
Mistress Bowson hopped nimbly here 
and there, tasting of everything, after 
the fashion of a robin-redbreast on a 
crumb cloth. Teague—it not being his 
ague Say-—coliouat in and out with bas- 
kets of chips and armfuls of fire-wood. 
The energetic firm of back-log, fore-log 
and co., roared like lions, in the spacious 
fire-place, and sent out heat enough to 
throw a volcano into a perspiration. 
The wild-goose was getting brown and 
crackly, the venison pasty showed every 
symptom of taking a favorable turn; the 
pot bubbled in a tremendous excitement 
over the subject of turnips and cabbages. 
In the midst of all, Frisk raised occa- 
sional yelps of woe, whenever a snatch 
of the Goody’s hymnology reached him, 
as if he labored under momentary ex- 
pectation of being himself boiled, fried, 
roasted, or toasted. While I think of 
it, I ought to say a word more concern- 
ing this canine victim of delicate nerves, 
lest hereafter, amid the adventures of 
more important personages, I should not 
be able to give him his due share of at- 
tention. In such a psalm-singing, bell- 


jangling community as Salem, it may 
well be supposed that a dog of so sensi- 


tive an organization would have many 
miserable moments. He was well fed and 
well treated ; was naturally a quadruped 
of frisky, happy character ; but this per- 


petual sacred music and bell-pulling , 


embittered his existence. He would have 
been happy to go to church with the fami- 
ly ; and he wagged his tail vigorously to 
that effect every Sunday morning; nor, 
in fact, did he ever fail to accompany 
them up to the steps of the tabernacle ; 
but that was the utmost verge to which 
his affectionate devotion could carry 
him; and he never ventured his nervous 
ears inside the door, except, perhaps, in 
the bitterest winter weather. here 
was a psalm-singing congregation there ; 
and there was a tithing man there, who 
knocked sleepy men and noisy dogs on 
the head with a clubbed stick; not to 
dilate upon a fox-tail at the other end of 
the stick, with which he wiped the faces 
of somniferous women. So Frisk re- 
mained outside, or, if he went in, only 
threw back his head, and made the mo- 
tions of howling, as if even that eased 
him. On but one occasion, during the 
past winter, had he forgotten his usual 

rudence. That was when Hannah, 

eacon Bowson’s servant girl, was ad- 
mitted to the church. Frisk followed 
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her up the aisle, and listened to the con- 
fession of faith and covenant in a very 
reverent silence. But when the con- 
gregation broke forth in a hymn, his 
mastery over his feelings gave way, and 
he uttered a long howl expressive of 
agonizing emotions. The tithing man 
bre him with a single thump, and 
id the same by several snickering 
younkers; but some of the gravest per- 
sons in the church barely controlled 
their faces; and the circumstance stuck 
in the ticklish. spot of Salem for weeks 
after. Young people whispered that Frisk 
had been struck by conviction ; and even 
Elder Noyse was not ashamed to joke a 
little on the absurd interruption ; observ- 
ing to Rachel, that ‘* verily the brute 
showed a tenderness of soul which might 
shame many self-styled Christians.” 

I must not omit to mention that Frisk 
had a four-footed fellow-lodger in the 
shape of a black cat, with whom he lived 
on terms of the kindliest intimacy. Pus- 
sy, however, by no means sympathized 
with his eccentricities on the subject of 
hymns and church bells, and stared in 
flat-eared astonishment whenever he 
broke out in his woeful refrains to 
Goody Bowson’s cackling canticles. 
Both these creatures had been much 
held and coddled and overfed by Rachel, 
who was possessed by an affectionate 
disposition, and a particular weakness 
for pets. Frisk never seemed to be the 
worse for it all, but the poor cat suffered 
after the common fashion of feline sybar- 
ites ; and, before the Mores left Deacon 
Bowson’s, she had attacks of a kind of 
staring and scampering epilepsy. 

Well, while we have been talking of 
Frisk and his furry friend, the great 
oaken table has been rolied thunder- 
ously into the centre of the keeping- 
room, cloaked in a brown amplitude of 
fresh linen, and loaded with pewter 
plates, pewter tankards, and ponderous 
horn-handled qa and forks. Pasi 
weighty silver ms were posted op- 
ses my other, indicating the places 
of More and John Bowson. Large 
trays of rye-bread and smoking corn- 
cakes took their stand at the corners. 
Three obese pitchers, one of water, one 
of ale, and one of cider, rose at inter- 
vals, in moist and wide-mouthed fellow- 
ship. And now, in the midst of all, 
ascended the pacific smoke of a mighty 
Indian pudding, more friendly than any 
calumet of peace ; more golden than the - 
sheaves of harvest. ith feelings of 
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vague reverence, part for the d 
cheer, and part for its Giver, Sohn 
Bowson seated his guests and himself 
at table. He asked a brief blessing, 
with his eyes wide open, as if he was 
afraid the pudding would run away be- 
fore he could finish the tantalizing for- 
mula; and, ere the amen was fairl 
out of his mouth, the knife and fork 
were in his hands, and the boiled In- 
dian, with the resignation of a fat mis- 
sionary in the Cannibal Islands, re- 
ceived them into its capacious bosom. 

‘“‘ Brother More,” said John, cutting 
out whole strata from his rich quarry, 
‘« T never see these slices of Indian pud- 
ding but what I think of the streets of the 
New Jerusalem which are paved with 
gold.” 

“Truly, John,” broke in his wife, ‘I 
am surprised at you. Iam glad Mas- 
ter ~Higginson heard not that speech. 
He would think that it was discoursing 
with much levity of the glories of hea- 
ven.” 

‘Not so fast, sister,” responded More, 
laughing. ‘*I am of your husband’s 
thinking. To descend from the celes- 
tial gold to the earthly pudding, would 
be, indeed, irreverent; but, to rise from 
a sensual view of the latter to a spirit- 
ual consideration of the former, is 
worthy of the most devout mind. I 
imagine that our elder would follow the 
same train of ideas, and even deduce a 
very pretty lecture out of these slices 
of boiled gold.” 

“ Ah, brother,” said the serious, yet 
kindly woman, ‘* you must have your 
own way, I suppose, if you once begin 
to talk; but in general I think we 
ought to be caret before young folk. 
‘If any is merry,’ says the apostle, ‘let 
him sing psalms.’ ” 

Old Goody Bowson took the hint, 
and broke out with various feeble- 
minded trills and quavers, to the effect 
that the Lord was her shepherd and 
would not suffer her to want. She cer? 
tainly could not have wanted any more 
eae for her pewter plate was 

eaped with it to an extent that would 


have been discouraging to three times 


her weight in old ladies. A short si- 
lence now ensued, only broken by the 
appetizing clatter of knives and forks, 
and the foaming rush of beer or cider 
intothe tankards. Stentorian calls from 
John Bowson then summoned Hannah 
to bear away the crumbled ruins, which 
were all that remained of the pudding’s 
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late magnificence. In a moment after, 
Hannah blowsed in again, bearing the 
roast goose couched on a divan of baked 
beans. 

** Brother More,” said John, “ wild- 
goose is a famous dish when it can be 
eaten. But the other day I had one 
which, as I reckon, came over in the 
ark—I mean in the Mayflower,” he 
added, with a hasty glance at his wife. 
‘I borrowed Wequash’s tomahawk to 
carve it, but might as well have tried to 
carve an andiron, and so gave it to We- 
quash; dare say it mortified his stom- 
ach.”* 

But it will not do to be as long in de- 
scribing this remarkable dinner as our 
friends were in eating it. Suffice it to 
say, that after the turkey came a wild- 
duck flanked by cabbage and turnips, 
which was succeeded by a venison pas- 
ty, which was succeeded in turn by an 
English plum pudding, stuffed with 
raisins from Malaga, and in every pud- 
dingly quality worthy of its ancestors 
in the old country. And now, the 
pitchers of ale and cider were borne 
away to make room for the more aristo- 
cratic presence of two decanters filled 
with the then famous wine of Canary. 
The tankards were ‘also removed, and 
their places supplied by costly glasses, 
whose transparency rendered them 
worthy of the clear and sparkling li- 
quid which brimmed them. 

**Noble wine is this,” said More; 
‘sufficient to entice one into a very 
meeting of witches.” 

This was the first allusion that had 
been made to the eldritch mysteries 
which of late troubled the peace of Sa- 
lem; not that Deacon Bowson and his 
family did not take an interest in the 
weird manifestations; yes, even regard 
them with no inconsiderable degree of 
belief, perplexity, and fear; but up to 
this moment the horrible subject had 
been crowded out of mind by the press 
of good cheer and friendly gayety. 
Now, however, at this light mention of 
that awful thing, a witch-meeting, Sis- 
ter Ann looked up with a pained ex- 
pression, and John grew a shade graver 
in spite of the mirthful influence of old 
Canary. ‘Ah, brother!” said the good 
woman, “that is a dreadful word to ut- 
ter thus, when Satan seems to be 
abroad among us in person, seeking, 
perhaps, to destroy the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in these parts of the 
world.” 
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‘Abroad in his own person, sister 
Ann?” said More; “or abroad in the 
person of that ranting Parris of Salem 
Vi q” 


“Henry,” whispered Sister Ann, “let 
us be cautious how we speak of the 
Lord’s ministers. In censuring them 
we may set back our own salvation or 
that of others; above all when we con- 
demn their actions in the hearing of 
young folks like Rachel.” 

John Bowson, meanwhile, was lost in 
a series of new and ingenious reflections. 
It had never before occurred to him to 
identify the demoniac possessions preva- 
lent in Salem village so closely with 
Parris as to disconnect them from the 
community at large. Now, it broke 
upon him all at once, that none of them 
had occurred in his own church, and 
under the preaching of his own pastor ; 
so that they might be regarded as the 
affair of another parish, not at all con- 
cerning those who listened to the minis- 
trations of Elder Noyse. This consid- 
eration altered his feelings on the sub- 
ject materially, and led him to look up- 
on the supposed witchcrafts with much 
less faith, respect, and terror than he 
had done five minutes before. There- 
fore, when he spoke, it was to support 
his brother-in-law, and express his own 
general dislike of the shepherd of Salem 
village. ‘* Don’t like that Parris,” said 
he. ‘Lobster-colored face, brother 
More, eh? He, he, he!” 

‘‘Excellently remarked,” answered 
More. ‘The man has gormandized 
himself into a semi-apoplexy ; and, be- 
cause the blood runs to his head, he 
sees everything scarlet, and would fain 
hang or roast a score or so of his neigh- 
bors. There is nothing like your in- 
flamed stomachs for heating men up to 
the pitch of hatreds, cursings, hangings, 
and damnations.” 

More rushed on with his curious 
rhetoric, abusing, without stint or mea- 
sure, the Reverend Parris and all his 
adherents in the matter of witchcraft. 
He related his Sunday adventures, and 
praised vehemently the heroic secession 
of spunky Sarah Cloyse. He talked so 
eloquently, that the worthy deacon de- 
clared himself ‘fully persuaded in his 
own mind, that Parris’s two brats ought 
to be switched with brambles.’’ He 
silenced the conscientious, though 
kindly deprecations of sister Ann, 
and drowned¢ in his impetuous ora- 
tory, two untimely attempts of Goody 
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Bowson at a little appropriate psalm- 


ody. 

lt was nothing unusual for him thus 
to convert his simple-minded host; for 
he had convinced -him, on this very sub- 
ject, at least a dozen times before. Ex- 
cept in matters of business, John never 
could carry on an argument, or uphold 
a decision against the learned and ready 
More. His small intellect was always 
blown about by the opposing winds of 
doctrine; and his most solid credences 
grew misty, vague, impalpable to his 
eyes, in the whirl of logic and sarcasm. 
In fact, he seldom thought of contra- 
dicting his kinsman’s judgments, so 
respectfully did he pete his erudition, 
and especially his birth as a gentleman. 
At this moment, with a brimming glass 
of Canary in his hand, and a halo of 
Canary emanating from his jovial coun- 
tenance, he was as perfectly convinced 
that there was not a witch or a warlock 
in Salem, as he was of his own identity 
with prosperous, happy, and, it must be 
confessed, slightly tipsy John Bowson. 

But in a moment more it was all 
doubtful again, and the spiritual atmos- 
phere seemed woefully dark and squally. 
Rachel and her aunt had left the table, 
and were sitting by the window, talking 
of household matters at the little cabin, 
when the girl exclaimed: “‘ Look there, 
aunt! Father, come here!” 

** What is it, little lass?” said More, 
over his Canary; and Deacon Bowson 
echoed, with a  semi-sober giggle, 
“« What is it, little lass?” 

**It is Goody Bishop,” continued 
Rachel, peering out through the small, 
diamond-shaped panes. ‘ Yes, it is 
old Bridget, father’s foster-mother ; 
and John Willard has her by the arm; 
yes, and Justice Hawthorne is on the 
other side.”’, 

‘*Committed !”” said More. “The 
commitments have begun, then ;” and 
he ran to the window. 

* Ah, yes !”’ observed Mrs. Bowson ; 
‘+ pity that it should be so. One knows 
not what to say. But this poor woman 
has been cried out upon for two montks 
now, by the afflicted children.” 

“Bridget Bishop!” repeated More, 
staring out, with more of wonder than 
anger. ‘Why, the poor old creature 
is childish ; more imbecile, by a dozen 
degrees, than Parris himself.” 

‘I fear, indeed,” said Mrs. Bowson, 
‘that this commitment has been made 
on some insufficient accusation. This 
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aged woman is a person of bad conver- 
sation, it is true, as might be expected 
from one so ignorant, and a papist. 
But I have held her, of late, to be slight- 
ly lunatic, and so have many of the 
neighborhood, for which reason I hope 
that she will soon be discharged.” 

“Sister Ann,” said More,‘‘ do not hope 
too cheerful things. ‘There be several 
persons in the community, high in po- 
sition, high in learning, who are little 
less deranged in their wits than old 
Bridget; but because they are rich and 
respected, their folly is powerful for 
evil. My nurse may escape; and I 
hope, by all the sacredness of old age, 
that she will. But gaze again upon 
that foolery, and answer where ye will 
stop. Who would think that of kind 
John Willard, and of grave Justice 
Hawthorne? Look there, and tell me 
which of those three is the greatest 
idiot? Look there !’’ 

“Look there!’’ repeated John Bow- 
son, in a weak voice, leaning against a 
sideboard, and staring in the direction 
of More’s finger. More turned half 
round, with the impression that his re- 
spectable kinsman-in-law was consider- 
ably disturbed by his Canary. He was 
eiedind by the air of sober and trem- 
ulous concern which clouded the simple 
deacon’s countenance. The jovial tint 
of wine had vanished, bearing away in 
its ebb something even of his natural 
raddiness; and with eyes full of evi- 
dent trouble, he stared silently over Ra- 
chel’s shoulder on that brief, transient, 
but significant drama of superstition. 
Bridget Bishop, an old, feeble good- 
wife—whom he had known as a neigh- 
bor for the last ten years—passed be- 
fore him, under the ban of witchcraft. 
On one side of her, as the arresting of- 
ficer, walked that excellent and esteem- 
ed citizen, John Willard; on the other, 
eagerly questioning the old mumbli 
creature, went one of the first men o 
Salem, John Hawthorne. The broad 
shoulders, solid form, and steady tread 
of the justice, seemed to express a con- 
scious rectitude of intention, and a firm 
determination to fulfill unquestionable 
duty. His massy, aquiline features, 
u ngably florid complexion and re- 

e iron-gray hair, completed the 
picture of a wise and resolute magis- 
trate. engaged in an enterprise which 
God had sanctioned, and man dared not 
oppose. Well might the scene cause 
John Bowson to grow pale, and his 


judgment to reel from doubt to the ex- 
tremity of belief. Sanctioned by soci- 
ety, sanctioned by the law, sanctioned 
by the church, the dogma of witch- 
craft rose before him, and demanded his 
unhesitating credence. It was not in 
his feeble and credulous nature to resist 
such a combination; and, even as he 
stood there, he believed and trembled. 

Justice Hawthorne and Sheriff Wil- 
lard stalked on, dragging the miserable 
old woman away between them. The 
group was followed by several men of 
the lower classes, and a mob of curious, 
yet sedate children. They reached a 
corner; they passed out of sight; the 
three gazers turned to each other; 
More looked sullen ; Rachel, anxious; 
Bowson, terrified ; his wife, sorrowful. 
With little opposition, and with not 
many words, the visitors took their 
leave of the now dismal household. 

‘*We may see some sad and foolish 
doings,” said More; to which Bowson 
replied by shaking his head, and look- 
ing as if he had a Dismal Swamp in his 
heart. When Rachel turned a quarter 
of a mile distant, to take a last look at 
the house, her poor uncle was still spell- 
bound on the doorstep. 

‘* Good afternoon, Master More. Good 
afternoon, Rachel,” said that tall, hand- 
some yeoman, Mark Stanton, as he 
blushingly met them in the highway. 
‘* Ha, Mark !” replied More, starting out 
of his angry revery. ‘They have com- 
mitted old Bridget; did you know it?” 

*“‘ T saw her go by,’’ said Mark, look- 
ing ie ‘Did you see her little 

children, sir?’ They ran after 
er crying, a great way, sir; and tried 
to hold on to her old rags, till Goodman 
Herrick cut their little bare legs with a 
switch. Then they stopped and cried 
there in the street alone, sir, till Elder 
Higginson came by and took them to 
his house; it was truly bad to hear 
them cry, and see them so.alone in the 
world, Master More !”” 

“We must get a home for them, Ra- 
chel,” said More. . ‘* But what is going 
to be done with old Bridget, Mark ?” 

“Qh! there is the examination that 
comes on the eleventh of April. It is 
to bein-the meeting-house, you know; 
and they say. Judge Sewall and other 
Boston aalation are to be there.’’ 

“I know Judge Sewall,” replied 
More. ‘I will try to see him, and 

ive him my ideas on*these affairs. 
by, Mark.” 
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GOTTINGEN IN 1824. 


T was about nine o’clock on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, January 2\1st, 
1824, that the Eilwagen came to a 
grateful halt. Iwas at the end of a 
wearisomé journey. The subaltern at 
the gate, having, in a few moments, 
assured himself that we were not a per- 
fidious Grecian horse, but his honest 
old acquaintance, the slow coach (Eil- 
wagen, literally rendered, means fast- 
coach), from Cassel, bade our patient 
conductor ‘* Forwards :”” and I entered 
the town of Géttingen. An American 
youth, dropt down on a winter night 
into a German university, in the heart 
of strange Germany, deaf.and dumb as 
to the speech around him, not within 
hundreds of miles of a being who knew 
his name or nature, or cared whether 
the next night he slept in his bed or 
his coffin! ‘There was an hour for 
wailing homesickness. But youth is at 
once brave and plastic, manfully breast- 
ing adversities, and, at the same time, 
shaping itself fluently—body and mind 
—to immediate pressures; and finding 
ever a zest in new conditions, those, 
even, that are the least sunny. I was 
not in redundant spirits, but yet, I 
went thankfully to bed in the Crown 
Inn, and slept the sleep of healthy 
youth. 

In the morning, loneliness grasped me 
more stringently, as though the light of 
day illuminated my isolation, and 
made it painfully sensible. But in my 
pocket f had, along with a dinner- 
vouching letter of credit, other less car- 
nal letters, which were sure to be hon- 
ored as drafts on hospitality. These I 
made haste to deliver in the forenoon. 
An hour afterwards, I received from 
Blumenbach an invitation to a ball for 
that evening. My first personal contact 
was with my banker, a palmy trades- 
man, who, under the spur of hope from 
triple prospective profits agen fy the 
conversion of notes into gold, gold into 
notes, and either into linens and wool- 
ens, was profuse of offers, of counsel, 
of topical knowledge ; and on the in- 
stant sallied forth with me to find me 
lodgings, which he did eae in the 
Berkenbush House, No, 37, Weender 
street. 

In the evening at eight, I was dressed 
for the ball, anid had but to cress the 
corridor from my chamber to enter the 


dancing-room; for Madame Blumen- 
bach, instead of cramping herself and 
her company by squeezing one hundred 
and fifty people into her own moderate 
house, had wisely hired the capacious 
quarters at the Crown Inn, for her en- 
tertainment. And so I made my debut 
at the University of Géttingen’ very 
gaily at a dance, given by its most re- 
nowne professor. 

Among my letters was one to the 
principle personage in the town. He 
was not the Prorector, nor any member 
of the Academic Senate. ese high 


. Officials controlled the material and the 


discipline of the University. The per- 
sonage of whom I speak, supervised 
them. This delicate preéminent and 
invidious function had been recently 
created by the governments of Ger- 
many, for the purpose of stifling a spirit 
of liberalism, whereof alarming symp- 
toms had appeared among the profess- 
ors in many Universities, England’s 
King being King of Hanover, some air 
of British freedom was breathed by the 
lungs of Géttingen, whereby this Uni- 
versity had, in the first quarter of the 
seg century, expanded to be the 
est endowed, and most liberally con- 
ducted, and the most numerously and 
variously frequented in Germany. This 
unique privilege of Géttingen—derived 
from her connection with England— 
having always been discreetly enjoyed 
by her professors, the new office was 
for her almost or eemrlgah and, but for 
the need of uniformity, she probabl 
would have been spared the initio 0 
its presence. 
he gentleman (Herr von Laffert) 
who hel¢ this high nominal post, was 
a widower with thr 6 pleasing, refined 
daughters, whose matron, au von 
Vedemyer, was the wife of the chief 
Judge (Kanzelleydirector) of the south- 
ern district of Raliovee4 lady. intel- 
lectual, spirited, and graceful. At 
Blamenbach’s ball these two families 
yy their friendly attentions, which 
only ceased on the last hour of my 


Py in Gottingen, twenty months 
ter. 
On the following morning, I installed 


myself in the Berkenbush House, a stu- 
dent in Gottingen, by no means a stu- 
dent of the celebrated University. Be- 
tween me and this quickening sun of 
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intellectual warmth, there lay a cloud 
so black and thick, that, could I not 
disperse it, as hopelessly should I shiv- 
er in beamless shade, as would the soil 
of Hanover should the solar orb stand 
still at noon with the antipodes—the 
cloud, which at all times, in one or 
other form, impends lowering over hu- 
man affairs, fuliginous, minatory, ob- 
structive of success—the cloud of igno- 
rance. I knew not twenty words of Ger- 
man. Itbeing in the middle of a term, 
the best teacher, Professor Benecke, 
had not an hour disengaged, which was 
fortunate ; for Benecke, practically and 
critically master of both langu s— 
German and English—and a lively in- 
structor, was, by birth, a Swabian, and 
had not, in a long residence at the more 
classical North, entirely effaced cer- 
tain provincialisms of pronunciation, 
which it had been disloyal to lodge in the 
hospitable ear of a confiding stranger. 
Luckily, for those first decisive months, 
when the lingual sounds are by re-re- 
iteration forever embedded in the lar- 
ynx through the tympanum, I listened 
two hours daily, fore and afternoon, to 
the broad ultra-German tones of Dr. B., 
a Brunswicker, who gave especially the 
ew with such oily rotundity (delivering 
it like awee in English), that on my 
tongue he planted this important, ever- 
Seapine, vocalic conjunction in all its 
rich quality. 

The Doctor was the only ass (pardon 
the bluntness of the word) I everknew 
in Gottingen. Nor was he a learned ass 
—one of that laborious body of men- 
tal workers—from the facilities and 
cheapness of acquirement, more numer- 
ous in Germany than elsewhere—who 
have the faculty to pile up facts without 
that of vivifying classification—who 
know how to accumulate intellectual 
coin, but not how to spend it. The 
doctor was, what is rare among the 
teachers of a German university, ig- 
norant as well as dull. He was a man 
of about thirty, with a round face, 
glossy with health, and a continuous 
smile of contentment, and blest with a 

atience that went hand in hand with 

is obtuseness. 

He came honestly by his title. Who- 
ever takes a degree—no difficult 
achievement—in any one of the four 
faculties of a German university, ac- 
quires thereby the title of Doctor, 
which he ever after wears through life, 
on all occasions, until he obtains a 


higher. This is the place to describe 
the academic organization. Laying 
aside, then, Lessing’s Fables, which, 
with and without the doctor, I worked 
into daily with a sudden German indus- 
try and doggedness, let me endeavor, in 
few paragraphs, to give the reader a 
clear notion of what a German univer- 
sity is. 

ale and Princeton we call colleges ; 
Harvard is a university, because here 
are the several series of professorships, 
with the requisite apparatus and facili- 
ties, which invite the graduates of col- 
leges to enter on their professional stu- 
dies, whether legal, theological, or medi- 
cal. To perfect the claim of Harvard 
to the title of university—dispenser of 
all knowledges—she should have a 
fourth series (partially supplied by 
the lately-established scientific school) 
embracing all the liberal studies not in- 
cluded in the other three, and called in 
Germany the faculty of philosophy. 
Such is the constitution of the German 
universities. There is no collegiate 
department. The preparatory studies 
are made elsewhere. Young men enter 
the university as ripe in years and ac- 
quirements as are our, bachelors of 
arts, when, at the end of their senior 
collegiate year, they pass into the 
schools of law, medicine, or divinity. 
Noris the German student under strict- 
er discipline. 

In Germany, the university is an in- 
stitution of government, directly under 
the control of the state in whose terri- 
tory it lies. The professors are ap- 
pointed, and their salaries determined, 
by the’ state, which also establishes and 
appoints the academic regency, which, 
in Gottingen, consists of two bodies— 
a senate of about twenty members, and 
a university judiciary court, number- 
ing nine or ten members, presided over 
by the Prorector. 

So large and liberal was Gittingen 
in her plan and means, that she, above 
all other high academic institutions, de- 
served at that day the title of univer- 
sity. For, by the number and excel- 
lence of her teachers—not much short 
of one hundred—the wealth of her im- 
mense library (containing four hundred 
thousand volumes, and reputed the most 
complete in Europe), and the fullness and 
completeness of her adjuncts and aux- 
iliarles—museums, observatory, scien- 
tific ee was no recognized 
branch of knowledge in which, and at 
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moderate cost, the most thorough in- 
struction could not be obtained. In 
1824, she counted among her professors, 
Blumenbach, Heeren, Eichhorn, Gauss, 
Langenbeck, Hugo, Ottfried Miiller ; 
and these, though having a European 
fame, were hardly more efficient as 
teachers than many cthers. 

The number of professors with fixed 
salaries of from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand dollars of our money was forty- 
five, distributed among the four facul- 
ties as follows: in the faculty of theo- 
logy, five; of law, nine; of medicine, 
ten; of philosophy, twenty-one. Side 
by side with these salaried professors, 
there were (divided among the four fa- 
culties in similar proportions) an almost 
equal number of unsalaried private 
teachers, graduates of this or some 
other university, some of them superior 
men, retained or attracted by the re- 
sources of the library, the renown of 
Géttingen, and the consequent prospect 
of emolument or advancement. And 
finally, on the outskirts of this numer- 
ous diversified corps, supplying less 
essential educational wants, were riding- 
masters, music-masters, teachers of 
fencing, dancing, drawing. 

A German professor is a hard worker. 
Some of those in Gottingen lectured two 
or three times daily for five days of the 
week, inspirited by the threefold stimu- 
lus of fame, money, and rivalry; for, 
besides the competition with colleagues, 
each professor has behind him one or 
more of the private teachers, licensed to 
lecture, and striving to come up with 
him, and fill a smalk anditorium by 
drafts from the larger one of his senior. 
A crowded lecture-room crowds the 
pocket, the fee from each student for a 
course (consisting of from forty to a 
hundred lectures) being a Louis d’or, 
about four dollars. Severalof the law 
professors had daily two hundred or 
more auditors for each of two or three 
courses, thus drawing from fees, in ad- 
dition to salary, from four to six or 
seven hundred Louis d’ors in one term, 
or from eight to fourteen hundred in the 
year; and as one dollar there goes fur- 
ther than two in America, a professor- 
ship in a prosperous German university 
may be one of the fattest offices in the 
kingdom or duchy. 

In the summer term for 1825 there 
were in Géttingen fifteen hundred and 
forty-five students, apportioned as fol- 
lows: Theology, 310; law, 816; medi- 
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cine, 217; faculty of philosophy, 182. 
The twenty-one professors of the last- 
named faculty would have had lean 
stalls, had their auditors been limited to 
the 182 enrolled on the catalogue as 
especially devoted to them. Scarcely a 
single student in the other three facul- 
ties but attended one or more of the 
courses in this miscellaneous depart- 
ment. Of these 1545 there were thirty- 
nine from Gottingen itself (the town had 
about 11,000 inhabitants), 699 from the 
kingdom of Hanover, and 807 from other 
parts of Germany and foreign lands. 
Among the foreigners were a Prince 
Suwarrow, son of the famous 
Russian Marshal; a Baron Oxenstierna, 
descended from the eminent Swedish 
Chancellor; three Brazilians, bearing 
the historical name of Albuquerque (one 
of whom is now the esteemed minister 
from Brazil to the United States) ; and 
three Rothschilds, sons of the London 
Rothschild, the eldest of whom is the 
present Baron Lionel, the member elect 
of parliament. Of the German students, 
fifteen were counts, and 227 of the in- 
ferior nobility with the title of von. 
Here, then, were’ more than 1,500 
students and 100 teachers, making, of 
Gottingen, a circle of scholar-hives, the 
scholars swarming from morn till night 
in and out their cells to gather the 
honey of knowledge from the fluent lips 
of ripe professors, and, with their busi- 
ness, keeping the little town in a cease- 
less hum. p Sal them I was a stran- 
er, not permitted to work with them. 
n order that I may get power to do so, 
we must go back to ** Lessing’s Fables.” 
Unhappily for me, my Brunswick doc- 
tor had not read the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” or he might have profited by 
that excellent ecg sage experience 
in teaching the Dutch English. In his 
un-German ignorance he understood but 
few words of French and not one of 
Engi Sometimes, in my despair, 
while panting up the perpendicular 
steep of the German vocabulary, the 
happy doctor, whom I engaged as a lad- 
der, seemed more like an overhanging 
cliff baffling my endeavors. At the 
portal of the majestic golden palace of 
German thought, I beat for weeks, ere I 
could see any signs of the life within. 
Then, asif on a sudden, the doors swung 
open, and I had at first rapid glimpses, 
and then, in the shifting, growing lights 
that filled the interior, broad sweeps and 
deep, tempting vistas. 
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The academic year is divided into 
two terms, or semesters, a summer and 
a winter term, from Euster to Michael- 
mas, and from Michaelmas to Easter, 
with two vacations of four or five weeks 
each between them. By working hard, 
that is, seven or eight hours a day, or 
half as much as a dutiful German dig, 
my ear had laid hold of so many word- 
laden sounds, and my understanding 
could extract the juice out of so many 
novel verbs and phrases, that, at the end 
of three months, I was ready to attend 
lectures, if not with the full profit of a 
native, with sufficient to reward the 
stretched attention, and with a daily 
enlarging sum of ideas taken in. By 
downright fagging and Teutonic tenacity 
(working ri it ~ amit the spring va- 
cation) I had earned the key to all the 
treasures of Géttingen, and, to choose 
which should be opened first, I had only 
to inspect the catologus prelectionum 
publice et privatim m ieaideiaia Georgia 
Augusta per  semestre aestivum A. 
CIjIg7 CCCXXIV. a die IV. majis 
habendarum. Passing over in the cata- 
logue the three finite faculties of the- 
ology, law, and medicine, and coming 
to the indefinite omnivorous faculty 


of philosophy, among whose twenty- 
one professors and their fifty-five sub- 
jects lay my choice, what a multi- 
tudinous, multifarious banquet was 


spread before me. History, ancient, 
medizval and modern, general and par- 
ticular; German literature, English, 
French, Spanish, Arabic, Judaic, Latin, 
Greek literature; logic; statistics ; 
politics; sxsthetics; mathematics; me- 
taphysics; natural history; ethno- 
graphy; mineralogy; physiology ; ar- 
cheology; mythology; geometry ; polit- 
ical economy; public law. 

From this distracting variety of intel- 
lectual cheer I selected for my first 
course what, for one whose German 
dated from the end of January, would 
be the most readily digested. Heeren’s 
modern history and his ethnography. 
In Géttingen each professor lectures 
in his own house. Behold me, then, 
on the fourth of May, 1824, with mappe, 
that is, portfolio to hold paper and pens, 
under my arm, on the way to the house 
of the celebrated Heeren, in the Pauli- 
ner street, proud of, and eager to exer- 
cise, the new power of being a German 
auditor. The auditorium is furnished 
with benches and long narrow desks, 
just wide enough to support the stu- 
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dent’s portfolio. That of Heeren held 
about one hundred and twenty hearers. 
In the assigning of places, hospitality is 
practiced towards strangers, those being 
iven to them which are nearest the 
ecturer. Just before me was the 
counts’ table, at which students with 
that title have the privilege of sitting, 
on payment of double fee. The room 
soon filled with young men whose aver- 
was about twenty, well-looking, 
orderly, civil. Precisely at ten, Heeren 
entered, with a shrinking mien and 
rapid gait, as of a very shy man about 
to make his maiden effort at public 
F ygee | His figure—somewhat above 
the middle height—was fleshy and 
ample without being heavy. His head 
and face were large, his kindly eyes 
light blue, his skin florid and transparent, 
his hair white, and his age about sixty. 
After some confusion and a feminine 
blushing diffidence, standing before his 
desk—placed in a corner on a platform 
a foot above the floor—he commenced 
as follows: “Gentlemen; for the ad- 
vancement of the human race we should 
direct our aims particularly to those 
subjects which tend the strongest to a 
wholesome exercise and culture of the 
mind. Hence, natural sciences deserve 
our especial attention. Within the last 
century our knowledge of ethnography 
and geography has been much enlarged ; 
and wars, which are so unfavorable to 
other branches of science and literature, 
have been one of the chief means of 
extending these two.” Heeren’s voice 
was distinct but weak, under effort or 
emotion running into falsetto. The 
moment he began, his words were ac- 
companied by the sibilation of a hun- 
dred pens galloping over coarse paper. 
The lectures are delivered somewhat as 
a dictation, the speaker pausing often 
at the end of each sentence, longer than 
the repose of a period, to let the pens 
come up with him. By help of a little 
abbreviation, the fastest put down nearly 
every word heuttered. At ten minutes 
before eleven Heeren ceased speaking, 
and hastily gathering up his notes, hur- 
ried out of the room in the same crouch- 
ing way that he had entered it, like a man 
escaping from oppressive approbation. 
The ten minutes are given, in order that 
students, who happen to have a lecture 
the next hour, may be punctual at an- 
other auditorium. 
The theory of this lecture-and-note- 
system is that, before sleeping, the stu- 
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dent applies, in the quiet of his room, 
more or less time to revising and con- 
ning his notes, so as to impress their 
substance and spirit on his mind while 
this is still le from the warmth 
of the professor’s, breath. But, only 
the more thoughtful and methodical do 
their work with such thoroughness; and 
it is related of one who, after faithfully 

ursuing a long academic course, carry- 
ing away with him a score of bulky note- 
books, Sakon on the journey lost his 
trunk, which they half filled, had to re- 
turn to the university for another three 
years to retake the same notes—a fair 
satire on the abuse of copious lec- 
tures. 

In the afternoon, I heard Heeren on 
modern history, from the end of the 
fifteenth century—to me the most at- 
tractive and instructive course that I 
attended. while at Géttingen. When, 
after describing the breach between 
England and her American Colonies, 
he came to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, July 4th, 1776, his mind, 
swelling to the grandeur of the epoch, 
with solemn, agitated emphasis he con- 
cluded, novus seclorum nascitur ordo. 
I, who had never heard or seen the 
name of Thomas Paine uncoupled 
with derision or scorn, looked up with 
a sudden surprise into the excited coun- 
tenance of the professor, as he pro- 
nounced Common Sense the most im- 
portant pamphlet in history. The 
younger Pitt was, as a statesman, the 
object, to him, of idolatrous admiration ; 
and when he spoke of him as the chief 
of the coalition against France, his 
voice was almost choked by emotion. 

With the opening of the new semes- 
ter, I exchanged Dr. B. for Benecke, pro- 
fessor, librarian, and Hofrath (counsel- 
or.) Titles were thickly and accepta- 
bly strewn among the professors in 
Géttingen. Heeren, besides being Ho- 
frath, was knight of the order of 
Guelf. Against the assaults of any 
Swabian dissonances that still lingered 
in the throat of Benecke, I was shielded 
by the fortifications slowly but solidly 
built about my ears by my willing, pa- 
tient Brunswicker. I was, moreover, 
additionally guarded by the instructions 
of Madame Vedemeyer and the Laffert 
ladies, natives of Celle, a small Hano- 
verian town, the Orleans of Germany, 
the one spot in all the broad Teutonic 
land where this great language is spoken 
in euphonious purity. In my visits— 
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which I now wonder were not more 
frequent—these ladies notified me not 
only of Swabian trespasses, but of all 
the others whereof their noble tongue, 
in its manifold utterances, is the victim. 
They even cautioned me as to certain 
peceadilloes against the classical stand- 
ard into.which themselves had lapsed. 
To their other ladylike qualities, they 
added gentle voices, whose tones still 
live in my. brain, a distinct musical 
memory, . 
Benecke was a strongly-marked char- 
acter, energetic, decisive, one-sided — 
a man of the world, who conversed well 
and dressed well, and who piqued him- 
self on his breeding; punctiliously 
polite to his equals, but curt and indif- 
ferent to those whose equality with him- 
self was questionable. Towards a well- 
bred stranger he bore himself with an 
air which seemed to say—‘‘ I am a gen- 
tleman, and you will have more pleasure 
in consorting with me than with most 
whom you will meet in these parts.” 
Once, at an evening at Heeren’s, he 
came to me with a flushed countenance 
and related in wrathful English (which 
he spoke without fault) how he had 
just been insulted by a Russian stu- 
dent, who asked at what hour he could 
give him a private lesson. The Hofrath 
wished, at such meetings, to sink the 
teacher, wherein he was right, I sym- 
pathized with him, though astonished at 
his taking the thing so. to heart. With 
a little more of the Christian element in 
his gentlemanhood, he would, in his 
long experience, have discovered that, 
in their unavoidable and healthy raw- 
ness, the best-disposed among the 
young are liable to crimes against the 
bienséances, and that it takes years to 
olish even fine material into unfalter- 
Ing propriety. Had he, interrupting 
the untimely sc ig Com with a signifi- 
cant smile, said blandly in his ear, 
‘*Come to me. to-morrow. morning,” 
the young man would have felt, the re- 
buke and have-profited more than by 
an indignant rebuff. We were always 
good friends; but yet I fear, over his 
memory of me, whenever, if, ever, he 
thought of me, there passed a cloud; 
for, on his kindly coming to bid me 
farewell the day before I finally left 
Gottingen, on, rising at, the end of the 
visit, he so took me aback by expres- 
sions of thankfulness for my kindness 
to him, that I had nothing to say in re- 
turn, and it was only after the door was 
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closed that with mortification I perceived 
my seemingly heartless omission, as I 
recalled the blankness of his look at my 
silent, cool receptivity. It was another 
instance of form killing substance. His 
thanks to me were mere formality: mine 
to him would have been the cordial word- 
ing of a genuine gratitude for the much 
that I had learnt from him, and for his 
unbroken courtesy in a professional in- 
tercourse of more than two hundred 
hours. 

In person, Benecke was every way 
large, being six feet high, broad, deep- 
chested and corpulent; yet moving at 
sixty with the easy spring of inward 
vigor. I took my lesson before break- 
fast, at six in summer and seven in 
winter, walking every morning to his 
distant house near the Groner Gate. 
He never failed to come in dressed, 
brushed, and shaved, with his capacious 
black frock-coat tightly buttoned over 
his abdomen— voluminous and warm 
with the best digestion of choice ali- 
ment—and his large, handsome, pulpy 
hand as well soignée as that of a Pari- 
siani é/égant. 

From the jump we went at Nathan 
the Wise, Lessing’s master-piece—pure 
hard German, a favorite with Benecke, 
whose clear understanding found in 
Lessing’s artistic. handling, clean hu- 
manity, and compact reason, a satisfac- 
tory substitute for poetry. With him 
I first opened the magic book of Faust, 
to wonder forever at the fantastic, weird 
scenes played on a ground of solid, 
burning reality; in their terrible power 
and beauty like the frenzied flames that 
shoot through the windows of an in- 
destructible edifice, consuming in and 
about it whatever is perishable, Of 
course, by the strange novelty and ma- 
terial blaze was I first impressed; for 
only ripeness of experience in life and 
kterature can pierce the subtlest irony 
that ever shone through words—can 
prize the exuberant variety, the divine 
naturalness, the brimming flow of deep- 
est thought and feeling, so wonderfully 
matched with language—can fully enjoy 
the infallible art which draws a ravish- 
ing harmony out of discord and ab- 
ruptest contrasts, making the fresh and 
guileless—like flowery tendrils over- 
hanging a precipice—stand uncon- 
sciously, in fearful significance, beside 


the blasted and the tragic.* After I | 


had become intimate with modern Ger- 
man, Benecke persuaded me to make 
acquaintance with the ancient, and we 
went through togetli@r the shadowy, 
grand old Niebelungenlied. In the 
naif poetry— t with morning’s 
breath—of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries he so delighted, that he edited 
one of its long poems, Wigalois, from 
the manuscript. Benecke told me that 
Coleridge, when at Géttingen towards 
the close of the last century,- was an 
idler, and did not learn the language 
thoroughly, and that he got a long ode 
of Klopstock by heart and declaimed 
without understanding it, playfully 
mystifying his countrymen with the 
apparent rapidity of his progress. 
When the ‘‘ Opium-Eater” appeared, 
Benecke at once attributed it to Cole- 
ridge, from knowing, he said, that 
Coleridge took opium when at Gittin- 
n 


Promoted in my intellectual status in 
Géttingen, I also bettered my corporeal. 
The Berkenbush House, old, stale, and 
noisy, was good enough for a green be- 
ginner; but now that I was. printed on 
the university catalogue student in 
the facilty of philosophy, with all the 
privileges, opportunities, utilities, supe- 
riorities, prosperities of such, I wanted 
rooms more neat, sightly, and quiet. 
These I found in a newly-built, and, 
what was more important, freshly fur- 
nished house in a side-street, occupied 
by Municipal-Senator Berg, with whom 
I was the only lodger. And here the 
reader, having now some insight into 
the mental life of a student in Géttin- 
gen, may desire to know about his 
bodily life and its cost. 

For furnished lodgings he pays from 
two to ten dollars a month, two or three 
for a single room, four to six for two, 
and eight to ten for a suite of three. 
Breakfast is furnished, and also tea, if 
required, by the landlord at a stipulated 
price. For his dinner he sends to a 
traiteur, or dines at one of the hotels, 
the charge varying, according to quali- 
ty, from three to ten dollars a month. 
Attendance, boots, and washing are all 
cheap, notwithstanding which I had 
later a lawsuit with my washerwoman, 
whose bill, according to Géttingen 
tariffs, was on one occasion so impu- 





* Of this master-piece of German literature, a masterly translation hes just been published, 
from the pen of Charles T. Brooks, of Newport, R. L. 
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dently extortionate, that in disgust I 
refused to pay it. A few days after- 
wards, to my astonishment, a summons 
to the university court was served on 
me. To the astonishment of the wash- 
erwoman I obeyed the summons, in- 
stead of seeking a compromise. The 
judge, on glancing at the account, 
pronounced the sum total very high; 
whereupon the plaintiff, backed by 
several witnesses in petticoats, ex- 
‘claimed on the immensity of the gen- 
tleman’s weekly bundle, protesting that 
in it, besides endless other articles, 
were always seven shirts. Hereupon 
the judge looked at me expectantly, 
he and the clerk and the few persons 
present evidently awaiting an indignant 
denial of this accusation ; and confident 
I am, that had I not been present to 
plead guilty by silence to the extraor- 
dinary charge, his honor would have 
gravely warned the woman against the 
heinousness and perils of perjury. 
Nevertheless, she had to submit to an 
abatement of her account. 

The average total annual expenditure 
of a native student is about three hun- 
dred dollars. Many spend more, a few 
much more, and some do with less than 
twohundred. An Englishman, after a 
short acquaintance with Gottingen, sur- 
prised at the cheapness, declared that, 
for one hundred pounds sterling, a man 
might live like a gentleman and keep a 
horse. From experience, I should say 
that his estimate supposed a minute- 
ness of thrift inconsistent with the hab- 
its of one who indulges in so high a 
luxury. 

A student’s life depends as much on 
his mates as his masters. Only through 
companionship with equals can the 
young as well as adults grow healthful- 
ly. Seclusion curdles the blood. The 
advantages of schools and colleges, is 
not more in the codperation of many 
teachers, than in that of many learners. 
These work together, and work upon 
one another. Sympathy and competi- 
tion are light and air to the mind. 
Where these are not, there is the pallor 
and lassitude of darkness and stillness. 
By companionship and collision the 
weak are strengthened, the strong tem- 
pered. At the universities some seem 
to be sacrificed; but, away from this 
crowd, would such weaklings have had 
the marrow to withstand other tempta- 
tions ? 

A stranger arriving from Hanover 
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on a sunny forenoon, and entering the 
Weender Gate, might infer, as he pass- 
ed down the main street, that Géttin- 
gen was the seat of idleness and revel- 
ry; for at the corners, and lounging 
along the sidewalks, he would see scores 
of students; some with the unkempt, 
torpid lodk of a late beer-debauch, some 
with the saucy port of sword-skilled 
quarrelers, and all busy keeping their 
pipes on fire. A hundred or two of 
such give the small town an aspect of 
dangerous idleness. But, at the same 
hour, a thousand are eagerly gathering 
into their portfolios the sentences of a 
dozen’ lecturers, or silently bracing 
themselves by solitary study for the or- 
deal through which each one must pass 
to reach his chosen vocation ; for, not 
only those destined to the three great 
professions, but all who aspire to any 
one of the various public employments, 
must submit to a searching examination 
by the state, after undergoing the com- 
paratively indulgent one of the univer- 
sity. And, moreover, many of these 
loungers and brawlers are rapidly sow- 
ing their wild oats, and will, some of 
them the very next semester, buckle to 
their desks with zealous, sober indus- 
try. 

Ducting is one of the institutions of 
the German university. When the 
reader learns that, in Géttingen, in 
1824, there were, on an average, two or 
three duels a week, he will understand 
that they were not combats d l’outrance. 
Students’ duels are hybrids between 
a sham fight and a mortal encounter, 
compromises between honor and dan- 
ger, a braggadocio mimicry of semi-bar- 
barous medieval manhood. In Gdét- 
tingen the weapon is the straight doub- 
le-edged sword, and thrusts are not 
allowed. The antagonists stand up, 
sword in hand, with seconds, witnesses, 
and surgeon; but, against mortality or 
maiming wounds, the following are the 
eather wh a thick felt, intrenchable, 

road-brimmed hat, an impenétrable 


stock well up on the chin, round the 
waist and abdomen, wadding impervious 
to steel, and the same for the sword- 
arm; and, as a final shield, the sword 
of the second, who wards from his a 


cipal some of the worst blows. Ugly 
gashes are sometimes cut upon the face 
or breast; but mostly these encounters 
end without bloodshed, after a certain 
number of rounds or of flat strokes. 
At times, but rarely, there is a meeting 
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without hat or bandages; and then mis- 
chief may be done by the weapons, in 
addition to that of expulsion. 

The governments wink at the death- 
less duels, regarding them probably as 
safety-valves for the escape of the com- 
bative energies, which might ctherwise 
take a more public direction. These 
martial masquerades busy the belliger- 
ent impulses, and flatter youth with the 
show of independence and manly free- 
dom. For the culture of courage they 
are needless; for in this quality the 
Germans have ever been abreast of their 
bravest neighbors. 

To return to the matter of compan- 
ionship. 

Where there is not (and there is no- 
where,) the freest play of the faculties 
and impulses, superficial attractions 
will often anticipate or supersede the 
deeper. Thus, at a crowded German 
university—like Géttingen in  thut 
day—in such repute as to draw to its 
hails from all the constituencies of the 
German confederation, the new-comers 
will feel irresistibly the drift of territo- 
rial attraction, and find themselves at 


once absorbed into Landsmanschatfen, 
that is, organized unions of students 


from the same section or kingdom. 
When, in addition to geographical sepa- 
ration—and that far wider than any 
made by the conventional boundaries, 
between conterminous homogeneous 
states—there is the still broader sepa- 
ration of language, the attraction of 
speech will in the beginning be para- 
mount; and so, in the very first days, I 
found myself acquainted with several 
Britons—I say Britons, because of the 
Scotch, who came to study civil law, 
which is the basis of theirs. But I had 
not been many weeks in Gédttingen, 
when there arrived a fellow-country- 
man, in whose mind and character, I 
found that support and comfort which— 
especially in the remote isolation of a 
foreign land—make a friend so valu- 
able. “He is now a prosperous, honored 
gentleman, having achieved in an ardu- 
ous intellectual profession the esteem 
and success which surely attend ability, 
rectitude, and self-respect, even in a 
world where craft and shamelessness 
so often thrive-—Of another fellow- 
countryman, long since deceased, I 
have a pleasant remembrance across 
the wide gulf of years, Henry Dwight, 
the youngest son of the former eminent 
President Dwight, of Yale College. 
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He came later to Gottingen, and staid 
but afewmonths. Sprightly, sociable, 
and affectionate, on his honest, uncon- 
ventional manners he wore that bloom 
which mantles on an incorruptibly mo- 
ral nature, when united with joyous 
animal spirits. I introduced him at 
Madame Vedemeyer’s, but neither fam- 
ily took to him, and he and Mr. Laf- 
fert—who of course was a high tory— 
never failed, when they met, to get 
quickly into an exacerbating argument- 
ation. Dwight would not purposely 
have hurt the feelings of a fly, and nev- 
ertheless one evening, when French, as 
usual, had been freely spoken round 
the room, he managed to announce, 
with animated emphasis, that never had 
he known a German who did not pro- 
nounce French abominably. His own 
French was transparently Connecticu- 
tian. 

Coupled with Dwight in my memory, 
is a distinguished English celebrity, 
Dr. Pusey, who accompanied him one 
day in a brief call at my rooms. He 
was a slight figure, with a thin face, ex- 
hausted by study. He worked, it was 
said, sixteen hours a day at German, 
whereby, at the end of six weeks, he 
had so far mastered the e as to 
be able, by limiting his application to 
the one branch, to read all German 
books on theology, the cream of which 
—so much of itas had risen in 1824-5— 
he collected at the bookstores and ear- 
ried away, to be digested in England, 
where, through the marvelous transform- 
ations and eliminations wrought by 
the cerebral chemistry : it was, some 

ears later, precipitated from his brain 
in the form of ‘+ Oxford Tracts.” 

Three or four of the readers of 
‘Putnam’ may have had in their 
hands a book with the following title: 
‘The Metaphysic of Ethics; by Im- 
manuel Kant. Translated out of the 
original German, with an introduction 
an appendix, by J. W. Semple, Advo- 
cate. Edinburgh: 1836.” This gen- 
tleman, among my earliest acquaint- 
ance in Gottingen, was the first person 
who ever talked Kant to me, and that 
in very brief chapters, owing to the 
metaphysical inappetency of his hearer. 
He was a short, alert young man, witha 
quick eye and lively countenance, a 
vivacious talker. He told me that 
while studying Kant he became so ab- 
sorbed, that once he did not breathe 
out-door air for three weeks ; and that 
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when he came again upon external na- 
ture, the whole aspect was changed— 
with so new, and so penetrating, and 
transfiguring a mental vision had Kant 
endowed him. That he was -—— to 
interpret the deep Kénigsberg thinker, 
whoever will read the above stout 
volume will be convinced. 

That there was in Géttingen no thea- 
tre, was to me a double deprivation—of 
amusement and of instruction. A crab- 
bed old Count, who, not being a read- 
ing man, was, for the good of his stu- 
dent-sons, suffering in the not over- 
clean httle town, the longings and en- 
nuis of ‘exile, on somebody deploring 
this want, rejoined, “If you have no 
theatre, you have a a ae comedy.” 
**Where?’’ * Blumenbach’s lectures 
on natural history.’ The renowned 
Blumenbach, one of the first of natu- 
ralists, was, moreover, one of the best 
of story-tellers, and enlivened and, as 
he said, impressed his lessons in natu- 
ral history by numerous anecdotes, 
related with sly humor and an artistic 
comic dryness, his shrewd, wrinkled 
countenance, of seventy summers, play- 
ing in the performance an harmonious, 
effective part. The coming joke an- 
nounced itself by a roguish smile, that 
took possession of his expressive mouth. 
In speaking of the whale, after a slight 
premonitory pause, he would proceed 
with a gravity that would have entrap- 
ped a novice: ‘ God forbid, gentlemen, 
that I should trench upon the domain 
of my esteemed co-laborers of the theo- 
logical faculty, but the history of Jo- 
nah having lived three days in a 
whale’s belly laps over into my prov- 
ince; and after a conscientious scruti- 
ny of this eccentric event, the only ex- 
planation that I can give of it is, that 
Jonah, in his travels, was by stress of 
funds obliged for that number of days 
. to put into a roadside inn with the 
sign of the whale.” To exemplify the 
sagacity of the dog, he related that an 
eminent surgeon of Paris, having taken 
into his study a pet quadruped of a 
friend, to cure it of a broken leg, some 
days after he had sent the dog home 
cured, he heard a scratching at the door, 
on opening which, there was his late pa- 
tient, who, with affectionate wagging 
of tail, smiled up into his face, distinct- 
ly asking a like benefaction for a 
brother poodle with a broken leg, whom 
he had brought with him. Whether or 
not the relater himself believed the sto- 
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ry, it would have puzzled the most sa- 
gacious of his hearers t» infer. 

In Blumenbach’s teaching there was 
profit, not merely from the fullness and 
completeness of his knowledge, but 
from his lucid method in delivering it. , 
His understanding was compact and 
singularly clear, and there was in him 
that healthy tone which a life-long zeal- 
ous study of nature im to a capa- 
ble mind. In his speech and. manners 
he had the gentleness and friendliness 
which confidential intercourse with the 
quiet beneficent phenomena of creation 
had cultivated, if not engendered ; for 
he was by nature a naturalist. In 
figure he was about the average size, 
neither slight nor stout, of such a build 
and organization that his person were 
best described by saying that it was 
not corporeal. e took pleasure in 
conversation, and besides the evening 
when, in Madame Blumenbach’s draw- 
ing-room, by them and their daughter 
visitors were cordially welcomed, he 
would readily in the day give audience 
in his study, enjoying much the visits 
of strangers, particularly those of 
British breed, for which he had a not 
intolerant partiality. On those occa- 
sions he was communicative and in- 
structive, and most affable. In the 
summer of 1825, I took to see him ‘an 
intelligent Scotch gentleman, an ac- 
quaintance I made at Weimar. Blu- 
menbach, with amiable pride—for he 
was honorably alive to evidences of his 
wide reputation—called our attention 
to the gem of his collection, sent to 
him from Edinburgh by, I think, Sir 
William Hamilton—a cast from the 
skull, just discovered, of Robert Bruce, 
the most remarkable feature in which, 
he thought, was the great strength and 
depth of the lower jaw-bone. 

e led us into his cabinet of crania, 
and described the ecstasy of Gall, many 
years before, in the outset of his inyes- 
tigations, on first beholding it. Blu- 
menbach, of a somewhat timid nature, 
was at fifty too old to accept a disco- 
very so immense and startling as that 
by Gall of the physiology of the brain; 
and therefore to him even his own pre- 
cious collection was but dead bones in 
comparison to what it was to the crea- 
tive, life-breathing insight of Gall. My 
friend was charmed with his visit to 
Blumenbach, and, if still alive, will re- 
collect a remark which the kindly old 
man made as we were on our legs to 
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take leave of him, viz., that no day 
— without adding to his knowledge. 

‘or him, life at three score and ten had 
not lost its saltness, which it does lose 
for whoever, at whatever age, ceases to 


A compeer of Blumenbach in age and 
reputation was Eichhorn. I did not 
attend any of his lectures, which were 
exegesis of different books of the Old 
Testament; but I paid him from time 
to time a Sunday visit (Sunday was 
the day for morning visits in Géttin- 

m), and I was occasionally a guest at 

is hospitable suppers, at one of which, 
sitting next to his son, then an eminent 
professor of law, and since one of the 
cabinet ministers of the King of Prus- 
sia, he inquired about our law studies 
in America; and on my telling him 
that our basis is the common law of 
England, and that we begin with Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, he startled me 
by expressing his surprise that a book 
so superficial should be made so much 


of in England and America. There 
was a piece of information to be ca- 
sually picked up at the highest seat of 
learning in Germany. 
The elder Eichhorn, the redoubtable 


rationalist commentator, who, in his 
handling of Isaiah or Moses, cut sacri- 
legiously through the adipose deposits 
of tradition, was in figure inclined to 
rotundity ; as though in the excessive 
sedentariness of his life—sitting fifteen 
or sixteen hours a day at his desk— 
his flesh stagnated about his bones. 
His face, in its expression, but not in 
its mould, intellectual, was sallow and 
fleshy, and lighted by a dark eye full 
of life, which contrasted well with his 
thick white hair, combed up and back 
from his not high forehead. In spite 
of his fifteen studious hours, and b 
virtue of the extreme regularity in all 
things of the habits of most German 
professors, he had good health. One 
day a friend finding him unwell, and 
ing the cause of this rare interrup- 
tion to his ordinary condition, with 
self-reproach he replied, ‘* Yesterday I 
was fool enough to go and take a walk.” 
He was now past seventy, and in 1825 
I witnessed the torchlight procession 
of the students who came under his 
windows to do him honor on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his professorship. It 
would not be easy to forget the kind, 
almost affectionate greeting this vener- 
able scholar would rise to give me on 
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my visits. With amiable interest he 
would ask about my studies, and the 
lectures I attended. When I told him 
that I heard no metaphysics—* In that 
you do well,” he said. ‘+ Metaphysi- 
cians occupy themselves with questions 
they can never solve—the essence of 
the mind and soul, the freedom of the 
will, immortality. What can we ever 
know about these?’ Herein he be- 
trayed the limitations of his own nature. 
The widest and most aspiring minds 
will, and, by their very breadth and 
loftiness, must put such questions, and 
will have answers to them; and when 
they cannot discover the answers, will 
invent such as shall be makeshifts 
while awaiting the discovery, which, 
too, they indirectly accelerate by agi- 
tating, animating, oxygenating the 
world’s intellectual atmosphere. The 
great themes they deal with are acces- 
sible and soluble ; but their method be- 
ing purely speculative, and therefore 
one-sided and not truly scientific, they 
reach no solution, even through the 
flashings of intuition. But these flash- 
ings, if not warm enough for solvents, 
are enough so for watch-fires. The one- 
sidedness of the metaphysician comes 
not entirely from a preponderance of 
the ratiocinative intellect, but in part 
from deficiency in the emotive element. 
He is too cold for discovery. From 
being subsympathetic it is that the me- 
taphysician is supersensuous and su- 
persubtle ; and hence his subtlety is 
apt to overshoot the mark and drive on 
to vacuity. The ingenious threads he 
spins, attenuated by intellectual over- 
action, wanting the staple of sensibil- 
ity, grow too fine to bind anything. 

Not much the junior of Eichhorn 
was Bouterwek, still an active laborer, 
lecturing on logic, ethics, ssthetics, 
literature. But though, from the extent 
and variety of his literary learning, he 
had a European name, his not being a 
mind of original power or genial in- 
sight, he had in a degree outlived his 
reputation. To me, in my novitiate, 
his course on German literature was 
valuable. I still see the rather small 
head and face of the genile.old man 
bent over his notes, from which he look- 
ed up now and then to say his best 
things; and I still, with a mingled feel - 
ing of compassion and amusement, 
hear him, when speaking of the Schle- 
gels, with a surprising naiveté, and in a 
tone half imploring, half protesting, 
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wonder why these gentlemen let slip 
no opportunity of laughing athim. It 
might have been whispered in his ear, 
that the Schlegels—neither the most 
generous nor the most profound of 
men—enjoyed the triumph of prosaic, 
selfish natures in being able effectively 
to ridicule one who, with a wide fame, 
was still less profound than themselves. 
On the list of professors in the fa- 
culty of philosophy, the closing name, 
because the last appointed, was that of 
Ottfried Maller, then yee not 
more than thirty years of age, a man 
of rare promise, which the shortness 
of his life alone prevented from being 
fulfilled. Of his thorough knowledge 
of Greek life and nature I had the be- 
nefit as a hearer of his course on an- 
cient art. This course was delivered 
in one of the public halls, where was 
the collection of casts from the an- 
tique, which were to me the occasion 
of a daily-repeated disappointment, my 
expectation that he would turn t> these 
inspired models of beauty, and through 
them make his lessons emphatic by 
practical comment, being every day 
baffled to the very end of the course. 
The lectures of Sartorius I did not 
hear, because»with his rival, Saalfeld, I 
was from the beginning drawn into the 
only intimate personal relations that I 
had with a professor. Between these 
two there was no love lost; nor gener- 
ally was this divine virtue more domi- 
nant in the hearts of Géttingen’s teach- 
ers than in those of men less intellec- 
tualized. In its learned supremacy, the 
university found not a whit’ more ex- 
emption from envy apd jealousy than 
does the worshipful bench of bishops 
in its lordly preéminence. The con- 
ditions are as yet nowhere compassed 
for that perfect moral contentment and 
inviolate Christian good-will, to be bred 
from the complete fullness of outward 
and inward activity—a fullness solely 
attainable through the rule of laws, so- 
cial and industrial, far deeper than have 
yet been obeyed. Thence, although 
science, letters, culture are humanizing 
and refining, nevertheless, the strata of 
society, which, through knowledge and 
privilege of opportunities, are the su- 
perior, are liable like the others to be 
invaded and stained by fire-driven 
“dykes,” and to be otherwise disturb- 
ed or dislocated, or, in geological 
phrase, made ‘‘ unconformable” by the 
action of the central heats, which can, 
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through these laws only, be disciplined 
and harmonized without loss of vivifying 
force. The professors were not at alla 
mutual-admiration-society ; and to hear 
the full music of praise, which so many 
of them merited, it was necessary to 
yet away some distance from Giottin- 


n. 

Sartorius, besides being a well-quali- 
fied teacher, deserved to have Ameri- 
cans among his hearers, were it only for 
one opinion uttered by him in his course 
on politics, viz., that the most instruct- 
ive reading on this subject are the 
speeches in’ the United States Con- 
gress. His rival, Saalfeld, was a much 
younger man, being not over forty, and 
one of the hardest workers in a numer- 
ous company of fourteen-hour men. 
Every day he lectured on politics, on 
the history of Europe since the begin- 
ning of the French revolution, on polit- 
ical economy, and three times a week 
on the law of nations, besides on Satur- 
days, a collegium practicum diploma- 
ticum, a class for exercises in public 
law; all of which courses, during my 
three semesters, I attended. hen 
two lectures followed one the other, 
snatching his watch he would run up 
from the lecture-room into his study, 
quickly light a pipe, ever and anon in- 
termitting the hasty puffs, to diversify 
the nicotine stimulant with sips of 
strong hot coffee, thus making the 
most, as he thought, of the ten min- 
utes, interval, to fortify his brain for the 
second labor. For some time, we dined 
together at the public table of the 
Stadt-London Hotel. After the thin 
daily soup, he would mix a spoonful of 
French mustard with oil, vinegar, pep- 
per, and salt, as a sauce to replace the 
flavor the daily boiled beef had tried to 
give the soup. The gradation of his 
appetite, in the opening week of a 
semester, was an instructive hygienic 
phenomenon. Languid during the vaca- 
tion, with the first lecture it would 
quicken, with the second get to a brisk 
trot, until, by the end of four or five 
days, when all his courses had got un- 
der way, it would grow to a vigorous 
gallop, to which it held till the next 
vacation, only slackening into a quiet 
canter on Sundays. 

Saalfeld, mobile, excitable, was in 
temperament more Gallic than Ger- 
man. In stature he was of medium 
size and make, nervous and fleshless, 
with a good expanse of forehead, a 
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restless eye that shone through specta- 
cles, and a countenance whose expres- 
sion, by aid of a wide, intellectual 
mouth, shifted with singular rapidity 
from grave ‘to gay. On a good, virile, 
unhesitating voice, he ascended at 
times in his lectures to strains of elo- 
quence. He was a bachelor, and a 
a pleasant evening have I spent with 
him. To each new-comer, he would 
present a fresh clay-pipe, with the 
smoker’s name on the bowl of it, and 
after smoking put it away on a triangu- 
lar shelf in one corner, so that each 
guest would find, on returning, the same 
pipe. In conversation he was various 
and rapid, and, when speaking of pre- 
tenders and shams, could be satirical 
without malignity. He rarely went 
out, but he did me the favor to come to 
my rooms one evening to drink some 
Tokay, sent me after his return home 
by a Polish fellow-student to whom, in 
his republican enthusiasm, I had given 
my copy of the Federalist. I was oc- 
casionally a guest at dinners or sup- 
pers—Mr. Laffert being the petecipal 
dinner-giving host. Saalfeld would 
rally me about those entertainments, 
where the company consisted almost 
exclusively of professors; and when I 
would affirm that I found them very 
pleasant, he would rejoin: ** My dear 
sir, I will prove to you that they must 
be stupid. Our professors keep all 
their good things for their books or lec- 
tures, and are especially careful not to 
let any of them escape in presence of 
their colleagues, lest these should steal 
them; which they certainly would. 
You will not tell me that any of them 
are so rich as to have wit to spare 
for their neighbors.” With much 
gusto, imitating the swollen tone in 
which his accomplished colleague at 
times enveloped his sentences, he would 
tell of an interview which Sartorius was 
said to have once had with the Emperor 
Alexander. By one of the smaller 
German States, or by several of the 
smallest united, Sartorius had been sent 
as envoy to the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. One day the Emperor of Rus- 
sia took him aside, and, with earnest- 
ness, thus addressed him : ‘* Mr. Sarto- 
rius, what busies and weighs on my 
mind, day and night, is, > Siosaver the 
means whereby I can best advance the 
welfare of my subjects. Having in 
your know and judgment the ut- 
most confidence, I address myself to 
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ou, to learn by what course of policy, 

y what principles and institutions, [ 
can best attain my end?” “Sire,” re 
plied Sartorius, “ beyond measure am I 
rejoiced that your majesty is possessed 
by such noble desires, and most happy 
that I can repay your majesty’s confi- 
dence, by informing you where you 
can learn all*that you need to carry 
into éffect your exalted purpose.” 
‘Where, my good friend, where ?”’ ex- 
claimed the emperor with eager atten- 
tion. “Sire, study my works.” What 
the story had gained by the absence of 
that charity before alluded to, I cannot 
decide. 

I once said to Saalfeld, so saturated 
had I become with the learned effluvia 
of Gottingen, I felt that I, too, should 
have to write a book. The remark was 
the most groundless, momentary, play- 
ful invention, not having ‘the tiniest 
fibre of a root-in any incipient desire, 
presentiment, or most shadowy literary 
dream, and had any one then told me 
that such would yet be my fate, I should 
have stared with as perfect an incredu- 
lity as does the veriest low-browed 
urchin when rebuked with the warning 
that he will one day come to the gal- 
lows. Saalfeld replied “I will let 
you into the mystery of authorcraft. 
Books are now written by machinery.’’ 
“* By machinery?” ‘ Yes; the import- 
ant thing is, to get the right machine, 
which I will describe to you. It con- 
sists of eight or ten narrow shelves, 
three or four feet long, movably hung 
round a circular skeleton four feet in 
diameter, so as always to preserve the 
perpendicular pgsition when the frame 
to which they are attached is turned by 
a crank. This shelf-armed machine, 
loaded with books, on the proposed sub- 
ject, selected from the library, a eeeee 
beside the author’s table. ithout 
stirring, he brings to his eye row after 
row of the most choice material method- 
ically arranged, and, with his pen in 
one hand und the crank in the other, he 
sets vigorously to his task, and the crank 
does the best of the work. Beside his 
desk every one of us has a machine of 
this structure.” Similar in purport to 
Saalfeld’s fun, was the fling from a 
teacher in a rival university at Géttin- 
gen, whose professors, he said, were 
mushrooms that grew along the walls 
of the library. ne day, towards the 
close of the summer semester of 1825, 
my last, speaking of degrees, he pro- 
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posed that I should take one and be- 
come a doctor of philosophy. “Is it so 
easy to be obtained?” I asked. .‘‘ No- 
thing easier. . You have only to choose 
one of the subjects.on which. you have 
heard lectures with me—public law, for 
instance—and I will prepare you in three 
weeks to pass the examiuation. I gua- 
rantee your honorable passage through. 
The most puzzling question that;will be 
asked you will be: ‘ Have you, sir,,in 
your pocket, thirteen Louis d’ors for 
the university treasurer ?’”’ The pro- 
posal was. tempting—doctor philoso- 
phie: a degree from the great Univer- 
sity of Gottingen. But the temptation 
lost daily of its charm... Such doctors 
were plenty.in those latitudes. Had 
the dry parchment cost only the three 
weeks’ dry work, it had been well. But 
the thirteen Louis d’ors; gold grows 
daily heavier in the last ra of a stu- 
dent’s career. I kept the Louis d’ors 
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in my pocket, to be less drily spent, 
and left Germany without a title. <1 

Poor Saalfeld! His end was sad. 
More true to his liberal principles than 
so.many who are only brave in words, 
with all the vivacity of his excitable 
temperament, he threw, himself, in 1830, 
into the revolutionary movement conse- 
uent in Germany on the expulsion 
rom France of the elder Bourbons. 
The anxieties of such an undertaking, 
quickly followed by its failure, over- 
tasked a highly nervous organization. 
His intellect became . unsettled, and, in 
that melancholy state, be died. He was 
a generous, high-spirited man, and, in 
the palmy days of Géttingen, one of 
her, most brilliant. lecturers... In Ger- 
many and in other lands, his memory is 
still affectionately and respectfully 
cherished by the survivors of the man 
who profited by his conscientious, ab 
and zealous teachings. 
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OWARD the close of 1849 the dis- 
covery of a fine fresh-water lake 

in the centre of South Africa was made 
known to Europeans; and the applause 
of geographers and naturalists crowned 
the patient labors and the sufferings of 
Messrs. Oswell, Livingstone and Mur- 
ray. For half a century the existence 
of such a lake had been the subject of 
scientific conjecture; yet the region of 
desert and fever, of savage tribes and 
ferocious animals, known as the Kala- 
hari, lay between brave explorers and 
the object of their search,and had hither- 
to been the obstacle upon which they 
fruitlessly expended their energies and 
their resources. But even this barrier 
fell at last before the indomitable per- 
severance of these Kanes of the jungle 
and the desert, and exposed a new and 
extensive field to the scrutiny of the to- 
pographer and the ardent hunter, and to 
the trading spirit of the enterprising 
colonists at the Cape. The lake was 
described as a magnificent sheet of wa- 
ter, abounding in fish and hippopotami ; 
and the adjacent country as abundantly 
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stocked with the largest game, whilst 
the vegetation was said to be on the 
most luxuriant scale. 

Among the tribes dwelling on its 
shores, or statedly visiting it for pur- 
poses of barter, or in search of game, 
or pasture for their herds, this precious 
sheet of water is known by various 
names—all more or less “p ropriate— 
such as Inghabé (the giraffe); Noka ea 
Botlétle (lake of the Botletle) ; Noka 
ea Mokorén (lake of boats); and 
Ngami, or The Waters. By this last 
designation it is best known to Euro- 
peans. Its circumference is probably 
about sixty or seventy miles; its 
average breadth seven miles, not ex- 
ceeding nine at its widest part. In 
shape it has not inaptly been hkened to 
a pair of spectacles, being narrow in 
the middle and b at the ends. 
The northern shore is low and sandy, 
without a tree or bush, or a blade of 
grass, within a mile. ond this dis- 
tance, in almost every direction, the 
country is thickly wooded with the va- 
rious sorts of acacia indigenous to 
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Southern Africa. Here, too, is the 
Damara “ t tree’ like that at 
Omarura, from which, the Damaras say, 
the Adam of their nation, and all the 
animals of their country, originally 
sprang; and here is the baobob, rear- 
ing its proud head above’ the tallest 
giants of the forest, its trunk, by its 
great girth, giving one the idea of a 
mighty boulder; and the kameel-doorn, 
housing the social -beak ; and some 
species of wild it-trees. On the 
south the shore is elevated and belts of 
reeds and rushes closely fringe the 
lake, so that the water is accessible 
only where’ the ‘native cattle have 
broken through the natural defenses. 
The west shore also is somewhat 
raised, although the lake is shallow 
ere. 

At different periods the Ngami ‘has 
undergone remarkable changes. On 
spots now covered with vegetation the 
natives formerly speared the hippopota- 
mus; and submerged stumps of trees 
show also that the expanse of water 
was once less than it is now. In all 
probability the lake was at first of its 
present extent, or nearly so, when a 
sudden flood, such as is common to the 
periodical rivers of South Africa, but 
of greater volume than usual, poured 
into it from the interior; this, on ac- 
count of the flatness of the country, 
could not be drained off as quickly as 
it flowed in, but remaining for some 
time, destroyed the submerged vegeta- 
tion. The Bechuanas and Bayeye, 
dwelling near, were wont to speak of the 
waters as retiring daily to ‘ feed’’—the 
expression by which they endeavored 
to deseribe a phenomenon attributed 
by explorers to the moon’s attraction. 
At its northwest extremity the lake is 
fed by the Teoge, a considerable stream, 
which has its source in a remote and 
unknown region. On the east it finds 
outlet by the broad and stately Zouga, 
which, with a flow so gentle that it 
seems at rest, runs eastward for a 
month’s journey to be lost at last in-an 
immense marsh or sand-fiat, called the 
Great Reed Viey, whither innumerable 
herds of buffalo resort.. Many are of 
opinion that this river continues to flow 
subterraneously, and that it ultimately 
finds outlet into the sea on the east 
coast. In addition’ to these the éxist- 
ence of another river to the northward 
and eastward, of greater magnitude, 
and navigable almost to its source, has 
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been well nigh established, and an un- 
interrupted navigation suspected of 
several hundred miles, affording com- 
paratively easy transport to the western 
coast forthe produce of a rich and pro- 
lific interior. In the regions adjacent 
to the lake, and more especially along 
the rivers, a great variety of animals 
are ‘found—such as elephants, rhino- 
ceroses, buffaloes, hippopotami, giraffes, 
koodoos, and pallahs—as well as two 
new species of antelopes, the nakong 
and the leché, Aquatic birds are nu- 
merous and varied, and the finny tribe 
abound. 

Now, let us follow the fortunes of 
an adventurous Swede, by parentage 
half-English, a brave and sturdy tra- 
veler, early inured to the vexations, the 
hardships, the perils of the chase, with 
a complete scientific education and a 
great passion for natural history—a 
man of such stuff as African explorers 
are made of, envious of the fame of a 
Park or a Barth, ambitious to plant a 
double flag on the shores of Lake 
Ngami, panting to challenge to fair 
combat behemoth, rhinoceros and lion in 
their lairs. 

In December, 1849, Charles John 
Andersson arrived in England, from 
Gothenburg in Sweden, with a col- 
lection of living birds and animals, as 
well as numerous preserved specimens 
of natural history, to sell, before de- 
parting for some quarter of the globe 
as yet undecided upon. At first he 
turned his thoughts toward Iceland, as 
the country cheapest ‘to reach, where 
he proposed studying the characteristics 
and habits of the rarer birds of the 
northern fauna; and, accordingly, had 
almost completed his arrangements with 
some whaling captains at Hull, when 
an accident, calling him to London, 
changed his destination. At London 
Sir Hyde Parker introduced him to Mr. 
Francis Galton, then on the point of 
embarking for Southern Africa, with 
the intention of penetrating, if possible, 
to the newly-discovered Lake Ngami. 
Mr. Galton urged Andersson to bear 
him company, and the enthusiastic 
Swede eagerly closed with the welcome 
proposal. Preparations for the long 
and hazardous journey were soon com- 

leted. | Muskets, long sword-knives, 
balres ears, axes, hatchets, clasp and 


strike-light knives, Dutch tinder-boxes, 
daggers, burning-glasses, compasses, 
gilt rings, alarums, beads of every size 
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and color, wolf-traps, rat-traps, con- 
demned military dresses, the cast-off 
uniforms of ambassadors—these and a 
whole museum of other such notions 
formed the stock-in-trade of our brace 
of adventurers. For their own use 
they had guns, rifles and pistols, an 
abundant and various supply of ammu- 
nition, instruments for taking observa- 
tions, arsenical and other preparations 
for preserving objects in natural history, 
writing materials, sketch-books,. paints, 
pencils, canteens, knives, forks, dishes, 
cooking utensils, etc, To these they 
added three boats for the navigation 
of the lake; and thus provided, em- 
barked on the Dalhousie—lost, soon af- 
terward, on the British coast—for the 
Cape of Good-Hope. At the Cape 
they added to their traveling establish- 
ment two huge wagons and a kind of 
cart; nine excellent mules, for draught 
or packing ; two riding-horses ; and 

a dozen dogs of a mongrel sort. Mr. 
Galton also engaged some wagon-driv- 
ers, herdsmen, and cooks—seven in all. 
At first they purposed taking the land 
route, northward, by the Trans-Vaal 
river; but hearing that the Boers of the 
interior had lately turned back several 
traders and travelers on their way north- 
ward, and had threatened to kill all who 
should attempt to penetrate through 
their territories to Lake Ngami, they 
relinquished this plan, and chartered a 
small schooner, called the Foam, in 
which they sailed to Walfisch Bay, 
about seven hundred geographical 
miles up the western coast. 

Walfisch Bay is a spacious, commo- 
dious, and comparatively safe harbor, 
formerly resorted to by vessels of every 
size for fresh provisions, when the 
guano trade flourished on the western 
coast. At that period: certain parties 
from the Cape an establishment 
there for the curing of beef, for furnish- 
ing the guano-traders with provisions, 
and supplying St.-Helena with live 
stock. At the time of our travelers’ 
visit, this establishment had been brok- 
en up. but the store and dwelling- 
houses were occupied by some mer- 
chants from the Cape. Walfisch Bay 
affords an easy and.speedy communi- 
cation with the interior, by which com- 
merce might be extended to the vast 
and fruitful regions laid open by the ex- 
plorations of Andersson and his friend. 

It was at this point that the travelers 
first observed one of those wonderful 
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mirages which afterward, in the course 
of their journey, so often excited their 
admiration. Objects, distant only a few 
hundred feet, were completely meta- 
morphosed. .A -small bird seemed 
like a rock or’the trunk of a tree; 
pelicans assumed the appearance of 
ships under. canvas; the numerous 
skeletons of stranded whales were exag- 
gested into clusters of lofty houses ; and 

reary and sterile plains showed like 
charming lakes verything wore an 
aspect bewildering and supernatural, 
and all the. atmosphere was misty, 
tremulous and wavy. 

Having landed their effects, they 
made an excursion to a place called 
Sand Fountain, about.three miles in- 
land. Here their ment swarmed 
with the irritating bush-tick, which fore- 
ed Andersson to cast off his clothing 
and rollin the ice-cold sand at night, till 
blood flowed from every pore. 

And yet even Sand Fountain had its 
consolation, for the .naras abounded 
there—a kind of prickly gourd of the 
most delicious flavor. Tchmon alone, 
but every animal, from the field-mouse 
to the ox, delights in it, and even the 
feline and canine races devour it with 
avidity. The ostrich, too, comes from 
afar to find it. It serves a double pur- 
pose, for beside its usefulness as food, 
it fixes with wonderful tenacity, by its 
extensive ramifications, the constantly- 
shifting sand. 

From Sand Fountain the explorers 
made their. way. with the teams and 
baggage to Scheppmansdorf, Mr. Gal- 
ton episodically killing a lion by the 
way. Scheppmansdorf is a missionary 
station, first occupied in the year.1846 
by the Rev...Mr. Scheppman, from 
whom it takes its name. It is situated 
on the banks of the Kuisip, a periodical 
stream, subject to mighty inundations. 
Here the travelers employed. them- 
selves for a while in preparations, for 
their great journey, and a considerable 
part of their time was spent in i 
in the fierce Damara cattle for the 
and saddle. _ In one of these d nme 


him 
ulder 
and his own leg. . Soon after this little 
adventure they entered the sterile 
Naarip plain, where Andersson dis- 
covered a beautiful scarlet air-plant in 
fall bloom, the same by which Gordon 
Cumming, even in the heat of the chase, 


experiments Mr. Galton well ni 
his life, for an untamed ox c 
home, wounding his horse’s. s 
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was spell-bound. From Naarip plain, 
through a desolate mountain - gorge, 
called Usab, they struck the Swakop 
river—a stream of cheerful aspect, 
though not flowing at that time, its bed 
overhung with grass, creepers, and 
pretty ice-plants. There were gigantic 
reeds along the banks, and above these 
rose some charming acacias and black- 
ebony trees. 

Again they were on the dismal 
Naarip, made glorious, however, for a 
small part of every day by the splen- 
dors of a tropical sunrise.’ But they 
paid dearly for even this, their only 
treat of beauty, for the sun brought 
with him a Oe ed pre for them ; 
the hot sand ‘blistered their feet, they 
were fairly maddened with thirst ; where 
neither pool, nor bush, nor blade of 
grass was to be seen, their poor cattlé 
toiled forward with drooping heads and 
lolling tongues, and the travelers became 
speechless and almost distracted. When 
at last they came to water, the element 
seemed to have lost its kindly proper- 
ties; it would not slake their thirst. 
This was at a place called Daviep, a 
favorite resort of lions, which reared 
their young hard by, in the Tincas 
mountain. In the night they rested 
there, they paid tribute to the king of 
beasts—a horse and a mule, forthe right 
of way. At Tjobis fountain, further 
on, they killed a giraffe and entertained 
some famished Hill-Damaras with its 
carcass. From Tjobis fountain. through 
the bed of the Swakop, they passed to 
Richterfeldt, a missionary station, pret- 
tily situated: at the junction of the 
Ommutenna. The station was in ch 
of the Rev. Mr. Rath of the Rhenish 
mission, back of whose houses were 
three small | Damara villages of fifty or 
sixty wretched hovels, and perhaps two 
hundred inhabitants, all told. 

At Richterfeldt three of their mules 
and the remaining horse.died of the 
“ paarde-sikte,” the horse-sickness— 
a god-send. to the poor Damaras, who 
devoured, the carcasses without cere- 
mony. This strange distemper is with- 
out explanation or remedy. » Through- 
out great Namaque-land,; which joms 
Damara-land on the south, itis a fell 
destroyer. Some people attribute it to 
poisonous. herbs, some to the ‘dew, 
others. to. the 4 Briping effect of the 
young grass-— these conjectures 
are alikeimprobable. Even ie very 
midst of districts where it commits the 
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greatest ravages there are places whith- 
er it never comes, and thither the 
natives send their horses on the @p- 
proach of the sickly season. From the 
Orange river as far north as Europeans 
have penetrated, this pestilence pre- 
vails, and is among the formidable 
drawbacks to the African traveler. 

After a few days’ rest at Ricliterfeldt, 
Anderssom set out on his return to 
Scheppmansdorf to bring up the wag- 
ons and stores. The journey was made 
on ox-back, a mode of travel sufficient- 
ly curious to be particularly described. 
An ox cannot be steered like a horse ; 
you arealways liable to jerk the stick 
outof his nose, which puts you at the 
mercy of your steed. You must pull 
both sides of the bridle at'the same time, 
in the direction you wish him to, take. 
Your seat is awkward and precarious ; 
for the skin of the ox being loose, you 
are forever rocking from side to side 
like a child in a cradle; or you may be 
flirted off like a fly. Yet ox-traveling 
is not so bad when oneis used to it ; the 
animal can be pushed to a respectable 
pace. Mr. Galton once accomplished 
twenty-four miles in four hours, and 
that, too, through heavy sand. On the 
Naarip plain the returning party lost 
the track‘ and for'a while suffered in- 
tensely. At midnight a gloomy, bitter 
cold mist came up from the sea, shroud- 
ing them in utter darkness and chilling 
them to the heart. The poor Damaras 
lay down in the numbing sand, willing 
to die. . On the Naarip losing one’s 
way is the rule and not the exception ; 
travelers have been bewildered there 
three days together. At Scheppmans- 
dorf Andersson found the carious butch- 
er bird in great abundance. The Cape 
people call it “fiscaal” (magistrate), 
because of its summary way of impaling 
little: birds on a thorn and skinning 
them... They say it only admiuisters 
justice on a Friday. 

From Scheppnransdorf to the river 
Tincas Andersson adopted the plan of 
traveling by night, in order to spare his 
oxen; greatly distressed by the high 
heats of the day. It was necessary, 
however, to keep sharp watch for beasts 
of prey, and for fear of losing the track. 
Late in the evening of the next day 
they reached Qnanis, the permanent 
abiding place ofa kraal of very poor 
Hill-Damaras, whe subsist mostly upon 
the few wild roots the sterile neighbor- 
hood affords. They manage, too, to 
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raise a little bad tobacco, and some 
dacka, or hemp—a sort of hasheesh, 
reich they smoke for the comfort its 
intoxicating property affords. The 
manner in which the Hill-Damaras 
smoke must seem dreadful to Christian, 
Mussulman or Hindoo. Instead of 
simply inspiring the smoke and then 
immediately allowing it to escape, they 
deliberately swallow it. A small quan- 
tity of water is put into a large horn— 
usually of a koodoo—three or four feet 
long. A short clay pipe, filled either 
with tobacco or dacka, is then intro- 
duced, and fixed. vertically in the side, 
near the extremity of the narrow end. 
This done, the company place them- 
selves in a cirele, in profoundest silence. 
To the man of highest rank the honor 
of the first pull.belongs. From the 
moment the horn is applied to his lips 
he becomes entirely absorbed .in the 
enjoyment of it, and seems quite to 
forget all mundane things. No smoke 
escapes from his mouth. Presently 
his features become distorted, his eyes 
glassy and vacant, his mouth covered 
with froth, his whole body convulsed ; 
he falls back insensible. Then his 
friends commence certain kindly opera- 
tions to resuscitate him: they thump 
his head, they pull his hair, they spurt 
water into his face from: their mouths. 
No wonder he revives. Yet-even these 
heroic remedies have failed, and the 
smoker has died on the spot. 

At Onanis the‘hillsides were covered 
with the graceful but deadly euphorbia 
candelabrum. Its juice is milk-white, 
gummy and acrid. The Ovahereros tip 
their stone arrow-heads with it, and the 
Hill-Damaras mix it with the water of 
i where wild beasts come to drink. 

he flesh of an animal thus destroyed 
is perfectly wholesome. But. it is re- 
markable that whilst the euphorbia kills 
the white rhinoceros, the black partakes 
of it in any form with:impnnity. 

Near Richterfeldt the camp. was once 
beset by lions; one of them had made 
prize of a zebra in. full: sight of the 
party ; but the natives threw live brands 
at the conqueror and snatched his booty 
from him. At this time the heat be- 
came fearful ; at Scheppmansdorf, which 
is less than twenty miles, as:the crow 
flies, from the sea, and where there is 
always what is facetiously called a re- 
freshing breeze, the thermometer, at 
nocn, in an airy situation and \in the 
shade, stood for many days together at 
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110° of Fahrenheit. The sensations of 
the travelers were as though they stood 
before the mouth of @ furnace; every 
article of wood or horn shrank surpris- 
ingly—even . -stocks, of the best 
seasoned English walnut, lost:an eighth 
of an inch of their London dimensions ; 
ink dried instantly:in the pen.. They 
crossed the dry beds of several large, 
sandy and periodical tributaries of the 
Swakop. «All around were fine forests 
of: the gigantic and -like acacia 
ealled ** ee cident an giraffe- 
thorn, by the Dutch,: because its -um- 
brella-shaped. masses of foliage feed the 
beautiful cameleopard. ‘They bivouack- 
ed: beside a hot. spring called + Buxton 
Fountain,” in honor of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton.- Next: day they arrived 
at Barmen,.a dreary: mission post, 
and. residence of the:Rev. Mr. Holin of 
the Rhenish mission. Near this place 
the turbulent mountain streams come 
down after heavy:rains with a violence 
which sweeps.away the native huts and 
gardens ; and yet, wonderful as is the 
sudden ‘visitation of these floods, their 
speedy subsidence. is no less remarka- 
ble. An hour’s sunshine is sometimes 
sufficient to transform flooded fields into 
a smiling landscape. 

Mr. ‘Galton had ascertained the ex- 
istence of a fresh-water lake, called 
Omanbondé... In-order to. reach it, it 
was necessary to pass through Damara- 
land, then.quite unknown to Europeans. 
The missionaries described: the ——_ 
as inhospitable,. treacherous, and sus- 

icious of strangers: «It had always 

en deemed most dangerous to. travel 
among them; but. more particularly 60 
at this time, because their next neigh- 
bors on the: south, the Namaquas, under 
a notorious chief, Jonker ‘Afrikaner, had 
lately made. cruel raids upon them, kill- 
ing their le.and ing off their 
herds. They knew that the Namaquas 
sold these cattle to European traders ; 
they knew that when, by accident or 
design, cattleiof the missionaries ‘were 
purloined, prompt restitution was made ; 
they knew that Europeans could pass 
unmolested through the Namaqua coun- 
= Therefore they ‘regarded ‘every 
white man as'an enemy. Accordingly, 
in order.to' calm their angry me 
and>to explain to them the: 
= of > their sjourney, 

ispatched messen 


e travelers 

the pringipal Damara chiefs, 
greetings to the prin amara chiefs, 
and Mr. Galton wrote to Jonker Afri- 
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kaner, remonstrating with him on the 
barbarity of his conduct. 

At the same time Mr. Galton visited 
the Hill-Damaras on Erongo mountain. 
He found them very shy. Waging a 
war of extermination with the Damaras 
of the plains below, they had no affection 
for the stranger who could pass un- 

through the country of their 
mortal enemies. 

‘Hitherto they had followed the beds 
of dry water-courses, which in that 
d and thorny country afford the 
only practieable road. On the approach 
of the rainy, season, however, these 
beds become dangerous; the traveler 
may suddenly find himself in the midst 
of a foaming terrent; wagons and teams 
are often thus swept away. Indeed, 
Andersson and his friend had fears which 
were not groundless, for on the third 
day after their arrival at Barmen the 
Swakop sent down its mighty flood. 
From Barmen they made their way to 
Schmelen’s Hope, so called partly from 
its advanced position as a missionary 
post, and partly in honor of its founder, 
the Rev. Mr. Schmelen—by all accounts 
one of the bravest and most gifted mis- 
sionaries that ever set foot on African 
soil. Recently this station had been 
occupied by Mr. Kolbé, who formed a 
friendly alliance with Kahichené, a lead- 
ing chief of the Damaras; and for a 
while they held the place together in 
undisturbed security. The missionary 
cause made progress, and hopes 
were entertained for Damara-land. But 
these were rudely dispersed by a sudden 
irruption of Jonker Afrikaner’s Nama- 
ua hordes, who massacred Mr. Kolbé’s 
riends and drove off their herds. Mr. 
Kolbé, himself, was forced to retreat to 
Barmen. This Jonker wasa satisfactory 
type of the South-African devil-savage. 
is cupidity was onl uk is 

cunning, his treachery by his cruelty. 

Schmelen’s Hope swarmed with ter- 
mites, the formidable white ants. Some 
of their hills were one hundred feet in 
circumference at the base, and twent 
feet in height. Wild bees have their 
nests in these strange insect-dwellings, 
and mushrooms grow in abundance on 
their sides. 

At this missionary post Mr. Anders- 
son contracted a friendship with William 
Zwartbooi, an old Namaqua chieftain 
who, under Mr. Kolbé’s persuasion, had 
repented of his robber ways, and become 
quite respectable. Mr. Galton, too, re- 
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turned from a successful mission to Jon- 
ker. That fat miscreant formally apo- 
logized to Mr. Kolbé for his brutal e 
havior at Schmelen’s Hope, protested 
that he was sorry for his bad conduct in 
the past, and promised that he would do 
so no more. He pledged his word to 
live in amity with the Damaras in future, 
and kept his word until the first time his 
herds grew thin. 

One morning all the ground about the 
encampment was fairly creeping with 
the dark green larvee of the locust. A 
swarm which had passed the place some 
time previously had left their ova there, 
and now that the young grass began to 
spring the eggs were hatched and the 
small worms betook themselves to din- 
ing in a lively and edifying manner. 
At the same time a great flight of storks 
appeared and dined on the diners. As 

e travelers pushed on, they caught a 
glimpse of the bright cones of Omatako. 
Andersson was delighted, indeed, when 
these two Teneriffes broke upon his 
view— 

“‘ Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 

When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


They were now on a table-land six thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea— 
the plateau from which the principal 
rivers of Damara-land take their rise. 
On their way to Omanbondé they en- 
tered a region which bade fair to stop 
them altogether; it bristled on every 
side with thorns. Andersson counted 
seven distinct species, each of which 
was a perfect ‘‘ wacht-een-bigte,” or 
“wait-a-bit,” as the Dutch colonists 
term these tormentors. Each thorn is 
on a fish-hook a and will sup- 
port a weight of seven pounds. They 
were soon consoled by a charming foun- 
tain called Otjironjuba, the Calabash, 
which having its source two hundred 
feet above the base of Omuvereoom, 
danced merrily down the cliffs in frolic 
cascades. A giant fig-tree, bearing 
fruit, had entwined its roots with the 

y stones that lay around the basin. 
On the second day they came upon some 
half-starved Bushmen digging for wild 
roots, who said they had been to Oman- 
bondé, and that the water was as large 
as the sky and full of hippopotami. 

All at once the country became open, 
and ear = himself fs rising 
und, gently sloping toward the 
of what he took to be a dry water- 

course. 
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“ There! there is Omanbonde !” 

“ But where, in the name of heaven, 
wiitre is the water?” 

The truth presently dawned upon them. 
They were indeed at Omanbondé, the 
lake of hippopotami. They looked first 
atthe reeds before them, then at each 
other in mute dismay. A dried-up 
vley, little more than a mile in extent, 
and a patch of canes, were the only 
reward for months of toil and anxiety. 

From Jonker Afrikaner and other 
natives they had heard of a nation 
called Ovambo, living in the north, who 
had much trading intercourse with the 
Damaras. The latter described with 
admiration their permanent dwellings, 
their skill in husbandry, their industry, 
their honesty, their hospitality—above 
all, they spoke of their power, their 
numbers and their courage, and the 
great stature of their king, Nangoro. 
Our travelers turned their faces toward 
Ovambo-land, and in a few days reach- 
ed Okamabuti, the werft of Tjopopa, a 
favorite of King Nangoro. They fund 
this fellow fat, greedy and insolent. 
Soon after their arrival here, on @ shoot- 
ing excursion, the long-dreaded calamity 
befell them—they broke the axle-tree 
So they left 


for- 


of their largest wagon. 
their velieion behind and presse 
ward with pack-and-ride oxen. * At 
Otjikango, the ‘‘ Baboon Fountain, ” 
they were overtaken by some Ovambo 
men, belonging to a caravan on its way 


homeward from Damara-land. This 
caravan was composed of twenty-three 
very swarthy individuals, tall and robust, 
intensely ugly, disgracefully naked, and 
imposingly independent. They refused 
to furnish our friends with a guide, and 
warned them that any attempt on their 
part to accomplish the journey alone 
would be attended by A am conse- 

uences. They promised, however, 

at if the white men would return with 
them to Tjopopa’s werft, they would 
take them in their company to their 
own kingdom. The travelers acceded 
to this proposition, and in a little while 
were among the Ovambo in their own 
homes, where they were greeted with 
an unctuous welcome, All being seated 
on the ground, a great dish of soft- 
butter was produced, and the chairman 
of the committee of reception be- 
smeared the face and breast of each 
individual with an abundance of the 
grease. This was on the outskirts of 
Ovambo-land. Very soon they were 
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again on the move toward the capital. 
In the course of the first day’s journey 
they traversed an immense. hollow, 
called Etosha, covered with saline in- 
crustations and having wooded borders. 
In Africa such places ‘are called salt- 
ans. 
. On the second, of June their 
eyes, jaded by a monotonous land- 
scape, were refreshed by the lovely 
plains of Ondonga. Here, instead of 
interminable jungle of thorns, or heart- 
sickening plains of scorching sand, were 
wide-lying fields of yellow corn, dotted 
with the peaceful homesteads of a 
bate people, and bathed in the soft 
light of a declining sun. Here and there 
arose tall, dark - foliaged timber and 
fruit trees, while fan-like palms innumer- 
able, single or Rey te completed the 
picture. To the fagged travelers it 
was like stepping out. of a hot and 
laring road into an embowered park, 
resh with green-sward, and cool with 
reverend umbrage. Two kinds of grain 
were here—the, common Caffre corn, 
said to resemble the Egyptian ‘doura,” 
and another sort very small-grained, 
not unlike canary-seed, and akin to the 
Indian ‘ badjira.” Here, too, were 
calabashes, water-melons, pumpkins, 
beans, peas, and tobacco. There are 
no towns or villages in Ovambo-land. 
Like the patriarchs of old, the people 
dwell apart in families, each homestead 
in the midst of a corn-field, surrounded 
by tall palisades. They have hogs of 
Brobdignag—monsters that play a part 
in sailors’ yarns. ‘ 

If obesity be the standard of royalty, 
King Nangoro was Puy inch a king. 
Naked, he was immensely funny. On 
the occasion of his royal reception of 
his foreign guests he but Tittle to 
say ; he was short-winded; a 
sentence would have been the death o 
him. In another interview he requested 
Andersson to shoot some elephants for 
him. . The shrewd’ Swede declined. 
‘¢* Suppose we are successful” he argued, 
“‘Nangoro will not only bag our 
ivory, but will keep us in Ovambo till 
all the elephants are shot, or scared 
away.” Nangoro never forgot or for- 
gave this, and he was at no loss for 
small ways of revenging himself. One 
day the travelers paid their respects 
to the king, and were entertained with 
a prodigious quantity of beer,. brewed 
from grain and served out of a monster 
calabash, with spoons made from dimi- 
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nutive a in nicely wrought 
wooden goblets. Being unwell, An- 
dersson did not appreciate the beverage, 
and made a wry face ; whereupon Nan- 
goro suddenly poked him in the pit of his 
stomach with his awful sceptre, which 
in Ovambo-land is a sharp stick. His 
majesty plumed himself on the joke, and 
no doubt relates it over his beer to this 
day, unless by chance he has been eaten 
by his own hogs. 

The Ovambo, like certain of the Bur- 
mese on the Irrawaddi, or like another 
African tribe, described by Captain 
Canot, entertain a at horror of 
theft. A man detected in pilfering was 
brought to the king’s house and spear- 
ed to death; and when Galton and 
Andersson left the country, messengers 
pursued them a considerable distance 
to restore some. trifles their servants 
had carelessly left behind. Nor is there 
Se pauperism in that country, The 
infirm and crippled are carefully pro- 
vided for. They are very national, too, 
and proud of their soil; and when car- 
ried into bondage they die of home- 
sickness. The religious notions of the 


Ovambo, if they have any, area mys- 


tery. When Andersson’s guide was 
interrogated on this subject, he abruptly 
cut short his catechiser with a ‘‘ hush.” 
They were questioned in relation to the 
state of man after death: “If you 
pee in that way,” said they, “ and it 
should come to the ears of the king, he 
might think you want to kill him.” 
Many years ago a French frigate dis- 
covered the mouth of a noble river, 
known as the Cunené, between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth degrees of 
south latitude. 
vessels were sent out to explore it, 
strange to say, they searched in vain. 
Andersson and Galton ascertained that 
four days’ travel north of Ondonga 
there exists a river of great size which 
does not always find its way directly to 
the sea. Great sand-banks at its mouth 
compel it to take a subterraneous course. 
Sometimes, however, it breaks through 
these barriers. This, our travelers say, 
is the mysterious Cuneén, which in- 
land, near Lake Ngami, is called Mu- 
kuru Mukovanja. The explorers were 
burning to find this river, but they 
could not make their way thither with- 
out Nangoro’s assistance ;. they re- 
quired fresh cattle; he would not fur- 
nish them, nor permit them to take 
their own measures to procure them. 
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Therefore nothing was left for them 
but to retrace their steps, and very 
soon we find them back at Barmen, 
whence they set out at onve on a fresh 
excursion to the ‘eastward, with the 
hope of penetrating to Lake Ngami. 
They stopped at Eikhams on the way 
and had an interview with Jonker Afri- 
kaner, who was affable and accommo- 
dating. On the 3d of October. after 
severe hardships, they reached Tuno- 
bis, nine or ten days’ journey short of 
Lake Ngami. Here the alarming sto- 
ries of the Bushmen, that the interven- 
ing country was impassable, and that 
any attempt to reach it would be cer- 
tain death to themselves and their cat- 
tle, availed finally to dishearten them 
and turn them back. They returned 
almost directly to Walfisch Bay ‘where 
Mr. Galton at once took passage for 
England. The returning explorer was 
welcomed with the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

The failure to reach Lake Ngami 
deeply mortified Andersson. Night and 
day he was haunted by the thought. 
He resolved to renew the effort as soon 
as the rains fell. To trek to the Cape, 
refit, and be back, without joss of time, 
at Tunobis again, were but trifles to the 
indefatigable Swede. On his way down, 
however, he found fever raging in the 
villages. It did not spare him ; near 
Rehoboth he nearly found his grave. 
He tells us too, of the almost awful 
sterility of the land about Orange river; 
and of the scarcity of water, which, 
when a man finds the pool he has look- 
ed for so anxiously through a long day’s 
journey, dry after all, is enough to 

rive him mad. Near Orange river 
was a kraal of Hottentots who lived 
wholly without water. The milk of 
their cows and gouts supplied its place, 
and these found a substitute in a kind of, 
ice-plant which abounds in that region. 

Once he was persuaded by some 
Bushmen to yo in quest of elephants, 
which, they said, abounded at no great 
distance. Foolishly relying on their 
representations, he set out, having pre- 
viously provided himself with only a 
small slice of raw flesh. The bunt 
was a totally unsuccessful one. An- 
dersson returned to the bivouac dis- 
heartened, famished, exhausted. For 
two days he had not tasted a morsel of 
food, and, during the last twelve hours, 
was ravenous enough to eat his own 
shoes. At Tunobis, where, on his for- 
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mer visit, in company with Galton, 
game so abounded, now not a wild beast 
was to be seen, The party beat the 
country for miles, around, and at. last 
encountered. a rhinoceros ,and_ several 
zebras ; but their guns. seemed hewitch- 
ed. Cantering along, one day in the 
Otjiombindé, he was precipitated, head- 
long, with his horse, into a pit-fall ten 
feet deep, from which he extricated 
himself and his. four-footed, companion 
with infinite difficulty. At, a, place 
called Ghanz3, between Tunobis, and 
Ngami, he had, to, bewail the loss of 
two cherished objects of his profession- 
al pride, the flags of England and Swe- 
den, which he had. fondly hoped to 
plant on the shores of Lake Ngami ; 
they had been. cunningly hooked 
from: his. saddle-bags by the wait- 
a-bit thorns. At Ghanzé they had 
abundance of fine . shooting, and all 
were regaled to their stomach’s content 
on rhinoceros flesh. Shortly after- 
ward, being in search of water, Anders- 
son observed some small birds flying in 
and out of a crevice in a limestone 
rock. Running:to the spot, he discov- 
ered a circular aperture, with some- 
thing shining at the bottom, which he 


took for water.. Being tormented with 
thirst, he leaped into the hole and 
greedily devoured a considerable. quan- 


tity. The taste was strange. He held 
some of the liquid to the light, in the 
hollow of his hand... It. was. blood, 
mixed with the offal of some wild ani- 
mal! A zebra had fallen into the hole, 
and been killed by Bushmen. _ At 
Abeghan he came, for his consolation, 
on a large sheet of delightful water. 
About this time his watch was almost 
completely demolished by a European 
boy. His chronometer had stopped 
long since, and this.was his last time- 
piece. He had no longer the means of 
taking observations. Latitudes he 
could manage, but longitudes were out 
of the question—at least he thought so 
at the time. He had indulged in the 
hope of being able to settle the posi- 
tion of the lake. Alas! 

At. Kobis, water was once more plen- 
tiful; but he was not left to the unal- 
loyed enjoyment.of it;+a singular and 
violent inflammation attacked his leg; 
he could not move; he could not bear 
the touch of his linen to the diseased 
limb. Fearing that his illness might 
be of some duration, he sent two of his 
men with trifling presents to Lecholé- 
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tébé, chief of the Bechuanas, and of 
the other prople who dwell on the bor- 
ders of the lake. At the end of a 
week they returned, with an invitation 
from the chief to Andersson to come on 
without delay. Accordingly, on the 
second day after his departure from 
Kobis, he was met by a party of Bechu- 
anas, among whom were some leading 
men of the tribe, who came, they said, 
to conduct him to Lecholétébé. These 
men belonged to a tribe called Batoana ; 
they were fine-looking fellows, stout 
and well-proportioned. with Caffre fea- 
tures and longish hair. They were 
armed with assegai and shield ; their 
bearing was martial and their aspect 
imposing. They disdained ornaments, 
and were dignified and reserved. 

In two days more the party crossed 
several valleys, separa from each 
other by ridges of sand: On reaching 
the top of one of these, the natives 
who were in advance suddenly came toa 
halt, and_ pointing straight before them, 
cried, ‘‘ Ngami! Ngami!’ There, in- 
deed, it lay—a vast sheet of water—the 
object of the brave Swede’s ambition 
for years, and for which he had aban- 
doned home and friends and risked his 
life. Mingled emotions of pleasure and 
pain fairly overwhelmed him ; his tem- 
ples throbbed, his heart beat viplent- 
ly. He dismounted and leaned against 
a tree for support. He felt unfeigned- 
ly thankful for the gracious ‘assistance 
he had experienced from Providence 
throughout this prolonged and perilous 
journey. To Him were due all homage, 
adoration, and thankfulness. 

Perhaps because his expectations had 
been raised to too high a pitch, or that 
the grandeur of this inland sea and the 
luxuriance of the surrounding vegeta- 
tion had been exaggerated by its dis- 
coverers, he experienced, on a closer 
inspection, and’ when the fluod of his 
first emotions had subsided, a degree 
of disappointment. Though he breathed 
a fresher atmosphere, no perfumed or 
balmy odors saluted his nostrils. The 
lake was very low, and the shores very 
muddy. 

He hastened to pay his respects to 
the chief, and'in-order to make’ a favor- 
able impression, donned an imposing 
costume—jacket and trowsers of fine 
white duck, a splendid red velvet sash, 
lined with silk of the same-color, and a 
gold-embroidered skull cap, the handi- 
work of fair and beloved fingers at 
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home. Lecholétébé received him with 
a royalair, heard him with attention, but 
scrutinized him suspiciously. The sav- 
age was mercenary and. morose; his 
previous civilities. had proceeded from 
selfish motives. Andersson. solicited 
information about the country— 

‘‘T know nothing at all.” 

‘“‘ Are there, then, none of your peo- 
ple who can furnish me with some ac- 
count of it?” 

No,”’ 

Lecholétébé was most inhospitable. 
He well-nigh starved his guest. “In- 
deed, instead of feeding the stranger, 
he often dined at his,expense. He 
made a practice of begging pertinaci- 
vusly for sugar, coffee, bread, even for 
the shirt on his back. He was a cruel 
ruffian, too. Once, two Bushmen. lost 
a horse of his in a quagmire. Afraid 
to tell the truth, they said a snake had 
bitten the animal, so that it died. 
Lecholét.bé questioned them as to the 
bitten part. Being told it was the head, 
he ordered them to lead him to the 

t. Arrived there. he saw at once how 
the case stood, and charged the Bush- 
men with carelessly losing the horse, 
and lying. | Without more. ceremony 
he had the wretches bound with the 
halter of the dead horse and thrown into 
the mud, where of course they miserably 
died. 

The people who dwell on the shores 
of Lake Ngami are called Batoana, 
and are a small tribe of that large fami- 
ly of ‘‘ Blacks,” known as Bechuanas, 
probably the most widely-distributed 
and most powerful of all the dark-color- 
ed nations of Southern Africa. The 
Batoana have not long been dwellers 
in the Lake region ; they came as con- 
querors under Lecholétébé’s father. 
‘The aborigines, whom they have re- 
duced to slavery. they call Bakoba, or 
serfs, and themselves Bayeye, or men. 
Their government is patriarchal, and 
comparatively mild; their language 
forcible, eloquent, shrewd and fluent; 
their religion none, that any one has 
been able to discover. “They look on 
the sun with the eyes of an ox.” 
** What is the difference,” said a Bechu- 
ana to Mr. Moffat, pointing to his 
dog, “between me and that animal? 
You say I am immortal, and why not 
my dog or my ox? They die, and do 
you see their souls? What is the dif- 
ference between man and beast? None, 


except that man is the greater rogue 
of the two.” But they fo believe in 
the rain-maker, and the conjuror, and 
the thief; these are oracles among them. 
Most unlike the Ovambo in this respect, 
they will steal the very meat out of the 
pot of their entertainer, and drop a 
stone in its place. 

Andersson made a boat excursion 
up the Teoge, where he met with 
much beautiful scenery. and had famous 
sport among rhinoceroses, hippopotami 
(which he harpooned), buffaloes, harte- 
beests, pallahs, reed-bucks, and koo- 
doos. He would have pushed his ex- 
plorations as far north as Libébé, the 
capital of the Bavicko nation, and cen- 
tre of a great inland trade; but Lecho- 
létébé’s bad faith, in ordering ‘his peo- 
ple along the Teoge not to furthet the 
views of the stranger, defeated his pur- 
pose, and he was compelled to leave the 
country and turn his steps homeward, 
having happily concluded a scientific 
tour for which are required the endur- 
ance of a camel and the courage of a lion. 

As a hunter, Andersson’s exploits 
were. neither grand, like Cumming’s, 
nor gloomy, like Gerard’s; but they 
were eminently peculiar. He was not 
of the school of any popular modern 
Nimrod ; his style was jealously his own. 
He did not march against behemoth like 
the museum-making Scotchman, with 
caravan and arsenal, to surround the 
monster; he did not go out under the 
stars, like the consecrated Frenchman, 
solemn, ceremonious, sublime, to give 
battle & loutrance to the grim sultan of 
Atlas, as Coeur de Lion erst defied 
Mahound ; but with a fine foolhardiness, 
delivered with an almost bungling 
brunt, he rolled over and over with hip- 
popotamus and rhinoceros, like a back- 
woods-man in gouging rough-and-tum- 
ble with a “bar.” Eccentric too was 
he, and whimsical to excess. It is the 
merest chance how we find his knife or 
gun engaged. Hardly have his serv- 
ants picked up the pieces of him, that 
a charging black rhinoceros has left, 
before he’s off again—it may be, netting 
butterflies—it may be, popping at out- 
landish dicky birds with mustard seed ; 
and all in the way of science. No- 
thing is game to him; all are *‘ speci- 
mens.” We are never permitted to 
lose sight of the man in Hull, doin 
a slow business in objects of na 
history. 
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MISS ANN 


MS ANN PARKER, was+(I must 
own the soft impeachment, but I 
shall do it. in the most: delicate and 
cautious. manner possible)—Miss Ann 
Parker was one of the only class of 
reasonable beings inhabiting this world 
which we are accustomed to call ours, 
for whom the church of England, pray- 
ing as she does with pertinacious dis- 
tinctness for all classes and conditions 
of men, for all married women, mothers, 
widows, and all young) persons, has 
hitherto neglected to offer up a single 
petition. So notoriously is this the case, 
that, among the common people—the 
vulgar minds who. seize with: avidity 
upon acknowledged facts, and pass them 
on from lip to lip, without pausing to 
reflect upon their origin, or to speculate 
very curiously upon their inferences— 
it is not uncommon to hear an elderly 
single woman characterized as ‘“ past 
praying for.” But this pitiful exclu- 
siveness on the part of mother church, 
like the exclusiveness of more modern 
ladies, recoils upon. herself, and only 
proves her incapable of appreciating 


the merits she affects to despise ; indeed, 
it proves, to my own satisfaction, as 
conclusively as “two negatives make 


an affirmative,” that single blessedness 
is the only earthly beatitude !—the only 
condition in mortal life so entirely holy 
and beatific, that even religion, and the 
“charity which hopeth all things,” can 
ask forit nothing more.—-Yes! Miss Ann 
Parker was a single lady, of a certain, 
or rather, an uncertain age; or, as the 
truth is now out, I may as well say at 
once, an old maid; but I say it not 
Brgy A nor contemptuously. I like 
old maids; some of my best friends 
have been of that denomination, and 
I must beg of you, my reader, not to 
call up, at the words, a vision of the 
most disagreeable old woman you have 
ever known in single life; do not fancy 
a thin, flat, lanky, high-shouldered in- 
dividual, with sallow skin, high cheek- 
bones, frowsy, neglected hair, thin lips, 
sharp voice, and a vinegar expression ; 
for Miss Ann Parker was not a bit like 
all this. . Then what. sort of person 
was she? Iwill tell you. Miss Ann 
Parker had been a very pretty girl, and 
was still a very pretty woman; she was 
tall, and well made, and dressed with 
the neatness and good taste of a lady; 
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she had soft, brown hair, not so full and 
glossy, perbaps, as it was at sweet seven- 
teen, but still-neither thin nor gray; 
her cheeks and lips had lost their fresh 
vermeil tint, but ‘her complexion was 
still clear, and smooth, though some- 
what pale; her eyes were iy fine, 
and her brow scarcely marked by a 
wrinkle; perhaps the only positive 
defect in her personal appeeenane was 
her teeth ; she herself would have allowed 
they were ‘not 3” her dearest 
female friend called them perfectly 
shocking! ‘Yet, Miss Parker had spared 
neither time, pains, nor gold, to im- 
rove them; they had been eleaned, 
ed, and filled repeatedly, lined and 
rimmed with gold, until, erry in 
the sunlight, they seemed to be like 
the invoice of some African trader, all 
‘* gums, gold, and ivory ;” and suggest- 
ed the fica that she had been dinin 
with Midas the king, and had Stislected 
to provide herself with a toothpick. 
But this was, as I have said, her great- 
est personal defect; a defect to which 
our fair countrywomen seem particu- 
larly subject. What sort of a woman 
was she? A very guod sort of woman, 
indeed; I wish there were many more 
such gentle-mannered, sweet-tempered, 
pure-minded, kind-hearted, well-prin- 
cipled; with good common sense, only 
a little over-topped oy sentimentality. 
Was she accomplished? Let me see! 
About that I ‘hardly know; accom- 
plished! yes—upon the whole I rather 
think she was. Milton calls Eve an 
accomplished woman, I think, and if so, 
so was Miss Ann Parker; for she could 
work in the garden, and make her own 
dresses, and what more could Eve do? 
I fancy scarcely as much ; and as Miss 
Parker was never known to steal apples, 
or talk to snakes, I hold she was a su- 
perior woman to Eve; besides this, she 
could press fern leaves, mosses, and 
sea-weeds; make roses; knit, 
net, and crochet; make wax flowers ; do - 
leather work, Grecian painting, Japan 
and Punah-work ; embroider in flosses 
and German wools; was directress, 
secretary, or treasurer to half a dozen 
female. societies, and great at the get- 
ting up of charity-fairs; displaying, 
upon all such occasions, a marvelous 
ingenuity, in the invention of new and 


wonderful night-caps and baby aprons, \ 
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alike felicitous and inexhaustible. Yes, 
she was certainly a very superior 
woman compared with Eve ; but superi- 
or women do not always get murried ; 
Eve found an Adam, and Miss Ann 
Parker did not; there was where they 
differed. 
How old was she? There! I have 
been dreading that question some time, 
and upon my w and sacred hon- 
or, I do not know; probably a little 
older than any of you, my single 
lady readers, old enough to begin to 
fear she should never find a lover, and 
young enough to still hope she might. 
etween these equal hopes and fears, 
the well-balanced mind of my hero- 
ine, like the exactly-poised scales in 
an apothecary’s shop, vibrated with 
every breath. Not that she cared to 
marry, indeed she cared very little about 
it; only it seemed somehow unnatural 
for a woman never to have had an offer; 
she was pretty sure she should never 
say “yes;” but it would have been 
— to have a chance tosay “no.” 
hy did she never marry? I answer, 
simply because, as I have said before, 
she had no offers! But if, pushing me 
further back amongst all the intricacies 
of cause and effect, you choose to ask— 
How did it happen she had no offers ? 
I can only say, again, I do not know. 
Perhaps it was so ordained by fate ; 
perhaps she was one of those ‘“ atoms” 
which Pollok supposes was ‘ made 
superfluously, and needed not to build 
creation with;” perhaps she was too 
good, or possibly not good enough, for 
this species of martyrdom. Have it your 
way, settle it to your own satisfac- 
tion; but the best guess I can make 
upon the subject is this: Miss Parker’s 
father was a portly, comfortable, widow- 
er, with an easy and lucrative office; 
his income was amply sufficient for his 
annual expenses, and not being a man 
of provident habits (or rather, his 
economy, like that of the child who 
thought the old moons might be cut up 
into stars, being more ingenious in 
theory than useful in practice), he lived 
up to the very extent of it. Consequent- 
6 Miss Ann Parker, his only child, and 
e pride of his heart, had been in- 


dulged in every whim ; accustomed to 
— money more freely than others 

twice ‘her expectations, and early 
surrounded by the appurtenances of 
comfurt and elegance, which seemed 
positive luxuries to her less-favored 
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and more rustic neighbors of Lemon- 
dale. 

But either things do go by contra- 
ries in this. world, as it is often said 
they do, or else the doctrine of com- 
pensation is no chimera—for this very 
superior good luck, as it appeared to 
Miss Ann and her half-envious young 
female friends, was precisely the great 
barrier in her way. Had she had less 
ready money and greater expectations, 
it might have been different—her wealth 
might then have enhanced her worth ; 
but, now, many an honest, disinterested 
young man, who would have scorned 
to marry her for her wealth, had she 
had a fortune, shrunk from marrying 
her without one. Many arising you 
man of good promise, who had to make 
his own way in the world, would gladly 
have married her without a shilling, 
had she been a poor man’s daughter; 
but, reflecting upon the utter impossi- 
bility of supporting, beneath his own 
roof, all the elegances of Mr. Parker's 
establishment, turned away from our 
heroine as an expensive luxury, alto- 
gether beyond his means, and sought 
a bride of humble pretensions. And 
thus it was that Miss Ann Parker, the 
prettiest girl in the parish, the best 
educated, the most agreeable and popu- 
lat, continued to be from year to year 
the village belle, having plenty of 
friends, but no lovers, always receiving 
attentions, but never an offer; and 
although, time after time, walking up 
to the altar of Hymen with her young 
friends, as accessory, she seemed 
doomed never to appear there as a 
principal. That this state of things 
was not altogether eeable to the 
feelings of Miss Ann Parker, may be 
shrewdly guessed. She kept her own 
counsel, however, and when the young 
housekeepers flatteringly asserted— 
“Ah! you are too fastidious ever to 
marry—you are too happy now to be 
willing to make any change; had I 
had a house like yours, I dare say I 
should never have married,’’—Miss 
Ann Parker’s smiling lip acknowledged 
the compliment, and her heart its fal- 
lacy; and when her dear friend Cle- 
mentine came to offer her the now 
rather distasteful post of bridesmaid, 
and laughingly whispered, ‘*‘ You mus/ 
stand by me, dear ; for we two are now 
the last of our set,” Miss Ann 
Parker’s answer of—‘* Never mind, 
my dear, the cheapest goods always go 
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off first,’ contained as much bitterness 
as her gentle nature was capable of. I 
believe, a few months later. she did tell 
Clementine, in strict confidence, that 
she had half a mind to say she would not 
marry the best man in the world; but 
the remaining moiety of mind, which 
she wisely kept to herself, was half a 
mind to marry the first man who should 
offer himself; and rash and widely 
contradictory as these several ‘state- 
ments certainly may sound, I fancy, in 
point of fact, it was likely to make 
very little difference which conclusion 
she had determined to abide by. 

But it is one of the consolations of 
us dwellers on this constantly-revolving 
ball. that, in a world so changing, no- 
thing can long remain unchanged ; every 
new revolution awakens a new hope, 
and a new hope was about tu dawn,on 
the horizon of Miss Ann Parker. 

One soft, balmy,’ sunshiny Sabbath 
in June, when the flowery earth was 
looking greenest, and smelling sweetest, 
she was early in her place in the 
singing seats of the village church— 
(did I say that, among her other ac- 
complishments, she excelled in sacred 
melody, and held a conspicuous ‘situa- 
tion in the village choir ?)—and upon 
this bright and auspicious day, as she 
stood up to sing, she became aware of 
the earnest regards of a well-dressed 
and rather good-looking young man, 
a stranger to her, who occupied a 
neighboring pew. Miss Ano Parker 
was pleasantly conscious of looking 
remarkably well that day: she wore a 
new dress, and her bonnet had been 
most becomingly trimmed within a fort- 
night. The summer air, though warm 
and soft, was dry, and she knew that 
her ringlets were crisp and shining ; 
while the warmth of the day had given 
a soft color to her sometimes pale 
cheeks; so she stood the fire of the 
stranger’s inspection, like a holy 
mertyr. She cast her fine eyes down 
upon her music-book, and then up to 
the heavens to which she addressed 
her song ; and then she suffered them 
to glance in the direction of the -hand- 
some stranger—staring still! How 
strange! Then came a louder burst 
of psalmody, another glance at. the 
book, another at the heavens, another 
at the stranger—still staring !! how 
flattering !! The psalm was ended, 
the book replaced, and, gathering her 
shawl gracefully around her as she 
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sunk into her seat, she ventured one 
more stray glance—at it yet!!! How 
very strange!!! How very flatter- 
ing!!! Certainly, if it ts: any compli- 
ment to‘a lady to: be‘stared out of coun- 
tenance. Miss Ann Parker had good 
reason to be preéminently gratified. 
That day. old Parson Bailey delivered 
one of his very longest and most able 
discourses—a perfectly hydra headed 
sermon—a wonderfully clever thing in 
its way; in which he described, with 
exact minuteness, the ve osition of 
ths window in the third lokt m which 
Eutychus fell; and suggested various 
remote and curious causes for the 
young man’s somnolency, naively 
overlooking the simply avowed and 
significant fact, that “ Paul was long 
preaching :’’ a sermon from which the 
only deducible moral (viz. : that sleepy. 
young men had better not venture aloft, 
or sit in third-story windows), must 
have greatly edified his hearers. Yet, 
Miss Ann Parker, high up in the music- 
loft, all dusincinyed by the extreme 
similarity between her own circum- 
stances and those of the backsliding 
young Hebrew, sat and listened .in 
exemplary patience, all through “ ninth- 
ly” and *tenthly,” up to * finally and 
in conclusion ;” only venturing to as- 
certain, from time to time, that the 
stranger’s eyes were well open. When 
at last the service was ended, and she 
left the singing seats, she encountered 
him at the dovr of the pew he had oc- 
cupied, and she thought he made her a 
half bow; but, passing on, she took the 
arm of her father, who was always 
waiting for her in the porch, and walked 
home. 

The next day, as Miss Ann Park- 
er was returning from her morning 
walk, which had extended to the other 
side of the village, drawing near a gate 
a — a green lane, she saw 
the some stranger approaching it 
from the other side; he saw and no A 
nized her, advanced rapidly, opened the 
gate with a courteous bow and smile, and 
held it open while she passed through : 
she thought he seemed half inclined to 
speak to her; she fancied she caught 
the half uttered words—* Miss Ann 
Parker,” but she was not. sure; so 
raising her fine eyes to bis face, she ac- 
knowledged his attention by a smile and 
a sort of sliding curtesy, and passed on. 

The next day, Miss Ann Parker 
felt more in need of air and exercise 





than ever, and, arraying herself with 
more than usual care (and she was 
never neglectful-of these minor duties 
of life), she set out. She walked with 
uncommon perseverance for about three 
hours, and though in that time she 
had met or passed nearly all the ac- 
tive population of Lemondale, still, 
she felt that she had seen really no- 
body ; and she determined to call on 
her friend Clementine, and see if it were 
— to elicit any information from 
er. She found Clementine at home, 
engaged as usual, in devotion to a big- 
headed, pale-faced, watery-eyed young 
gentleman, with remarkably thin legs ; 
whom she evidently regarded as an un- 
commonly fine specimen of the cherub 
species ; and after Miss Parker had suffi- 
—_ admired the eross-grained little 
mortal, and had had her own spirits rais- 
od by a personal inspection of his new 
tooth, the conversation was suffered to 
flow into other channels, and after one or 
two desultory and preliminary observa- 
tions, a dexterous turn, on the part of 
our heroine, brought it to the desired 
point, and she ventured to mention, ina 
cursory and indifferent manner, her in- 
terviews with the handsome stranger. 


But Clementine had nothing to tell, she 


knew nothing about him, she had not 
heard of such a person being in town. 
Poor little Eddie had been so worri- 
some, she had not been out fora day or 
two, did not even goto church on 
Sunday ; Tom had not mentioned him, 
she wondered he had not; for Tom 
always knew about everybody ; she 
really wondered Tom had not men- 
tioned him, but she, would ask him all 
about it directly he came home to din- 
ner. Her visitor begged her not to 
take any trouble about. it, it was not 
of the least importance to her, she 
really did not know. how she came to 
mention it at all !. And snapping her fin- 
gers, and nodding. to\the stolid-looking 
y, who evinced the utmost indiffer- 
ence to her efforts to amuse him, she 
assured his fond mother, he had a very 
remarkable head (which he. certainly 
had), that she was.sure he would be ‘+a 
poet or something,” and that she was 
positively certain, almost, that his hair 
would curl; then kissing Clementine, 
and bidding her a good morning, she 
left her, and. pursued her walk. 
But fate, had. certainly decided to 
take Miss Ann Parker’s affairs into her 
own hands, and seemed to be shaping 
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out her destiny with marvelous celerity ; 
for, ten minutes after she left Clemen- 
tine, she again encountered * the hand- 
some stranger.” Again he advanced 
with a bow and a smile, as if some un- 
accountable impulse moved him to ad- 
dress ‘her, and suddenly plunging his 
hand into his vest, he drew forth a card 
or billet, which he seemed about to of- 
fer to her ;. but Miss Ann Parker was a 
woman who knew her own worth, and 
was not to be taken at a disadvantage ; 
she had reflected upon this subject, in 
all its bearings, too often to be unpre- 
pared for any emergency whatever; and 
though she did not intend to kill a 
young man with disdain, like Barbara 
Allen, still, you know, something is due 
to the conventionalities of society. So, 
pretending not to see his outstretched 
hagd, she returned his salutation, and, 
bestowing upon him a look which she 
herself would have described as severely 
sweet and graciously dignified, she gath- 
ered up her shawl, and moved on, with a 
step as firm and resolute as if Lucretia 
had been her grandmother, and the 

ddess Diana her maiden aunt. But 
if the limbs of Miss Ann Parker were 
thus obedient to her strict:sense of pro- 
priety, and high pressure principle, 
and bore her off in triumphant dignity, 
her thoughts were far less obsequious, 
they would return and linger with the 
handsome stranger—and how very 
handsome he was! -how elegant ! what 
an intellectual face! who was he? 
what was he? A gentleman by birth 
and education, that was clear; his very 
bow and smile, his whole manner 
evinced this; a professional man, no 
doubt, but in which of the learned pro- 
fessions should she class him? which 
of the walks of life most likely to have 
produced so bright a gem? And as 
the master of ceremonies at a civic 
feast, in assigning a place to some dis- 
tinguished guest, carries him higher 
up, and higher still, until he places him 
under the very wing of Mr. President 
himself, so the courteous imagination 
of Miss Ann Parker carried up the hand- 
some stranger, through all the bonora- 
ry degrees of surgery, medioine and law, 
and left him nothing short of “ a divine.” 
Yes, a cle —a_ distinguished 
clergyman ; his. black dress, oan quiet, 
grave manner betrayed his caste ; and 
then, she thought, how dignified and 
how honorable a calling it was. Anda 
minister’s wife—what an extensive 
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sphere of usefulness wes hers! How 
manifold, how sweet, how, ennobling 
were the duties of a minister’s wife ! 
To lead the flock, even as the beautiful 
Jewish. Rachel led the flock of Laban, 
son of Bethuel, the Syrian !,. To be to 
the shepherd almost: what Aaron was 
to Moses! |'To pay’ visits to the poor, 
and receive gifts from the rich ;. to 
~ up treasure in heaven, and receive 
a handsome salary on earth, paid: once 
a quarter, in current coin! To be, at 
once, an humble instrument of good, 
and the honored lady of the: parish ! 
To be invited to all weddings and 
christenings, and have a donation party 
at home once in three years! These were 
some of the crude ideas of theology 
which were turning over in Miss Ann 
Parker’s mind, like small potatoes un- 
dergoing the boiling process: Yes, he 
must be a clergyman; that: point she 
considered as settled. But of what de- 
nomination? Unitarian, Trinitarian, Uni- 
versalist, Baptist, or Orthodox? There 
is no distinguishing mark; hence her 
fancy could not go on in an air-line any 
further, but presented the subject ob- 
liquely ; and then, she began to won- 
der (merely as a general thing, of 
course, you know), whether a conscien- 
tious young person could, “in such 
and such a case,” give up the particu- 
lar views in which she had been’ edu- 
cated, in deference to the judgment of 
another, however dear? She really did 
not know; she thought it might be possi- 
ble ; but then, again, she thought, might 
there not be a union of mind so perfect, 
that each party, in mutual confidence 
and self-respect, might retain their own 
views? and, in agreeing upon all other 
subjects, agree to differ upon this? and 
a vision of little boys baptized by im- 
mersion, and little girls by sprinkling, 
rose up in her mind sideways, like the 
painted cupids of the theatre. 

These reflections, with all their vari- 
ous ramifications, for I have given you 
only the heads of the discourse, brought 
her to the gate of her own garden; and 
with rather a consciousness that she 
had been spending her time in unprofit- 
able meditation, she began to gather 
roses with as much zeal as if roses were 
only made to be distilled. The next 
morning, before Miss Ann Parker had 
time to set out upon her meditated 
walk, and while she was still in her 
chamber, giving the finishing touches to 
@ new collar of the latest fashion, a 
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knock at the front-door startled her 
from her iety; the lace dropped 


from her hands, and, springing up, she 
exclaimed: with sperkli a 


ing eyes, and 
heightened: :color:: * Phe: handsome 
stranger.’’ Now; lest any of my read- 
ers should suppose that I am dealing 
in the marvelous, and about to ascribe 
to my heroine the gift of second-sight, 
clairvoyance, or prophecy, or any 
other mysterious faculty whatever, b 
which she could; while seated in a 
chamber, intuitively declare who was 
knocking at the coe se I think it 
necessary to explain, that  althou 
there was a door in the front of Mr. Pe 
ker’s house, with a brass knocker, and 
a gravel walk leading thereto, yet, this 
door was practically'no more’ a mode 
of ingress and egress than either of the 
front windows; the uses of the family, 
and the customs of their neighbors hav- 
ing conferred that distinction exclusive- 
ly upon'the side, or, to use the vernacu- 
lar of Lemondale, the end-door. So 
that a knock at the hall door naturally 
suggested the idea of a stranger, igno- 
rant of the premises, and the habits of 
the family. 

Hetty hastened from the kitchen, 
where she was busily ironing some of 
‘+ sir’s shirts,’ to answer the summons ; 
and Miss Ann Parker, feeling herself 
the rson principally concerned, 
thought it no harm to open her cham- 
ber door and listen. She heard a clear, 
manly voice ask—** Is Miss Ann Par- 
ker at home?” and she closed the door, 
in @ wonderful state of excitement, as 
Hetty ushered him into the best parlor. 
Another moment, and the unsuspicious 
Hetty came up to announce the arrival. 

_ * Who is it, Hetty 2?” 

“(Foodness me! Why Miss Ann 
Pafker! I don’t know, I’m sure; he’s 
a real style gentlemen, I guess; he 
ain’t any of our Lemondale folks, I 
know ; leastways, I never see him be- 
fore, and I guess I know pretty much 
the tote of the folks round this way.” 

“ Beautiful tribute!” ‘mused ‘Miss 
Ann Parker, “ even the unsophisticated 
mind of this ignorant woman does hom 
age to superior worth and elegance.” 
And, smoothing her curls, and tighten- 
ing the azure ribbon which confined the 
snowy folds of her morning robe, she 
took a fresh pocket-handkerchief from 
the upper drawer, and saturated it with 
cologne-water, in preparation for the 
coming interview, for who could tell 
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what trials were before her? From a 
gentle agitation, or a little faintishness, 
up to a drop-scene, it was best to be 
prepared. Miss Parker found her guest 
awaiting her in a somewhat embarrass- 
ed, but not ungraceful attitude. 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning, madam ; Miss Ann 
Parker, I presume?” A graceful bend 
of affirmation. “ Dr. Charles Hemming- 
way, Miss Parker.” ~Another courtly 
bend. “Take a chair, if you please, 
Dr. Hemmingway,” and gracefully 
waving her hand towards one chair, she 
took another herself, as if to show him 
how it was to be done. The gentleman 
obeyed her, and then there ensued a 
moment’s awkward pause, fur the hand- 
some stranger seemed at a loss for 
words, and rather puzzled how to open 
his case; and Miss Ann Parker, fully 
understanding and sympathizing in his 
delicate embarrassment, determined, 
like a humane woman as she was, 
to take upon herself, for a while, the 
burden of the conversation, and thus 
give him time to recover himself. ‘A 
very fine day, Dr. Hemmingway.” “It 
is a fine day—an uncommonly fine 
day, indeed ; wind a little east, I think, 
but not chilly at all.” “ Have you been 
walking far this morning?” ‘Oh no, 
not far at all ; only through the village, 
up from the tavern, where I am keep- 
ing for the present.” He was growing 
more at his ease every moment; he 
was eertainly “coming to,” and Miss 
Ann Parker thought if she could only 
keep his head above water a few min- 
utes longer, he would be able to catch 
his breath, and strike out for himself ; 
so she went on with a zeal and judg- 
ment worthy of a medal from any hu- 
mane society. ‘You are a stranger 
here, I think, Dr. Hemmingway, and 
have had, as yet, little opportunity to 
explore the many beauties in this vicini- 
ty—beauties in which our village is, I 
believe, unsurpassed by any place of 
its size in the Union. We are a sim- 
ple-hearted people, Dr. Hemmingway, 
the children of nature, warm-hearted, 
unpolished rusties ; but our village is a 
gem of rural beauty—a gem which 
might sparkle proudly in the coronet of 
a peer!” Dr. Hemmingway bowed, 
but silently; perhaps he was thinking 
“the peer” might find himself rather 
top-heavy in this somewhat novel sort 
of sparkling head-dress. And the fair 
speaker went on—‘‘ You will think me 


a sad enthusiast, I fear, and soI be- 
lieve I am ; but this is my native vale, 
and the only child of a long widowed 
father (for I claim that sweet sad privi- 
lege), I have learned to fix my affec- 
tions upon inanimate objects. Nature 
has become the mother of the mother. 
less ; the trees of the wild-wood are my 
brothers and sisters; the lilies of the 
field my playmates and my friends !” 

Again the listener bowed, but she 
fancied.mofe coldly and abstractedly 
than before, and it flashed across her 
mind that this warm admiration for her 
native home, however amiable in the 
abstract, was not the most encouraging 
theme toa man who came hoping to 
win her to his own ; and, with all a wo- 
man’s ready tact, she hastened to ex- 
tricate herself from this dilemma.— 
‘* But, while I thus fondly and proudly 
boast of my native place, my attach- 
ment to Lemondale is not an exclusive 
one—I am keenly alive to rural beauty 
everywhere! I can believe there are 
other places equally beautiful, which 
need but to be equally known, to be 
equally beloved ; nature, beneficent na- 
ture, reveals herself to her true wor- 
— on the grand and barren hill, 
and by the ever-rolling sea; on the 
wide waste of the lonely prairie, or in 
the sweetly-secluded valley ! the heart 
—the heart—Dr. Hemmingway, can 
build itself a home, as the wild bird 
builds its nest—* for what and where is 
home but with the loving ??—You, too, 
I am persuaded, can share in my en- 
thusiasm ; your profession has taught 
you to ‘ look through nature up to na- 
ture’s God ;’ for, though so short a time 
a resident here, I think I am not mis- 
taken in supposing [ have met you in 
some of my morning walks.” ‘ Yes,” 
said the handsome stranger, visibly 
brigatening up, “* I have met you twice ; 
I saw you, too, at church.” + Ah?” 
said Miss Ann Parker. ‘ Yes, indeed,” 
he continued, now speaking with in- 
creasing animation ; * And I knew you 
at once; I felt sure I should, I had 
heard of you so often !’’ ‘ Indeed ?” 
—** Yes, indeed! you had been de- 
scribed to me, and I felt sure I should 
not mistake you; and, indeed,” he 
added, speaking in a half-hesitating, 
half-confidential tone, “it was partly 
on your account, partly from a wish to 
see you, that I came to Lemondale.” 
Flattering avowal ! ingenuous declara- 
tion !—had fame then at last done 
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justice to her? and were the charms, 
which had been so little appreciated at 
Lemondale, powerful enough to bring 
to her feet this distinguished stranger 
from perhaps another county ? It was 
now his turn to speak, and hers. to listen. 
“Yes! Miss Parker, the description 
I had received of you had prepared me 
to regard you with unusual interest ; 
you smiled on me when we met, and in 
your smile I at once discovered much 
that encouraged me to address you; I 
felt that we might be, mutually, much 
to‘one another.” ‘“ Oh! Dr. Hemming- 
way ! spare me; that is so sudden !” 
‘* Nay—Miss Parker, excuse me ; but 
you have surely no reason to blush ; 
my proposal may seem. sudden to you, 
but it is no longer the custem to make 
a mystery of these things, as they used 
to do in the times of our prudish 
grandmothers ; you may perhaps think 
me presumptuous, in thus intruding 
upon your leisure, without a formal in- 
troduction ; but I have no acquaintance 
in this place from whom I could ask 
such a favor; I can, howeyer, produce 
the most flattering testimonials from 
men of the very ry ose rank in my 
own profession,.and letters. of recom- 
mendation and introduction from many 
kind patrons and distinguished friends 
in Shirley ; these I shall be most happy 
to offer for the inspection of your father 
and yourself.””—** You are then settled 
at Shirley 2?” said Miss Ann Parker, 
who naturally wished to learn some- 
thing of his whereabouts. ‘+ I amnot 
exactly settled anywhere at present ; I 
have been in Shirley for two years 
past, and I like the place and: the 
people ; but I want a wide field of use- 
fulness ; however, a man of my pro- 
fession has little choice of place, he 
must go where a living offers; and for 
myself, I confess I care little for the lo- 
cation, if I can but be sure of encour- 


agement and support from the people to 
whom I devote my time and talents ; and 
if I can find encouragement here,’’ he 
added with a bow and a bland smile— 
“if you will trust yourself to me, I feel 
proud to say you shall never regret 


your confidence.” ‘I am sure of it, 
Dr. Hemmingway!’’ said the lady, as, 
sweetly blushing, she raised her eyes 
to his, with aconfiding glance: “ I am 
sure of that ; indeed, yourown air and 
manner are the best letters of introduc- 
tion.”’ The Doctor bowed (as well he 
might), and she went on—‘ But Dr. 
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Hemmingway, although no longer a 
child in .years, I am still a child in 
heart ; [,have.a father—a kind, indulgent 
father : 1 must.refer youto him.” ** But, 
surely—surely, Miss Parker, you will 
decide for yourself in a case like this ; 
you are your own mistress, at least. 
upon such a point.” ‘I am mistress 
of my own actions, sir,” said Miss Par- 
ker, with,an_air of gentle reproof—* but 
only so by the indulgence of my dear pa- 
rent ; I have learned. the great truth that 
&@ woman’s power .is. in submission, 
whether as daughter, wife, or mother, 
Dr. Hemmingway, her. weakness is her 
strength, her bondage is her fredom ; 
and e’er you can win my consent, my 
father’s. must lead the way.” ‘+ But, 
surely you do not. mean to. say’’— 
“Yes ! Ido, Dr. Hemmingway. !’’ and 
she shook all. her curls, at him, with an 
air of pretty willfulness,.‘‘ 1 do. mean 
just what I say.’ ‘** But consider ! 
Miss Parker, gentlemen of your father’s 
age view. these things so differently 
from what we do!” ( We-—already his 
imagination had begun to associate her 
with himself)—*t he will, I fear, scarce- 
ly consent—he, probably gets along 
very comfortably. as he is ; and at his 
age he will naturally be disinclined to 
any change.” +I grant it—it will at 
first seem cruel to ask him to part with 
all he has left him ; but I.know he loves 
me, Dr. Hemmingway ! loves me as 
only a father can love an only child! 
he will consent at last, 1am sure he 
will ; he can refuse me nothing ; and 
cheered, encouraged, and supported by 
his dear experience and example, I shall 
forget my own timidity.” “ You are, 
of coarse, the best judge, Miss Parker, 
of what. your father may do; and I 
must be governed by your wishes ; but 
one question more: if I can obtain his 
consent, will you at once appoint a 
day ?.or must I wait uutilhe—” ‘Oh! 
Dr. Hemmingway, this is really too— 
too much ! this. request. is. surely pre- 
mature—-grant me a little more time ; I 
really cannot say.’ ‘I must, of course, 
wait your time,” said the handsome 
stranger-—'‘ but I confess I cannot see 
the advantage of an unnecessary delay, 
agitating to yourself, and irksume to 
me, but you can be reflecting upon it, and 
we may perhaps settle this point at our 
next interview—you think. I had, then, 
better speak to your father at once ?”’ 
** I do.’? ** Shall Isend him my creden- 
tials first 7” ‘‘Oh, no! go tohim your- 
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self; a personal interview will be more 
explicit and effectual.” ‘ May I say I 
had your sanction for calling upon 
him?” “Certainly, you may ; and do 
not be discouraged if he should seem 
uncomplying at first; my uments 
may prevail if added to yours.” ** Thank 
you ; shall I find him at his office now !” 
“TT think not—he had business in the 
city, where he will dine; he will come 
out in the three o’clock train, and be at 
his office from four until six.” The 
ae, stranger rose, took up his 

at, twirled it, brushed it, paused a 
moment, and then added—*“ And if he 
should consent, may I consider the 
thing as settled ; may I consider my- 
self fully engaged 2” (Fully engaged ! 
How these words sounded in the ears 
of Miss Ann Parker!) ‘* Certainly, Dr. 
Hemmingway ; morning.” * Good 
morning, Miss Parker.” He took the 
fair hand which she graciously extend- 
ed to him, bowed, and was gone. 

“High-minded man! how elegant, how 
self-possessed ! how honorable, how re- 
spectful!—he did not even venture to 
press my fingers to his lips, as I almost 
thought he would have done ; perhaps he 
thought it uncleriéal. How handsome he 
is ! how superior to the Lemondale men. 
Clementine need not ask that stupid 
husband of hers about him; Tom White 
does not know everybody nor everything 
in the world, though poor Clementine 
thinks he does. How Clementine and 
Miranda Ann, and the rest of the girls, 
will open their eyes. I fancy he isa 
little above anything they ever met with 
before ; and dear papa, too—what will he 
say ?” Miss Ann Parker spent one half 
hour lost in pleasant musings, and then, 

roceeding to the kitchen, she astonished 

etty by some of the most extraordinary 
orders that ever a cook received from 
her mistress ; concluding by directing 
some roses to be chopped up into the 
batter pudding, and the apples to be 
salted down for distillation. 

‘Goodness o’ man!” said Hetty, as 
she listened with wide mouth and staring 
eyes to these lucid directions, ‘“*My 
sakes! why Miss Ann Parker,child alive! 
I should think your wits was turned !” 
and roused to the conviction that she was 
not making such a figure in housekeep- 
ing as would become the lady of the 
parish, Miss Ann Parker laughed, and 
retreated to her own chamber, to plan 
bridal finery, rehearse the character of 
bride, and decide how to have her wed- 


ding-cards printed. At dinner-time she 
nga drew ypen herself the anxious 
observation of the faithful Hetty, b 

declining the minced veal and apple pud- 
ding, her favorite dinner whenever her 
father’s absence left her free to suit her 
own taste; taking only a soda biscuit, 
and a glass of weak wine and. water; 
and ** My sakes!”? she said, as she notic- 
ed her mistress’s trembling hand, “Why 
child alive! how you do shake ; I dread 
youare going to be smit with the palsy!” 
Fortunately, from not thinking of Miss 
Ann Parker as in the matrimonial line, 
she did not attribute the smite to the 
morning visitor. From dinner until 
about four o’elock, Miss Ann Parker lay 
down, not to sleep, but just to tranquilize 
her nervous system; from four until 
nearly six (the tea hour), she spent in 
dressing herself with great care, for she 
thought, if all went on well, her father 
would bring the handsome stranger (ah ! 
stranger no longer) home to tea. At 
six o’clock she saw her father coming up 
the street alone! Gracious dness ! 
could he have refused him ? Set he did 


not look cross; for, herself unseen, she 
goeped at his face through the blind; so, 


ding he was in a cheerful mood, she be- 
gan to prepare herself to meet his me 
raillery, and made herself very busy with 
the tea-cups when he came in. But 
strange to say, he did not mention the 
subject; he told her of his trip to the 
city, detailed the city news, named the 
friends he had met, and delivered the 
messages of which he was the bearer; 
but not one word of the one subject 
which was filling all her thoughts ; until, 
as she handed him his third cup, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘* By the way, Nannie, 
who was that jackanapes I found at the 
office?” “Jackanapes! sir?” ‘ Well, 
that Hemmingway, then; he said you 
sent him to me; whois he? what do you 
know of him, my dear?” ‘ Oh, papa!” 
“He said you had given him some en- 
couragement, or I should have soon sent 
him packing off.” ‘ Why, papa!” 
‘“‘Of course, my dear Ann, you can do 
as you please; I do not wish to decide 
for you, and in acase like this you must 
judge for yourself; but you must not 
think J am quite such a fool as to credit 
all he says ; and besides it is really ask- 
ing too much.” ** Oh, my dear father! I 
was afraid you might think so.” ‘Ido 
indeed, my dear; his demands are extra- 
vagant.” ‘“* His demands, papa?” “Yes 
indeed ; oh! I suppose he did not men_ 
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tion that to you—that would not be ele- 
gant, I conclude ; ladies are not supposed 
to know anything of such vulgar mone 
matters—but really, Nannie, two bund. 
red dollars is something now-a-days ; 
though I would not wish you to let that 
influence you, if you have set your heart 
upon it.’ ** Two hundred dollars,’’ said 
Miss Ann Parker dreamily, for she was 
thinking of pin-money, ‘‘ two hundred 
dollars—for what, papa?” ‘+ Why, for 
a whole set—upper and under, I sup- 
pose; a complete fit-out, is it not?” 
and he tossed into the tea-tray, before 
, her, a neatly engraved card— 
“Dr. CHARLES L. HEMMINGWAY, 
“SURGEON DENTIST. 

“Teeth cleaned, filled, extracted, and 
manufactured, in the best style, and at the 
shortest notice. Terms reasonable, etc.” 
It was well for Miss Ann Parker that 

her sudden start upset the tea-cup, as 
the scalding tea which saturated her 
muslin sleeve fully accounted for her 
scream, her tears, and her hasty retreat 
to her chamber. Hetty was summoned 
to her aid; and ‘‘ My sakes!’ she said, 
as she applied a cooling wash to the 
wounded arm, ‘*‘ Why, Miss Ann Parker, 
child alive ! don’t sob so; it is only skin 
deep, and you'll be as well as ever in a 
day ortwo!”” When the arm was dress- 
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ed, Hetty was sent down to tell dear 
papa that the fright had given Miss Ann 
such a headache, she thought it better 
to go at once to bed, ‘‘ But lor sakes, 
Mr. Parker,’ added the kind-hearted 
woman, on her own res ibility, ‘‘ she 
ain’t hurt hardly at he skin ain’t 
hardly riz; but she ain’t been herself 
all day,. and the. scare has made her 
kind of nervous.and shaky like.” And 
having delivered this consolatory medi- 
cal opinion, Hetty withdrew to her own 
place of business, to. make Miss Ann, 
whom she really. loved, a nice cup of 
sage tea; alas! she could not offer her a 
cup of balm! | 

The next morning, Miss Ann Parker 
was able to make her appearance at the 
breakfast-table, altho she declared 
herself unequal to a walk, and told Hetty 
to deny her to any one who might call ; 
and as she adjusted her sleeve after an- 
swering the kind inquiries of her anxious 
father, who was happily unconscious of 
his share in the catastrophe, she man- 
aged to say, she wished, if he saw that 
Hemmingway, he would tell him she did 
not intend to have anything done to her 
teeth at present, and whenever she did, 
she thought she shogld go to Boston, 
and avail herself of the. services of Dr. 
Heep. 





THE APOCALYPSE OF HASHEESH. 


| tig returning from the world of hash- 

eesh, I bring with me many and 
diverse memories. The echoes of a 
sublime rapture which thrilled and vi- 
brated on the very edge of pain; of Pro- 
methean agonies which wrapt the soul 
like a mantle of fire; of voluptuous de- 
lirium which suffused the body with a 
blush of exquisite languor—all are 
mine. But in value far exceeding 
these, is the remembrance of my 
spell-bound life as an apocalyptic expe- 
rience. 

Not, indeed, valuable, when all things 
are considered. Ahno! The slave of 
the lamp who comes at the summons of 
the hasheesh Aladdin will not always 
cringe in the presence of his master. 
Presently he grows bold and for his ser- 
vice demands a guerdon as tremendous 
as the treasures he unlocked. Dismiss 
him, hurl your lamp into the jaws of 
some fathomless abyss, or take his place 
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while he reigns over you, a tyrant of 
Gehenna! 

The value of this experience to me 
consists in its having thrown open to 
my gaze many of those sublime avenues 
in the spiritual life, at whose gates the 
soul in its ordinary state is forever blind- 
ly groping, mystified, perplexed, yet 
earnest to the last in its search for that 
secret spring which, being touched, shall 
swing back the colossal ier. Ina 
single instant I have seen the vexed 
question of a lifetime settled, the mys- 
tery of some grand recondite process of 
mind laid bare, the last grim doubt that 
bung persistently on the sky of a sub- 
lime truth blown away. 

How few facts can we trace up to their 
original reason! In all human specu- 
lations how inevitable is the recurrence 
of the ultimate “Why?” Our discoveries 
in this latter age but surpass the old- 
world plihsedphy in fanning this im- 
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penetrable mist but a few steps further 
up the path of thought, and deferring 
the distance of a few syllogisms the un- 
answerable question. 

How is it that all the million drops of 
memory preserve their insulation, and 
do not run together in the brain into one 
fluid chaos of im ression? How does 
the great hand of central force stretch 
on invisibly through ether till it grasps 
the last sphere that rolls on the bound- 
aries of light-quickened space? How 
does spirit communicate with matter, 
and where is their point of tangency ? 
Such are the mysteries which bristle 
like a harvest far and wide over the 
grand field of thought. 

Problems like these, which had been 
the perplexity of all my previous life, 
have I seen unraveled by hasheesh, as 
in one breathless moment the rationale of 
inexplicable phenomena has burst upon 
me in a torrent of light. It may have 
puzzled me to account for some strange 
fact of mind; taking hypothesis after 
hypothesis, I have labored for a demon- 
stration; at last I have given up the 
attempt in despair. During the progress 
of the next fantasia of hasheesh, the 
subject has agai unexpectedly present- 
ed itself, and in an instant the solution 
has lain before me as an intuition, com- 
pelling my assent to its truth as impera- 
tively as a mathematical axiom. At 
such a time I have stood trembling with 
awe at the sublimity of the apocalypse ; 
for though this be not the legitimate way 
of reaching the explications of riddles 
which, if of any true utility at all, are 
intended to strengthen the argumenta- 
tive faculty, there is still an unutterable 
sense of majesty in the view one thus 
discovers of the unimagined scope of 
the intuitive, which surpasses the loftiest 
emotions aroused by material grandeur. 

I was once walking in the broad day- 
light of a summer afternoon in the full 
possession of hasheesh delirium. For 
an hour the tremendous expansion of all 
visible things had been growing toward 
its height; it now reached it, and to the 
fullest extent I realized the infinity of 
space. Vistas no longer converged, 
sight met no barrier; the world was 
horizonless, for earth and sky stretched 
endlessly onward in parallel planes. 
Above me the heavens were terrible with 
the glory of a fathomless depth. I look- 
ed up, but my eyes, unopposed, every 
moment penetrated further and further 
into the immensity, and I turned them 


downward lest they should presently 
intrude into the fatal splendors of the 
Great Presence. Joy itself became ter- 
rific, for it seemed the ecstasy of a soul 
stretching its cords and waiting in in- 
tense silence to hear them snap and free 
it from the enthrallment of the body. 
Unable to bear visible objects, I shut my 
eyes. In one moment a colossal music 
filled the whole hemisphere above me, 
and I thrilled upward through its en- 
vironment on visionless wings. It was 
not song, it was not instruments, but the 
inexpressible spirit of sublime sound— 
like nothing I had ever heard—impos- 
sible to be symbolized; intense, yet not 
loud; the ideal of harmony, yet distin- 
guishable into a multiplicity of exquisite 
parts. I opened my eyes, yet it still 
continued. I sought around me to detect 
some natural sound which might be ex- 
aggerated into such a semblance, but no, 
it was of unearthly generation, and Jt 
thrilled through the universe an inex- 
plicable, a beautiful yet an awful sym- 
phony. 

Suddenly my mind grew solemn with 
the consciousness of a quickened per- 
ception. I looked abroad on fields, and 
waters, and sky, and read in them all a 
most startling meaning. I wondered 
how I had ever regarded them in the 
light of dead matter, at the furthest only 
suggesting lessons. They were now 
grand symbols of the sublimest spiritual 
truths, truths never before even feebly 
grasped, utterly unsuspected. 

Like a map, the arcana of the universe 
lay bare before me. I saw how every 
created thing not only typifies but 
springs forth from some mighty spirit- 
ual law as its offspring, its necessary 
external development; not -the mere 
clothing of the essence, but the essence 
incarnate. 

Nor did the view stop here. While 
that music from horizon to horizon was 
still filling the concave above me, I be- 
came conscious of a numerical order 
which ran through it, and in marking 
this order I beheld it transferred from 
the music to every movement of the 
universe. Every sphere wheeled on in 
its orbit, every emotion of the soul rose 
and fell, every smallest moss and fungus 
germinated and grew, according to some 
peculiar property of numbers which seve- 
rally governed them and which was most 
admirably typified by them in return. 
An exquisite harmony of proportion 
reigned through space, and I seemed to 
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realize that the music which I heard was 
but this numerical harmony making it- 
self objective through the development 
of a grand harmony of tones. 

The vividness with which this concep- 
tion revealed itself to me made it a thing 
terrible to bear alone. An unutterable 
ecstasy was carrying me away, but I 
dared not abandon myself to it. I was 
no seer who could look on the unveiling 
of such glories face to face. ~ 

An irrepressible yearning came over 
me to impart what I beheld, to share 
with another soul the weight of this 
colossal revelation. With this purpose 
I scrutinized the vision; I sought in it 
for some characteristic which might 
make it translatable to another mind. 
There was none! In absolute incom- 
municableness it stood apart, a thought, 
a system of thought which as yet had 
no symbol in spoken language. 

For a time, how long, a hasheesh-eater 
alone can know, I was in an agony. I 
searched every pocket for my pencil and 
note-book, that I might at least set t-$, 
some representative mark which woul 
afterwards recall to me the lineaments 
of my apocalypse. They were not with 
me. Jutting into the water of the brook 
along which I wandered lay a broad flat 
stone. ‘Glory in the Highest!” I 
shouted exultingly, ‘‘I will at least grave 
on this tablet some hieroglyph of what I 
feel!” Tremblingly I sought for my 
knife. That, too, was gone! It was 
then that in a frenzy I threw myself 
prostrate on the stone, and with my nails 
sought to make some memorial scratch 
upon it. Hard, hard as flint! In de- 
spair I stood up. 

Suddenly there came a sense as of 
some invisible presence walking the 
dread paths of the vision with me, yet 
at a distance as if separated from my 
side by a long flow of time. Taking 
courage, I cried, ‘*Who has ever been 
here before me, who in years past has 
shared with me this unutterable view 1” 
In tones which linger in my soul to this 
day, a grand, audible voice responded, 
“Pythagoras!” In an instant I was 
calm. heard the footsteps of that 
sublime sage echoing upward through 
the ages, and in celestial fi t I read my 
vision unterrified, since it had burst 
upon his sight before me. For years 
previous I had been perplexed with his 
mysterious paeay: I saw in him 
an isolation from universal contemporary 
mind for which I could not account. 
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When the Ionic school was at the height 
of its dominance, he stood forth alone, 
the originator of a system as distinct 
from it as the antipodes of mind. The 
doctrine of Thales was built up by the 
uncertain pracesses of an-obscure logic, 
that of Pythagoras seemed informed by 
intuition. In his assertions there bad 
always appeared to me a grave convic- 
tion of truth, a consciousness of sinceri- 
ty, which gave them a great weight 
with me, though seeing them through 
the dim refracting medium of tradition 
and grasping their meaning imperfectly. 
T now saw the truths which he set fo 

in their own light. I also saw, as to this 
day I firmly believe, the source whence 
their revelation flowed. Tell me not. 
that from Phoenicia he received the wand 
at whose signal the cohorts of the spheres 
came trooping up before him in review, 
unveiling the eternal law and itin 

of their evolutions, and pouring on his 
spiritual ear that tremendous. music. to 
which they marched through space. 
No! During half a lifetime spent in 
Egypt and in India, both motherlands 
of this nepenthe, doubt not that he 
quaffed its apocalyptic draught, and 
awoke, through its terrific quickening, 
into the consciousness of that ever-pre- 
sent and all-pervading harmony “ which 
we hear not always, because the coarse- 
ness of the daily life hath dulled our 
ear.” The dim penetralia of the Theban 


Memnonium, or the silent spice groves 


of the upper Indus may have been the 
irene of his wrestling with the 
mighty revealer; a priest or a gymno- 
sophiat may have teak the first to anoint 
him with the palestric oil, but he con- 
quered alone. On the strange intuitive 
characteristics of his system, on the 
spheral music, on the government of all 
created things and their development 
according to the laws of number, yes, 
on the very use of symbols which could 
alone have force to the esoteric disciple, 
(and a terrible significancy, indeed, has 
the simplest form, to a mind hasheesh- 

uickened to read its meaning)—on all 
aes is the legible stamp of the hash- 


eesh inspiration. ; 

It would be no hard task to prove, to 
a strong probability, at least, that the 
initiation into the Pythagorean mysteries 


and the progressive instruction suc- 
ceeded it, to a considerable extent, con- 
sisted in the employment, judiciously, if 
we may use the word, of hasheesh, as 
giving a critical and analytic power to 





the mind which enabled the neophyte 
to roll up the murk and mist from be: 
clouded truths, till they stood distinctly 
seen in the splendor of their own har- 
monious beauty as an intuition. 

One thing related of Pythagoras and 
his friends be seemed very striking to 
me. There is a legend that, as he was 
passing over a river, its waters called 
up to him, in the presence of his follow- 
ers, “* Hail, Pythagoras!” Frequently, 
while in the power of the hasheesh 
delirium, have I heard inanimate things 
sonorous with such voices. On every 
side they have saluted me; from rocks, 
and trees, and waters, and sky; in my 
happiness, filling me with intense exult- 
ation, as I heard them welcoming their 
master ; in my agony, heaping nameless 
curses on my head, as I went away into 
an eternal exile from all sympathy. Of 
this tradition of Iamblichus, I feel an 
appreciation which almost convinces me 
that the voice of the river was, indeed, 
heard, though only in the quickened 
mind of some hasheesh-glorified eso- 
teric. Again, it may be that the doctrine 
of the Metompaye osis was first com- 


municated to Pythagoras by Theban 


priests; but the astonishing illustration, 
which hasheesh would contribute to this 
tenet, should not be overlooked in our 
attempt to assign its first suggestion and 
succeeding spread to their ar! causes. 

A modern critic, in defending the 
hypothesis, that Pythagoras was an im- 
postor, has triumphantly asked, “*‘ Why 
did he assume the character of Apollo 
at the Olympic games? why did he 
boast that his soul had lived in former 
bodies, and that he had been first Actha- 
lides, the son of Mercury, then Euphor- 
bus, then Pyrrhus of Delos, and at last 
Pythagoras, but that he might more 
easily impose upon the credulity of an 
ignorant and superstitious people ?”” To 
us these facts seem rather an evidence 
of his sincerity. Had he made these 
assertions without proof, if is difficult to 
see how they would not have had a pre- 
peo contrary effect from that of pav- 
ing the way to a more complete imposi- 
tion upon the credulity of the people. 
Upon our hypothesis, if may be easily 
shown, not only how he could fully have 
believed these assertions himself, but, 
also, have given them a deep significance 
to the minds of his disciples. 

Let us see. We will consider, for 
example, his assumption of the charac- 
ter of Phcebus at thé Olympic games. 
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Let us i that Pythagoras, animat- 
ed with a desire of alluring to the study 
of his philosophy a choice and enthu- 
siastic number out of that host who, 
along all the radii of the civilized world, 
had come up to the solemn festival at 
Elis, had, by the talisman of hasheesh, 
called to his aid the magic of a preter- 
natural eloquence; that, while he ad- 
dressed the throng whom he had charmed 
into breathless attention by the weird 
brilliancy of his eye, the unearthly im- 
agery of his style, and the oracular in- 
sight of his thought, the grand impres- 
sion flashed upon him from the very 
honor he was receiving, that he was the 
incarnation of some sublime deity. 
What wonder that he burst into the 
acknowledgment of his godship as a 
secret too majestic to be hoarded up; 
what wonder that this sudden revelation 
of himself, darting forth in burning words 
and amid such colossal surroundings, 
went down with the accessories of time 
and place along the stream of perpetual 
tradition ? 

If I may illustrate great things by 
small, I well remember many hallucina- 
tions of my own which would be exactly 
ow to such a fancy in the mind of 

ythagoras. There is no impression 
more deeply stamped upon my past life 
than one of a walk along the brook which 
had frequently witnessed my wrestlings 
with the hasheesh-afreet, and which 
now beheld me, the immortal Zeus, de- 
scended among men to grant them the 
sublime benediction of renovated life. 
For this cause I had abandoned the 
serene seats of Olympus, the convoca- 
tion of the gods, and the glory of an im- 
mortal Kingsbip, while, by my ‘side, 
Hermes trod the earth with radiant feet, 
the companion and dispenser of the 
beneficence of deity. Across lakes and 
seas, from continent to continent, we 
strode; the snows of Hzmus and the 
Himmalehs crunched beneath our san- 
dals; our foreheads were bathed with 
the upper light, our breasts glowed with 
the exultant inspiration of the golden 
ether. Now resting on Chimborazo, I 
poured forth a majestic blessing upon 
all my creatures, and in an instant, with 
one omniscient glance, I beheld every 
human dwelling-place on the whole 
sphere irradiated with an unspeakable 

oy. 
‘ t saw the king rule more wisely, the 
laborer return from his toil to a happier 
home, the park grow green with an 
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intenser culture, the harvest-field groan 
under the sheaves of a more prudent 
and prosperous husbandry ; adown blue 
slopes came new and more populous 
flocks, led by unvexed and gladsome 
shepherds, a thousand healthy vine- 
yards sprang up above their new-raised 
sunny terraces, every smallest heart 
glowed with an added thrill of exultation, 
and the universal rebound of joy came 

ouring up into my own spirit with an 
intensity that lit my deity with rapture. 

And this was only a poor hasheesh- 
eater, who, with his friend, walked out 
into the fields to enjoy his delirium 
among the beauties of a clear summer 
afternoon ! What, then, of Py ras? 

The tendency of the hasheesh-hallu- 
cination is almost always toward the 
supernatural or the sublimest forms of 
the natural. As the millennial Christ, 
I have put an end to all the jars 
of the world; by a word I have bound 
all humanity in etern alligaments of 
brotherhood ; from the depths of the 
grand untrodden forest I have called the 
tiger, and with bloodless jaws he came 
mildly forth to fawn upon his king, a 
partaker in the universal amnesty. As 


Rienzi hurling fiery invective against the 


usurpations of Colonna, I have seen 
the broad space below the tribune grow 
pone with a multitude of intense 
aces, and within myself felt a sense of 
towering into sublimity, with the con- 
sciousness. that it was my eloquence 
which swayed that great host with a 
storm of indignation, like the sirocco 
passing over reeds. Or, uplifted mightily 
y an irresistible impulse, I have risen 
through the ethereal infinitudes till I 
stood on the very eope of heaven, with 
the spheres below me. Suddenly, by 
an instantaneous revealing, I became 
aware of a mighty harp, which lay 
athwart the celestial hemisphere, and 
filled the whole sweep of vision before 
me. The lambent flame of myriad 
stars was burning in the azure spaces 
between its strings, and glorious suns 
gemmed with unimaginable lustre all 
its colossal oak Gok. While I stood 
overwhelmed by the vision, a voice 
spoke clearly from the depths of the 
surrounding ether, ‘ Behold the harp 
of the universe!” Again I realized 
the typefaction of the same grand har- 
mony of creation, which glorified the 
former vision to which I have referred ; 
for every influence, from that which 
nerves the wing of Ithuriel down to 
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the humblest force of growth, had there 
its beautiful and peculiar representa- 
tive string. As yet the music slept, 
when the voice. spake to me again— 
“ Stretch forth thine hand and wake 
the harmonies!” Trembling yet dar- 
ing, I swept the harp, and in an instant 
all rege thrilled Mus - unutterable 
music. arm strangely lengthened, I 
grew bolder, and m Sand rey a wider 
range. The symphony grew more in- 
tense; overpowered, I ceased, and 
heard tremendous echoes coming back 
from the infinitudes. Again I smote 
the chords; but, unable to endure the 
sublimity of the sound, I sank into an 
ecstatic trance, and was thus borne off 


‘unconsciously to the portals of some 


new vision. 

. But, if I found the supernatural an 
element of happiness, I also found it 
many times an agent of most bitter 
pain. If I once exulted in the thought 
that I was the millennial Christ, so, 
also, through a lon, agony, have I felt 
myself the crucified. In dim horror, I 
perceived the nails piercing my hands 
and feet; but it was not that which 
seemed the burden of my suffering. 
Upon my head, in a tremendous and 
ever-thickening cloud, came slowly 
down the guilt of all the ages past, and 
all the world to come; by a dreadful 
quickening, I beheld every rane and 
nameless crime coming up from all time 
on lines that centred in myself. The 
thorns clung to my brow, and bloody 
drops stood like dew upon my hair, yet, 
these were not the instruments of my 
agony. I was withered like a leaf in 
the breath of a righteous vengeance. 
The curtain of a lurid blackness hung 
between meand heaven, mercy was dum 
forever, and I bore the r of Omni- 
ese alone. Out of a fiery distance. 

emon chants of triumphant blasphemy 
came surging on my ear, and whispers 
of ferocious wickedness ruffled the 
leaden air about my cross. How long 
I bore this vicarious agony, I have 
never known; hours are no measure of 
time in hasheesh. I only know that, 
during the whole period, I sat perfectly 
awake among objects which I recog- 
nized as familiar ; friends were passing 
and repassing before me, yet, I sat in 
speechless horror, convinced that to 
supplicate their pity, to ask their help 
in the tortures of my dual existence, 
would be a demand that men in time 
should reach out and grasp one in eter- 
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nity, that mortality should succor im- 
mortality. 

In my experience of hasheesh there 
has been one pervading characteristic— 
the conviction that, encumbered with a 
mortal body, I was suffering that which 
the untrammeled immortal soul could 
alone endure. The spirit seemed to be 
learning its franchise,and,whether in joy 
or pain, shook the bars of flesh mightily, 
as if determined to escape from its 
cage. Many a time, in my sublimest 
éestasy, have I asked myself, * Is this 
experience happiness or torture?” for 
soul and bo gave different ver- 
dicts. 

Hasheesh is no thing to be played 
with as a bauble, At its revealing, too 
dread paths of spiritual life are flung 
_— too tremendous views disclosed 
of what the soul is capable of doing, 
and being, and suffering, for that soul to 
contemplate, till, relieved of the body, it 
can behold them alone. 
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Up to the time that I read in the Sep- 
tember number of this Magazine the pa- 
entitled ‘* The Hasheesh-eater,” I 

ad long walked among the visions of 
“* the weed of insanity.” The recital giv- 
en there seemed written out of my own 
soul. In outline and detail it was the 
counterpart of my own suffering. From 
that day, I shut the book of ‘hasheesh 
experience, warned with a warning for 
which I cannot express myself suffi- 
ciently grateful. And now, as utterly 
escaped, I look back upon the world of 
visionary yet awful realities, and see 
the fountains of its Elysium and the 
flames of its Tartarus growing dimmer 
and still dimmer in the mists of dis- 
tance, I hold the remembrance of its 
apocalypse as something which I shall 
behold again, when the spirit, looking 
no longer through windows of sense, 
shall realize its majesty unterrified, and 
face to face gaze on its infinite though 
how unseen surroundings. 
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] OPENED a law-office in the village 
of Sumpunkins, in southern Michi- 
gan, in July, 1847. Coming fresh from 
the modest state of Rhode Island, with 
but a moderate idea of my own abilities, 
and lacking the assurance that with so 
many of my brethren answers the pur- 
pose of.talent, I was far from being 
sanguine of professional success, and 
was at my wits’ end to determine in my 
own mind what was the best mode of 
introducing myself to the public, and 
what present course of proceeding 
promised the greatest pecuni re- 
ward in the future. I knew little of the 
character of legal business in Michi- 
gan, and devoted the first two weeks to 
looking about among the profession, to 
ascertain, if possible, the secret of suc- 
cess to its prosperous members, and of 
failure to the others. 

There was Judge Lacy, whose over- 
flowing good-humor and abundant anec- 
dotes always drew around him a crowd 
of admirers, whose business fell into 
his hands as a natural tribute to his 
social qualities. There were Messrs. 
Briggs and Caxter, whose persevering 
industry and careful attention to every- 
thing that came to their hands had 
richly deserved the reward they were 


beginning to reap. ‘There was Jim 
Smith; dickering in tax-titles and 
horses, and adding considerably to his 

ins every year in that rather unpro- 
fessional way. And there was Leech, 
the hero of the stump, and the favorite 
of juries, whose eloquence and humor 
insured him a liberal retainer in every 
case where the facts rather than the law 
were in dispute. 

In all these cases, good reasons for 
success were apparent, but they were 
of a character little encouraging to 
me. I had neither Lacy’s humor, nor 
Smith's capital My most partial 
friends had never flattered me that I 
could compete with Leech as an orator. 
Industry 1 might acquire ; but the road 
to success that way, seemed long and 
discouraging to my unsanguine spirit. 

My reflections on this subject were 
interrupted one day by the entrance 
into my office of a tall, lank Yankee, 
apparently about thirty-five years of 
age, who strode into the room, seated 
himself in one chair, and perched his 
feet upon another, drew an enormous 
quid from his mouth, which, with an 
ingenious jerk, he plastered against the 
side of the stove, and began— 

“« Wal, squire, how de do? Not per- 
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ticklarly busy, I take it.. Plenty of 
time to ’tend to me, I reckon. Ha’n’t 
been in Michigan long, I guess. Not 
quite up to the tricks of the trade yet, 
may be. Got to wake up with your 
eyes open, if you do my business. 
Want you to set yourself right about it 
and get me a divorce.”’ 

‘*A divorce ?” said I, hesitatingly— 
my little assurance nearly banished by 
the decided and confident manner of 
the stranger—*“ a divorce !”” I repeated 
in a moment, in a more self-possessed 
tone, running over in my mind at the 
same time passages of scripture rela- 
tive to divorce, and the cause for which 
it was allowed, and wondering what 
woman would dare to trifle with the 
marriage vows which she had made toa 
man of his evident inflexibility and de- 
termination. ‘“ A divorce—oh, yes— 
sad thing, this inconsistency of woman 
—ought to be punished by hanging— 
Tl attend to your case, sir. Very 
sorry it becomes necessary, though.”’ 

“Sorry, hey? Look a here, squire, 
taint worth while to waste any senti- 
mentals on me. No inconsistency in 
the case by a darned sight. If you 
want to know the perticklars you can 
have ’em. You see, I found, arter a lit- 


tle, she wa’n’t my kind of folks at all— 
couldn’t make good rye-and-injun if 
she should go to thunder—spent more 
time in readin’ nonsense than she did 
in takin’ care of the housen things, so 
I riled up one day,and give.her a nice, 
snug licking, kicked her out doors, and 


sent her home to theold man’s. That’s 
the whole cn’t—and then, before the 
stripes had well done smartin’, I sent 
word to her, that I wanted her to come 
right home to her dutiful husband, 
which she didn’t do—at least, not that 
night—and the next morning I was off, 
bright and early, for Michigan—got. in 
here two years ago to-day—been de- 
serted by her two years, and now I 
want a divorce.” 

* But,” said I, when the fellow had 
completed his story, “I do not see in 
this any cause for divorce.” 

“You don’t, hey? Wal, squire, may 
be you’re green at this business. You 
look like a deserving chap, though, and 
I allers give that kind a lift when I 
can. Guess you better study the sta- 
tuts a little,asIT have. Take your time 
to it, squire. I'll eall again to-morrow. 
Get yourself all ready to start right off 
at the word go, and carry her through. 
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I'm in the patent-right dicker myself, 
and I may git a squint at some chap 
that’s got the dimes, and I don’t want 
to lose no such chance by hanging 
round a law-office. Good-day, squire.” 

And the Yankee strode out of the 
office, and down the street at the rate 
of five miles an hour, t 

I at once adopted his suggestion, and 
took down the statutes, to investigate 
the causes adjudged by the legislators 
of Michigan to _“ sufficient to au- 
thorize divorces from the bonds of mat- 
rimony. 

I found these causes to be— 

1. Adultery. 

2.. Physical incompetency. 

3. The sentence of either party to 
imprisonment for three years or more, 
in any prison, jail, or house of correc- 
tion. 

4, Desertion by either party of the 
other for two years. 

, 5. Habitual drunkenness in either 
party. 

6. Extreme cruelty, whether prac- 
ticed by using personal violence, or by 
any other means. 

. Gross and wanton neglect, on the 
part of the husband, to provide a suit- 
able maintenance for the wife, when of 
sufficient ability to do so. 

And as marriages will sometimes 
happen between whites and negroes, 
but always among that class of them 
who are poor devils and unable to pay 
the costs of legal p ings to get 
rid of each other, as for the most part 
they are soon anxious to do, it is fur- 
ther enacted, that all such marriages 
shall, if solemnized in this state, be 
absolutely void, without any decree of 
divorce or other legal process. 

Pondering upon these seven causes 
for divorce in the light of the Yankee’s 
ingenuity, which was able to make out of 
the forcible ejection of his wife from his 
house an apparent occasion for a de- 
cree which should release him from the 
bonds of matrimony, but leave her still 
bound, I saw at once that here was a 
broad and rich field for a legal harvest 
for any one who would step in and cul- 
tivate it, Here were seven modes. of 
egress from the state of matrimony ; 
and, if those who bore the conjugal 
yoke uneasily had but some guide to 
teach them the ease with which it 
might be cast off, honors and wealth 
would soon pour in upon him from their 
abundant gratitude. Should I set to 
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work and open up this avenue to afflu- 
ence? Conscience demurred, but my 
unpaid board bill coming in just then, 
the want of means to meet it was an 
Overpowering argument, and I over- 
riled the demurrer. 

The next day, when the Yankee 
called, I had prepared for him, in due 
form, saving some blanks for dates, 
ete., the bill of complaint of Zadock 
Jenkins against Jerusha Jenkins, setting 
forth, in many well-rounded sentences, 
the marriage, the state of conjugal 
felicity which followed, disregard- 
ing which, and her conjugal vow, and 
moved thereto by some evil design- 
ing person, the said Jerusha did, on a 
certain day, desert the bed and board 
of complainant, and, on being kindly 
and affectionately urged to return, 
utterly neglected and refused. In ten- 
der consideration whereof the com- 
re prayed a divorce from the 

nds of matrimony, and such other 
and further relief in the premises as the 
nature of the case might require. 

** You must swear to this, Mr. Jen- 
kins.”’ said I. 

“ Swear toit, hey? Allright, I guess. 
What’s that about an evil design- 


ing person moving her to leave? Mean 


that as a sly dig at me, hey? Well, 
let ’er run.” 

And Jenkins swore to the truth of 
the bill in due form. 

An order was thereupon made, that 
the said Jerusha cause her answer to 
said bill tu be filed within three months 
from date of said order, and that in- 
formation of the same be conveyed to 
her by publication in the Sumpunkins 
Shot-tower, a public newspaper, pub- 
lished in the village aforesaid—which 
paper she was morally certain not to see 
—and at the next session of said court, 
after the end of said three honths, Jen- 
kins obtained his divorce. 

By a little nursing of such cases of 
discontented spouses as came to my 
knowledge, and with the aid of Jen- 
kins, who proved a true friend to me, 
I had four other cases on hand before 
his was disposed of. They were— 

Jane Smith against Ichabod Smith. 
Cause: the sentence of Ichabod to im- 
prisonment for horse-stealing. But 
this case fell through my fingers just 
as I was prepared to take a decree— 
the chap Jane had engaged to marry, 
when she commenced the proceedings, 
being unfortunately suspected of lar- 
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ceny, left the country hastily, and 


Ichabod, his term in prison expiri 
at about the same time, was tebetved 
back to the embraces and good graces 
of the loving Jane. 

James Dobbs against Dolly Dobbs. 
Cause: extreme cruelty. Jimmy was 
a little fellow, but awfully malicious, 
and might have given Quilp some les- 
sons in persevering annoyances. Dolly 
was larger and stronger, and usually 
good-natured ; but, after enduring his 
petty malice and torments till nature 
could stand it no longer, she had one 
day caught him by the shoulders, and 
ducked his head three times in the 
wash-tub, Jimmy his divorce with- 
out difficulty—Dolly scorning to de- 
fend, lest ple might suppose she 
had some desire to retain a hold upon 
the little torment. 

Emily Davis against Ellerz: Davis. 
Cause: neglect to provide a suitable 
maintenance. Ellery, being a poor 
carpenter, had gone, with his wife’s as- 
sent, to Iowa, to look out some more 
promising locality for his business, and 
was hard at work near Des Moines, 
earning the means to take his family 
there. In the mean time, Emily’s affec- 
tion for her husband having decreased 
in proportion as the distance between 
them increased, she had been over- 
persuaded by a clerk in a jewelry store, 
to substitute the said clerk for the dis- 
tant spouse, and applied for my aid in 
the premises. I got the divorce, on 
proof by Emily’s father, that Davis had 
gone off four months before, leaving 
his wife but five dollars in money, and 
that she had ever since been compelled 
to labor hard to provide herself with 
the necessaries of life. This seemed 
very horrible when set forth in due 
form in a bill in chancery, though in 
actual life it may seem no worse that 
she should work hard for a living than 
that he should. Conscience, again, in 
this case, showed some symptoms of re- 
bellion, but I held a tight rein upon it— 
the jewelry clerk paid my fees, and 
married Mrs. Emily the week after her 
divorce, and just ten days before her 
first husband returned for her. 

Anna Mason against James Mason. 
Cause: extreme cruelty. Anna was 
an intelligent girl, full of life and en- 
ergy, and had married, on short ac- 
quaintance, a fellow whom she soon 
learned to despise. They, quite natu- 
rally, quarreled a little—everybody, 
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of course, siding with Anna, and accus- 
ing her husband of various meannesses. 
One morning, the lodgers;.in an. ad- 
joining room of the hotel. where: the 
Masons boarded, declared .that. they 
had heard him the night before, after 
some high words, actually kick her out 
of bed, landing her, with considerable 
force, upon the floor. . Anna immedi- 
ately brought suit for a divorce, and 
succeeded—the foregoing instance of 
cruelty being brought out with great 
effect. in the testimony. .Anna after- 
wards told me in confidence—and upon 
my honor this was not until after the 
decree was made—that on the night in 
question, he was the person kicked out 
of bed, and not. she. 

These few cases. proved the opening 
to a mine of wealth to me. soon 
became famous in this. department. of 
legal business, and scarcely a person, 
who thought a chance for improving his 
or her conjugal relations offered, applied 
for my aidin vain. A fortunate couple 
must that have been, and remarkably 
circumspect in their whole deportment, 
if I could not somewhere in their mar- 
tied history show, prima facie, especially 
if the suit was undefended, the exist- 
ence of at least one of the causes for 
divorce. 

Of late, however, the judges have 
been interfering with my practice. 
They seem to imagine there is some- 
thing suspicious in these constant de- 
mands upon the sword of. justice to 
sever the matrimonial bonds, and that 
the morals of Sumpunkins and the sur- 
rounding towns must be frightfully 
depraved. At one term of court, when 
I presented four cases in succession 
from the little settlement of Fibtown, the 
presiding judge good-humoredly sug- 
gested that I should furnish him with the 
names of all the married people of that 
place, and he would make one job of 
divorcing the whole. I came near doing 
so, for I had four more in readiness for 
the next term; but I then caught the 
judge in a different humor, and, on one 
pons or another, he threw the whole 

atch overboard. 

From that time to the present, it has 
been almost impossible to take a divorce 
suit successfully through our courts. 
The judges seem to have laid it down as 
a maxim, established by universal ex- 
perience, that an undefended applica- 
tion for divorce was prima facie evi- 
dence of collusion or fraud. A number 
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of well-prepared cases, where both the 
parties were willing and anxious to be 
divorced, have failed, from these unneces- 
sary and uncalled-for judicial scruples. 
In some of them, so far have the parties 
become alienated from each other, in 
making their pepenions for a final 
separation, and in getting up the neces- 
sary proof, that it was with great diffi- 
culty they could consent to live together 
again, and make up their minds to 
endeavor once more to make home 
comfortable. 

But. this is. not the whole of my 
calamity. A year ago, one Billy Jones, 
a citizen of a neighboring village, who 
doubted his ability to procure a divorce 
in Michigan, started off on a tour of 
inquiry among the neighboring states. 
A day in Indiana and a brief inspection 
of its statutes, satisfied him that that 
was the state likely to be spoken. of 
thereafter in the history of legal di- 
vorces. One night’s lodging at the hotel 
made him a citizen of the state, The 
next morning he filed his petition for 
divorce, alleging his citizenship, and 
came home to await a brief publication 
and the session of the court, and then 
went down to take his decree. .I never 
knew what reasons he. presented for a 
divorce, nor what are there made 
necessary ; but, from my knowledge of 

arties who have since obtained divorces 
In that state, and the ease with which 
they get them, I judge it to be only 
necessary that they present themselves 
in court, make oath that. they are citi- . 
zens (having slept one night in the 
state six weeks before), and that they 
want a divoree—and thereupon it is 
granted. 

From the. time of this first case, a 
mania has prevailed in our vicinity for 
Indiana divorces. The very perceptible 
increase in the business of the Michigan 
Southern Railroad for the current year, 
may be directly traced, I am confident, 
to people rushing into Hoosierdom to 
haye the marriage contract annulled. 
The thing is done up a good deal after 
the manner of the early wre 
successes, when a candidate was elec 
before the opposite party knew he was 
running. A man goes down into In- 
diana to attend two successive political 
gatherings—living on wanes good 
terms with his wife in the interim—and 
on his second return coolly presents her 
with a copy of a decree of divorce, and 
informs her that he will feel obliged if 





she will immediately remove herself 
from the house, as he thinks of soon 
tting married. Or a woman who 
opes to suit herself better in a second 
trial of her luck in the marriage lottery, 
coaxes the means from her husband, 
who is burdened with business at home, 
to run down east and visit her relatives, 
but takes the Wabash-valley road at 
Toledo, and, after a brief sojourn in 
Indiana, returns, to await by her hus- 
band’s fireside the maturing of the plan 
which, all unconscious to him, she 
has prepared for severing the ties that 
bind them together. O, but don’t his 
eyes expand with astonishment, when a 
billet from his wife from room No. 11, 
Jehonas Hotel, informs him that she is 
no longer his spouse, and shall refuse 
thereafter to notice him in the street 
or elsewhere! And, especially, when 
her kind and forbearing deportment for a 
few weeks had led him to hope that all 
their little difficulties were over, and a 
smooth sea before them. 

I have heard—but I will not vouch for 
the truth of this—that John Jenkinson, 
returning with his divorce in his pocket, 
and finding his wife engaged in making 
up a quantity of new shirts for him, 
actually waited a week until they were 
all completed before he informed her 
that he had visited the Hoosiers. It is 
even said tHat he does not deny this 
when accused of it, but justifies himself 
on the ground that he was about to be 
married again and needed the shirts. If 

_ this be really true, I think it rascally, 
and shall advise her to sue him for the 
making of the garments. By the way, 
such a suit would raise a very curious 
legal question, which I should take great 
pleasure in presenting to the supreme 
court: to wit, whether the position of 
parties is affected by a divorce from the 
time it is granteds or only, as in case of 
an injunction, from the time they are 
notified of it. 

But this Indiana business is certainly 
playing the deuce with my income. No 
one is going to run the gauntlet of our 
judges, with the attendant risk of pay- 
ing a bootless bill of costs, when he can 
so quietly slip down into Indiana and 
make a certain thing of it. The current 
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is setting entirely in that direction. I 
have at this time not a single divorce 
case upon my calendar, and, to own the 
whole truth, I have devoted my atten- 
tion so exclusively to cases of that nature 
that I have no suit pending of any de- 
scription-I am literally and emphatically 
out of court. I fear I shall be driven 
into other business, and am lookin 

about with some anxiety to see what 

can turn my attention to as a last resort. 
I may yet be driven to sawing wood for 


a a or even to a seat -in the 


— ure, 

f such a calamity as the latter should 
befall me, I may feel myself compelled 
to give my constituents my views on 
this whole subject of divorce. Many 
lawyers are of the opinion, that if the 
causes for divorce were reduced to the 
scriptural standard, in nine out of ten 
of the cases where parties now find 
themselves unable to live in harmony, 
they would then never discover but 
that they were getting along very 
comfortably together. Others of the 
profession think these underestimate 
the facts. 

But one thing is sure—I keep good 
watch over my wife since the Billy Jones 
case was made public. I am tolerabl 
certain she has filed no petition for di- 
voree as yet; for she has not been out 
of my sight over two hours at a time 
for the past year, and I do not intend 
she shall be for the next. She certainly | 
cannot have acquired a residence in In- 
diana up to the present time, unless she 
can do it by attorney, as to which, I find, 
by such inquiries as I have been able to 
make, the profession in that state is 
divided in opinion. If she has got the 
start of me in that respect, I shall still 
take care that she has no opportunity 
to go down and make the oath that she 
wants a divorce, without my presence. 
If she dares to make the oath, then I 
shall protest against it and demand her 
reasons; and if the court overrules m 
demand, as I am told it undoubtedly will, 
I shall insist at least upon my protest 
being entered upon its journal, as a per- 
manent record of my abhorrence for the 
Hoosier state, its laws, and the tribunals 
which administer them. 
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ADIEU TO THE SHIP ARABIA. 
Sailed from Boston, October 4th, 1856. 
OOD ship Arabia! this for thee: 


God give thee good speed o’er the sea! 
of bulk and big 


Among thy ohne 
The precious bales that make thy freight, 
Thy casks and caskets, great and aah 
One treasure goes, outweighing all— 
Richer than all that Hindostan, 

Or that shy kingdom of Japan, 

Could for a costly tribute send 

To a king's crowning, ay—a friend. 


Henry, farewell ! and He who reigns 
O’er earth and ocean, He who chains. * 
His lightnings to the cloudy car 

That bears the storm to every star, 
May He befriend thee on the deep, 
And grant my sailor country-sleep. 


O, God, who carest for the dove, 

And littie wren, regard our love! 

Thou hast before to this dear child 
Made thy sea smooth, thy breezes mild. 
Watch o'er him as a ténder bird, 

And when thy waves are ruughly stirred, 
Keep ache of limbs or heart aloof, 

And make the good ship tempest-proof. 


So, when beside November’s fire, 

We read the triumph of desire, 

When the first letter comes, O welcome guest! 
We’ll call that vessel ** Araby the blest!” 


Il. 
THE FIRST OMEN. 


We remembered thee in “Stein,” my Henry, 
When the welcome letter came, 
As we sat beside the firelight, 
Making pictures in the flame; 
There we made the cliffs of Kénigsberg, 
And the many-castled Rhine, 
And we saw the domes of Dresden, 
And remembered thee in “Stein.” 


Then we stirred the fire, and fancy 
Changed the picture as we talked, 
And we saw you there in Rome again, 
And on the ‘‘ Pincian” walked. 

There we saw the black Panthéon, 
And tho shaft of Antonine, 

And the faces at the ‘‘ Lepre,”’ 
And remembered them in *‘ Stein.’’ 


When my friends were gone, I lingered, 
For a musing hour alone, 
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Neither sad nor cheerful-hearted, 


But with fancies of mine own. 
And still, within the embers, 

As I watched the struggling spark, 
Both at once, my fire and candle 

Died—and left me in the dark. 


And I shuddered at the omen, 
Though I smiled the while I said, 
‘If a man must dream, his dreaming 
Is better done in bed.” 

So I lit another taper, 
Ah, heavy head of mine! 

But before I found my chamber, 
I remembered him in “Stein.” 


II. 
THE SECOND OMEN. 


There came a casket with my name, 
And “fragile” marked thereon ; 
I qpenes it—Oh grief! Oh shame! 
eptune, what hast thou done? 


Alas! the sacred, laureled head! 
O hopeless heap of dust ! 

“ Frailty !” ‘twas all tho word I said— 
Thy name is poet’s bust. 


Again mine eye, if better skilled, 
An omen might have seen, 

But hope still whispered, ’Tis fulfilled! 
The ill presaged hath been! 


Therefore I bade my flippant muse 
Speak lightly of my loss; 

So should the giver learn my news, 
And lightly bear the cross. 


And veiling thus my discontent, 
This missive o’er the main, 

Unto my friend at Rome I sent, 
In the sunny ‘ Square of Spain.” 


IV. 
THE LETTER. 


Dear Hal, that marble from Leghorn 
Came damaged to its destined home ; 

Poor thing! the image-man in scorn 
Said, “ Better send it back to Rome.’ 


I’m vext for you, such pains you took 
To suit my taste, but, for myself, 

In my own heart I'll rather look, 
Than yonder, at the vacant.shelf. 


What if my marble be a wreck, 
Its fragments calmly I survey, 
And out of many a glittering speck, 
Gather one thought which makes me gay : 
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Unbroken still the friendship stands, 
That sent this pledge across the. sea— 

No further sigh my loss demands, 
While such a friend remains to me, 


Vv. 
THE RETURN. 


Ocean! I come to stand beside thy shore, 
And ask thee what new ruin dost thou bring? 
I sent my bird forth joyful on the wing, 
Gay with good hopes, and what dost thou restore ? 
Another, broken, maimed, and marble thing, 
Half of my life, that I shall have no more ! 


Ocean! thou takest on thy bosom those 

Whom earth is to part with, and doth spurn— 
Men of disordered lives, and many woes, 

These round the globe, successful, and return. 


Thou hast permitted on thy storms to ride 

Fleets and their fortunes ; through a thousand gales 
Their valiant ribs thy fury have defied, 

And they come back, with triumph in their sails. 


My friend went forth an innocent, like one 
Bred in the service of some suintly shrine, 

To — his days in cloistered courts, and shun 
All cares except scholastic and divine. 


And we committed, tempering hope with tears, 
Our Benedictine to the ways of men, 

Thinking to hail him in a few brief years, 
Back to our abbey and his books again. 


For he went forth with no ambitious end— 
A gentle scholar, on his mind’s employ. 

Ocean, what bring’st thou back? is this my friend? 
Is this our brother, that went forth in joy ? 


Oh, idle grief, that fondly chides the waves! 
Ocean received him—ocean brings him home, 

To lay his head among his kinemen’s graves— 
Not there with strangers, at the gates of Rome, 
Not there with strangers, at the gates of Rome. 


VI. 
A DIRGE. 


Slowly tread, and gently bear 
One that comes across the wave, 

From the oppression cf his oare, 
To the freedom of the grave. 


From the merciless disease, 
Wearing body, wasting brain, 

To the rest beneath the trees, 
The forgetting of all pain. 


From the delicate eye and ear, 
To the rest that shall not see— 
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To the sleep that shall not hear, 
Nor feel the world’s vulgarity. 


Bear him, in his leaden shroud, 
In his pall of foreign oak, 

To the uncomplaining crowd, 
Where ill word was never spoke : 


From the rubs that fortune gives, 
From the spite that rivals bear, 

From the sneer that long outlives 
All the praise the world can spare ; 


From the drear distrust of all 

Whom you thought most sure and wise, 
From the glory that your fall 

Gives e’en them who helped you rise. 


Bear him from life’s broken sleep, 
Dreams of pleasure, dreams of pain, 

Hopes that tremble, joys that weep, 
Loves that perish, visions vain— 


To the beautiful repose, 
Where he was before his birth— 

With the ruby, with the rose, 
With the harvest, earth in earth! 


Bring him to the body’s rest, 
After battle, sorely spent, 

Wounded, but a welcome guest 
In the Chief's triumphant tent. 
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HEN I was a student in Yale Col- 
lege, twelve or fifteen years ago, 
I became very intimate with Percival, 
the poet. That is to say, during four 
ears spent in New Haven, I saw him 
in the street and at other places, not 
less, I suppose, than twenty times; and 
there were*not many people who knew 
as much of him as that. 

I don’t think he ever saw me; he 
might not have mentioned it if he had— 
but he never seemed to see anybody or 
anything. His eyes, when one could 
catch a glimpse of them—which was 
not often—had an absorbed, preoecupied 
appearance, as if he was thinking in- 
tently about something, and not louking 
» at anything in particular—which most 
likely was the fact. 

He was always an object of great 
interest to me, so that I seldom lost an 
opportunity of looking at him, and never 
met the man without feeling that it was 
something to have seen him. 


JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 9 


I have heard the sound of his voice, 
but not often. On two occasions that I 
recollect, he wrote poems for public de- 
livery, but on neither did he deliver 
them himself. The first time, he would 
neither speak nor be — because, 
as was said, the orator for the occasion 
(who, I think, was the famous John 
Newland Maffit) did not suit his taste, 
although he had prepared the poem 
afterwards published under the title of 
“The Dream of a Day;” und the 
second time his friend, Dr. North, read 
his poem for him, in the Doctor’s best 
style of elocution, while the poet was 
snugly packed away in his nest, in the 
attic of the Marine Hospital, or was ly- 
ing upon his back on its elevated roof, 
as was his custom, watching for comets 
and meteors, and counting the falling 


stars. 
Into this wp | retreat of his, in the 


selection of which, perhaps, poverty, 
eccentricity, and science had each a 
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share, it was said that no man or wo- 


man, friend or foe, ever gained admis- - 


sion. Here he spent his days and 
nights—turning night into day, and 
alike oblivious of each. Here he 
amassed and elaborated those stores of 
knowledge which rendered him, in the 
opinion of those well qualified to judge, 
the most learned of living men; and 
here, when the intellectual excitement 
of acquisition was spent, his strong 
mind brooded, in silent agony, over the 
sorrows of a broken heart. 

If any one called on him here, as they 
sometimes did, and more than once, as 
I have heard, on a wager that they 
would see the inside of his room, he 
thrust out his head or body, more or 
less, as the case might be, the degree 
of protrusion indicating his interest in 
the visitor, and there he would stand 
and talk as long as his visitor chose to 
remain; but never, that I could learn, 
was officious friendship or prying curi- 
osity rewarded by even the suggestion 
of a look inside. 

Percival was a man of marked and 
striking appearance; once seen he 
would not be soon forgotten. His 
usual dress, when in the street—and I 
presume it was all he had—consisted of 
a much dilapidated suit of butternut- 
colored clothes, over which he fre- 
quently wore a long camlet cloak, badly 
worn and faded. On his feet were 
coarse cowhide shoes, with leather 
strings, and, if the weather was mild, 
no stockings. His head was covered 
by a flat-top leather cap, cracked and 
scarred, with the visor so loosely at- 
tached that a large lock of sandy hair 
frequently protruded between it and the 


cap. 

Much of this’ peculiar and penurious 
appearance was undoubtedly owing to 
a certain eccentricity, and to that thrift- 
less lack of applying means to gain 
ends, which was a conspicuous weak- 


ness in the man. But there was com- 
bined with it a real and unmistakable 
hard-featured poverty, which it was 
touching to behold. With boundless 

ssessions of intellectual wealth, he 

ked the power to transmute them 
into that current coin which is received 
in exchange for clothes and bread. 

He was a pretty large, broad-shoul- 
dered, bony man, with a stoop in his 
figure, and usually walked with his eyes 
bent dreamily on the ground. He had 
a noble, massive head, with large, fine 
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features, but the skin of his face and 
hands wore a yellow tinge, and the 
countenance a tense expression, sug- 
gesting long-continued nervous pain; 
and beside this, he had a peculiar look 
which I cannot describe, but which was 
always associated in my mind with the 
use of opium, though I have never 
heard, nor have I any other reason to 
believe, that Percival had this habit. 

He was one of the most gifted, 
learned, curious, and useless of human 
beings.- ‘The demon of intellectual 
acquisition seems to have possessed 
him. He was a poet, chemist, musi- 
cian, botanist, astronomer, linguist, and 
geologist; nor was he a mere dabbler 
or a superficial smatterer in these va- 
ried departments of knowledge, but in 
each and all he was so thoroughly 
accomplished, that his proficiency in 
any one of them would have made most 
men eminent. And yet, with the ex- 
ception of a few poems, written for the 
most part in his youth, he has left be- 
hind him, so far as I know, no lasting 
memento of any of his varied acquisi- 
tions. Indeed, except among scholars, 
he seems to have outlived his own repu- 
tation. I doubt if it was generally 
known that he was still alive; and few, 
when they saw that Percival the geolo- 
gist had died in Illinois, once thought 
of Percival the poet, whose name was 
in the school-books near forty years 
since. 

The first time that I ever saw Percival - 
was more than twenty years ago, but I 
recollect it very well. 

One hot summer day I was standin 
in front of a little grocery, in a sm 
country town in Connecticut, when two 
pedestrians came leisurely up to the 
door, and while one partly turned his 
back, the other put his head within, 
and, with a musical voice, of peculiar 
intonation, asked if they had any small 
beer. ; 
Somebody, who knew them, whispered 
to me that the one with his back turned 
was Percival, and his compunion, who 
asked for the beer and did most of the 
talking, was Prof. Charles Shepard. 
They wore straw hats with very broad 
brims, and long, dark-colored calico 
gowns. I believe I had never seen any 
ge or other distinguished men 

fore, and to me they were types of 
the species. 

Percival was then engaged in his 
geological survey of Connecticut; and, 
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to persons who have known him only 
as a poet, the published report, em- 
bodying the results of that survey, 
pen to be a curiosity. The book is 
about the size of a bound volume of 
our Monthly, and is a collection of 
details, drier than the stones which he 
brought home to his cabinet. A table 
of logarithms presents as interesting 
matter to the general reader. 

The manner in which the work was 
prepared was highly characteristic of 
the man. 

Dr. Hitchcock had just finished his 
first report on the geology of Massa- 
chusetts. It'is even now a work of 

+ interest, and at that time had all 

e charm of a romance. Gov. Ed- 
wards of Connecticut, moved by a 
laudable scientific patriotism, and, per- 
haps also, by a desire to do a kindness 
to Percival, who, in a pecuniary way, 
was always standing in need of kind- 
ness, recommended to the legislature a 
geological survey of the state, and Per- 
cival as the man for the work. The 
proposition was favorably received, and 
an appropriation made of fifteen hun- 
dred aafiers, which, to men accustomed 
to work hard for six shillings a day, 


undoubtedly seemed like an enormous 
sum to be paid for wandering-about and 
gazing at stones ; and, in regard to the 


actual amount which could be accom- 
plished with that, or any other sum, 
probably not one of them all was any 
more ignorant than Percival. 

At the next year’s session, to Perci- 
val’s great surprise, he was called on 
for a report; and, to the still greater 
surprise of the legislature, he had no 
report ready. Another year passed 
away with the same result. More funds 
were asked for, and reluctantly granted. 
In the mean time, scientific friends in- 
terfered, and by dint of pushing Perci- 
val up to the necessities of the case, 
and restraining, as well as they were 
able, the impatience of the legislature, a 
mass of figures and words was at length 
get together, printed, bound, and circu- 

ted. But no mortal—except the proof- 
reader—ever perused it, or ever will. 

His own preface tells a part of the 
story, and shows what Percival thought 
could be done for fifteen hundred doi- 
lars. He says: 
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“The geological and miner: ical surve 
of the scnestie first suggested by Gov. Ed. 
wards, in his annual message of 1835. The 
legislature, in accordance with his recom. 
mendation, made an appropriation in the ses- 
sion of that year for that object. I was invited 
by Gov. Edwards to engage in the geological 
department of that survey, in connection with 
Prof. C. U. Shepard, in the mineralogical de- 
— During the summer of that year 

traveled with Prof. Shepard through every 
town in the state, but the short period then 
allowed me only enabled me to make a gene- 
ral preparatory reconnoissance. An additional 
appropriation, for the continuance of the sur- 
vey, was made by the legislature in the session 
of 1836. then commenced, by myself, a 
regular plan of survey, by sections across the 
state from east to west, at oe intervals of 
four miles.* This I accomplished in nearly 
eight months’ constant travel. 

“In the session of 1837, a further appro- 
priation was made, to enable me to complete 
the survey, after having prgerss a report of 
my previous explorations. This report I com- 
pleted and submitted, Jan. lst, 1 Before 
commencing a re-survey or the state, I under- 
took an exploration of the trap-dikes, travers- 
ing the primary, which I traced throughout 
their whole extent. Before engaging in the 
ourver (in 1834), I had particularly explored 
the different ranges of trap connected with the 
two secondary formations in the state, and had 
traced them out so fally that only two or three 
unimportant localities have since occurred to 
me. After I had completed my examination 
of the trap-dikes in the primary, I commenced 
a re-survey of the state by sections, from east 
to west, as before, in the intervals between 
my former sections, thus reducing the average 
distance of Le | sections to two miles, and 
bringing myself in contact with each of the 
4,600 square miles in the state !” 


(The italics and exclamations are not 
in the original.) He continues: 


“This @ugp does not include my general re- 
connoissance the first season, nor my particuler 
exploration of the trap, connected both with 
the secondary and primary. In my first regu- 
lar survey, I had ascertained the general sys- 
tem of arrangement in the rocks of the state, 
and had prepared myself for a more discrimi- 
nating investigation of the different forma- 
tions. The second survey I consequent! 
made more minutely, and devoted to it a muc 

ater length of time. In these two surveys 
f had taken ample notes, on which I had 
marked the character and relative arrange- 
ment of the rocks in the different localities 
examined, as well as the direction and dip of 
the strata in each. I had also collected illus- 
trative specimens in most of the localities, all 
of which are so arranged and labeled that the 
precise locality and relation of each can, by 
reference to my notes, be at once determined. 
The number of localities from which I have 
collected specimens, I have estimated at 
nearly 8,000 ; the records of dips and bearings 
are still more numerous. I had contemplated, 
after the completion of my general plan of 





* The state of Connecticut is ninety miles long east and west, and has an average breadth 
of sixty miles north and south. Its hilly character is proverbial. 
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survey, a particular investigation of the or- 
ic remains accompanying the 
ormations, as well as a re-examination of the 
principal mines and quarries, in order to de- 
termine their precise relation tothe geological 
system which I believed I had ascertained. 
ut I regret to say, that since the completion 
of my general plan, I have not had the means 
allowed me for such additional investigations, 
nor even for a r use of my materials, 
either notes or specimens. The report. which 
follows is but a hasty outline, written mainly 
from recollection, with only occasional refer- 
ence to my materials, and under circumstances 
little calculated for cool consi ion, ete.” 


As a sample of the style of the work, 
I give an extract, taken pretty much at 
random, and a fair specimen of the 
whole five hundred pages of the book, as 
rs one will testify who has seen it. It 
is found at page 147: 

“The subordinate porphyritic ran — 
4 in (F2) again estou as line SW fom 
the S.E. part of (F'6), along the E. border of 
(F) while the series of porphyritic ranges (F1 
—4—58} parallel to the latter on the West, 
approach the series (F 6—7) at the point where 
it Sande northerly along the W. border of (G). 
The red porphyritic range of shelt rock (H2a), 
which may be considered as continued 8.W., 
in a line per parallel to the two preceding 
series (F2y—B—a), and (F5—4—I) by the 
porphyritic rocks connected with the Lime- 
stone valley (H1 ft) and the porphyritic range 
(H1.a) has already been described,” ete., ete. 


We can stop at one place about as 
well as at another. Now, please to re- 
collect that this was written, as he re- 
marks, mostly from memory, and that 
the book contains five hundred closely- 

rinted pages, and, perhaps, you can 
‘orm some idea of Percival’s mind. 

As a contrast, let us take another 
scientific description by the same au- 
thor, familiar to most of us in the 
school reading-books of our younger 
days : 

“THE CORAL GROVE. 
“ Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 


Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the sea-flower spr its leaves of 


ue, 
That never are wet with fallen dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand like the mountain drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty 
snow ; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 
~~ boughs where the tides and billows 
ow. 
e water is calm and still below; 
For the winds and the waves are absent 


there, 
And = sands are bright as the stars that 
ow 


& 
Tn the potionion Soest upper air ; 
There, with its waving blade of green 
The sea-flag streams through the ‘silent 
water, 
VOL. Vill.—41 
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And the crimson leaf of the pulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter. 
There, with a light and easy motion, 
Phe thn doral aweepe' tircagh the edber, 
sea, 
And the yellow and scariet tufts of the 


ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea ; 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe when the wrathful Spirit of 


storms 
Has made the top of the waves his own. 


Who could imagine that these two 
descriptions were both from the same 
hand? What connection is there be- 
tween 


“The yellow and scarlet tufts of the ocean, 
| are bending like corn on the upland 
ea,” 
and Pi, Gamma, Delta F.27 Where 
was the hidden link between those two 
widely-sundered individuals—Percival 
the geologist, and Percival the poet. 

In regard to Percival’s early life, I 
know little in addition to the brief 
sketches that. have appeared in the pa- 
pers since his death. 

The pleasant, quiet old town of Ber- 
lin, in Connecticut, where he was born, 
lies on the line of the Hartford and 
New Haven railroad, about ten or twelve 
miles from the former place. The vil- 
lage is a little distance eastward from 
the line of the road; but the tops of a 
few of the houses on the main street 
can be seen from the cars. The town 
has gained some notoriety, as the birth- 
place of various authors, more or less 
distinguished in their several spheres 
of labor, making Berlin, in fact, as cele- 
brated for books, as other New England 
towns have been for shoes, hats, or 
clocks. 

Percival was the son of the — 
photon, Here. he was born, on the 

teenth day of September, 1795. At 
the age of twenty, he uated with 
distinction in the academical departinent 
of Yale College, and, five years later, 
received his degree as a doctor of medi- 
cine from the same institution. 

There is, undoubtedly, much. which 
might be told aboutthat cect Sera 
ment which cast such a deep shade over 
his future life, and which is always al- 
luded to in any notice of Percival. The 
object of this unfortunate attachment 
was a young lady residing .in his native 
village, the daughter of a neighbor, and, 
I presume—if Percival ever played—a 
playmate of his boyish days. 

It is but just to add, that she was very 
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young—little more, in fact, than a child 
—when Percival exhibited his partiality 
for her, and had but a slight notion, or 
none at all, of the intense passion that 
burned in the breast of the youthful 

t. . His own teeming brain had main- 
y conjured up the image, which was 
made an object of worship by his mor- 
bid fancy. 

But my knowledge of the facts in the 
case is too slight to justify me to my- 
self in anything more than this passing 
allusion to the matter; nor does it come 
within the scope of this article to at- 
tempt it. It is enough that he loved, 
and loved in vain. hat such a blow 
must have been to a nature like his, it 
is not easy even to imagine ; and only a 
timid, shrinking, acutely-sensitive spirit, 
that, under like trials, would have suf- 
fered like tortures, can fittingly perform 
the task of following his footsteps into 
that valley of shadows, whence they 
never altogether returned. 

Even without this great calamity, 
Percival was but little fitted for practi- 
cal life. As it was, he struggled on 
for a while with drugs and doses; then, 
as a sort of compromise, did something 
as a teacher of science. But nature 


asserted her rights. The physician 


yielded to the poet—the man to the 
misanthrope—with but a very feeble 
struggle; and Percival returned to New 
Haven, to lead the morbid life of an in- 
“= recluse, 

ere, for the most part, he spent the 
remainder of his days, and this was 
still his home, although, a year or more 
previous to his death, he had accepted 
the appointment, and ‘entered upon the 
duties of geologist for the state of 
Wisconsin. 

Time, it is said, had in some degree 
softened even that shadow which 
lay across his life. He had grown some- 
what more approachable and reason- 
able in later years; and out among the 
rough lead-miners of the West, where 
he could partially forget himself and 
all that lay behind bim, he had human- 
ized and become quite a social being. 
Indeed, almost the last time that I saw 
him, not long before he left for the West, 
I discovered a development of geniality 
in him, such as was new to me, at least, 
if-not to him. 

He was traveling in the cars, and oc- 
cupied a seat with a plain, but evidently 
intelligent man—perhaps an educated 
farmer. Percival probably thought him- 
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self an entire stranger to those about 
him, at all events, there was an absence 
of that consciousness which he betrayed 
even in his dreaminess, when surround- 
ed by those he knew. He had fallen 
into conversation with the man, and, 
warming in his subject, the lines of his 
face relaxed, the old expression of pain 
was gone, and his countenance lighted 
up with a glow of interest and appre- 
ciation—I might almost say, of humani- 
ty—that I had never seen before. 

It must not be inferred, however, 
that he was always a silent man; by 
no means. In the language of one”f 
the few individuals with whom he held 
familiar intercourse— ‘He was, at 
times, fearfully communicative.” He 
took no note of time or circumstance, 
his own convenience, or that of his 
listeners; fire, food, and rest, were 
alike unheeded when he was fairly em- 
barked on the full tide of communica- 
tive discourse. 

“IT have known him to stand and 
talk,’’ said the person above referred 
to, ‘in an open door-way, holding by 
the handle of the door, at midnight, in 
the coldest night of a severe winter, 
until, for my own comfort, I was com- 

elled to insist on his coming in or go- 
ing out. At that time, I knew he had 
not tasted food for twelve hours, per- 
haps not for a much longer period.” 

Leoed amusing anecdotes are told 
illustrative of his peculiarities in this 
respect. On one occasion, when he had 
been induced to spend the evening with 
a small circle of friends, some question 
happened to arise in regard to hickory- 
trees, and his opinion was asked. He 
immediately commenced a dissertation 
on hickory-trees, in the midst of 
which he was at length interrupted 
by the breaking up of the party at a 
late hour of the night. 

At another time, he had been spend- 
ing an evening with his friend Dr. 
North, and, on leaving, the doctor ac- 
companied him to the door, where their 
attention was attracted by a remark- 
able light in the horizon. It seemed 
too far east for the aurora, and was at 
the wrong time in the month for the 
moon. Whilst they were watching it 
with intense interest, speculating on its 
probable cause, and congratulating 
themselves on their d fortune in 
witnessing so remarkable a phenome- 
non, the diffuse light was suddenly dis- 
placed by a more concentrated body 
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of rays, and the round red sun rising 


at his regular time, destroyed the phe- - 


nomenon and disgusted the observ- 
ers. 

The strong and weak points of most 
men are so intermingled and blended to- 
gether, that they shade into and modify 
each other, producing a sort of unity 
and completeness of individual charac- 
ter which marks and identifies the man. 
But in Percival, strength and weakness 
lay in defined masses, side by side, or 
were twisted together like a rope of 
wire and sand. Nor was his weakness 
the weakness of most strong men. 

Some men, profound in theory, are 
deficient in practical knowledge; but 
Percival’s knowledge, vast as it was in 
theory, often extended as well to the 
minutest practical details. The follow- 
ing anecdote illustrates this fact: 

appening one day into the shop of 
a confectioner, he saw a shapeless mass 
of sugar lying in a kettle, and, on in- 
quiry, learned that it was the result of 
an unsuccessful attempt to manufacture 
a particular kind of candy. Percival 
examined it, advised the confectioner 
what course to take, waited himself to 
see the operation commenced ; and did 
not leave until assured of its ultimate 
success. 

On another occasion, he remarked to 
a friend that he should like to get some 
cheap musical instrument with which 
to amuse himself occasionally; and 
after several had been suggested and 
objected to on various grounds, the ac- 
cordeon— then a comparatively new 
instrument—was mentioned. ‘* What,” 
said Percival, * that affair like a bel- 
lows; can any music be got out of 
that?”” On being assured that there 
could, the thing seemed to strike him 
favorably, and he procured one that 
same day. 

On the following day, toward night, 
his informant was passing the hospital 
where Percival had his room, and 
heard music of an unusual character. 
On inquiry, he learned that it was Per- 
cival and the accordeon. He had 
spent the whole night in the effort, and 
had mastered the instrument. “ Never,’’ 
said the person who relates the fact, 
“have I before or since heard such 
music from an accordeon.” It was 
an end to his playing. The difficulty 
once conquered, the instrument lost its 
charm. 

Apropos of his love for music: it is 
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said that when Ole Bull was in New 
Haven, some friend of Percival, who 
knew that the poet did not possess the 
requisite dollar, sent him a ticket to the 
concert of the great musician. He 
attended, and the next morning sent to 
the distinguished violinist a compli- 
mentary ode written in his native Nor- 


— 
s a philologist, he is believed by men 
of considerable attainments to have been 
without an equal. If he had a favorite 
science it was this. During the revision 
of Webster’s great dictionary, under the 
supervision of the Rev. Dr. Goodrich, 
Percival was employed upon a portion 
of the work. if he could have been 
managed, and his services rendered 
available, his aid would have been al- 
most invaluable—but here, again, his 
marked peculiarities interfered to de- 
prive the enterprise of his aid, and him 
of the employment of which he stood 
in need. He could only work in his 
own time and way, Nothing could be 
passed over until thoroughly finished ; 
and the consequence was, that he would 
sometimes spend days upon some single 
insignificant word, whose history, if 
attainable, was of no importance. In 
the mean time, printers, compositors, 
and proof-readers, must be paid for 
standing idle: so, after a short trial, 
they were reluctantly compelled to give 
him up, and go on without his aid. 
During the time that he was occupied 
on this work, I occasionally saw him at 
Prof. Goodrich’s rooms. He pursued 
his investigations standing by the side 
of the book-shelves ; generally holding 
two or three books in his hands, having 
a pile of others collected at his feet, 
wearing on his head his ragged leather 
cap, usually keeping his back turned 
toward any persons in the room, and 
never, while I was present, — or 
raising his eyes from his work. 
Percival’s last publication was (in 
1843) a little volume entitled, ‘‘ Dream 
of a Day and Other Poems.” It is now 
out of print, as are, also, his earlier 
volumes. ‘This book, besides the some- 
what extended poem which gives it a 
name, contains many short pieces of 
at beauty, both original and trans- 
ted ; but its object seems to have been, 
principally, to give a of a@great 
variety of metres. these it contains, 
as stated in the preface, about one 
hundred and fifty. ‘The metre is not here 
employed, as is usual, to convey the 
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idea, but the idea is made a vehicle to 
convey the metre. . 

Two or three years before his death, 
a few of Percival’s friends, foreseeing 
or fearing that, as age came upon him, he 
might suffer for the indispensable neces- 
saries of life, felt themselves called upon 
to take-some decided measures toward 

roviding him a home, and rescuing him 

m the danger of absolute want. 
That is to say, alth it is a some- 
what harsher way of saying it, what they 
desired to him against was starv- 
ation. 

With this end in view, they raised a 
sum of money, built him a house, and 
paid off his debts: to create an incen- 
tive to profitable exertion, they called it 
a loan, and took a mortgage for its 
security upon his library. ith this 
as a stimulus, though not without diffi- 
culty, they gee ee on him to accept 
the honorable and profitable post ten- 
dered him by the governor of Wis- 
consin. 

Percival was now sixty years old. 
For more than thirty ae he had lived 
a voluntary exile. et he pined for 
familiar objects like a child; for his 
books—his seclusion—his home. Like 
the “ Prisoner of the Bastile,” he long- 
ed for his cell. A home-sickness came 
over him—the great cloud deepened in 
darkness, and he died. 


We ought to have a biography of 
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Percivah that should be a monument to 
his memory worthy of his genius. 

There isthe material and there aro 
the men for it in New Haven, and they 
owe it to the country and to themselves 
not to let the occasion pass. 

But no dry, barren collection of date 
and facts, and elegant extracts, woul 
be a biography of Percival; and a 
flattering eulogium would be a poor 
and painful mockery of his thread-bare 
truthfulness. 

There was a vital kernel under that 
dry husk of camlet; a fruitful psycho- 
logy beneath that barren exterior life, 
which the biographers of Percival should 
make the property of the world. No- 
thing of his history should be held back. 
His trials, his weaknesses, his faults— 
for all these, many and mighty, such a 
man as Percival must wehee ot fibres 
be set forth in the proportions in which 
they went to make up the life of the 
man. To make us know him, precisely 
as he was, should be the pervading idea 
of such a work. 

The delicate sensibility and exquisite 
refinement of Fitch; the minute ob- 
servation and graphic delineation of 
Olmsted; the glowing enthusiasm of 
Herrick ; the quick, generous, and com- 

rehensive sympathy of the elder Sil- 

man, together with the peculiar gifts 
of all the other talented compeers of 
Percival, would here find full and fitting 
scope in thus embalming the memory 
of their gifted friend. 





TO THE QUEEN’S HEALTH. 


I. 


DRINK—I dare not say to whom! 
A Queen !—not England’s Queen but mine! 


I 


I drink to one whose pure young lips 
Are richer than the wine ! 


I. 


Unto her hazel eyes I drink, 
And to her nut-brown hair, 
And to the cheeks that wear 

' The sea-shell’s faintest pink ! 


* 


ill. 


I would that I might breathe her name, 
My humble song would grow divine, 

Even as these molten rubies turn, 
When spilt for her, to holy wine ! 
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SAMUEL HOAR. 


|i eee is a day on which more public 

good or evil is to be done than was 
ever done on any day. And this is the 
pregnant season, when our old Roman, 
Samuel Hoar, has chosen to quit this 
world. Ab iniquo certamine in digna- 
bundus recessit. 

He was born under a Christian and 
humane star, full of mansuetude and 
nobleness, honor and charity; and, 
whilst he was willing to face every dis- 
agreeable duty, whilst he dared do all 
that might beseem a man, his self-re- 
spect restrained him from any fool-hardi- 
ness. The Homeric heroes, when they 
saw the gods mingling in the fray, 
sheathed their Pam. So did not he 
feel any call to make it a contest of 
 amssiarsee strength with mobs or nations ; 

ut when he saw the day and the gods 
went against him, he withdrew, but 
with an unaltered belief. All was con- 
quered preter atrocem animum Catonis. 

At the time when he went to South 
Carolina as the Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1844, whilst staying in 
Charleston, pending his correspondence 
with the governor and the legal officers, 
he was repeatedly warned that it was not 
safe for him to appear in public, or to 
take his daily walk, as he had done, un- 
attended by friends, in the streets of the 
city. He was advised to withdraw to 
privaie lodgings, which were eagerly 
offered him by friends. He rejected the 
advice, and refused the offers, saying 
that “he was old, and his life was not 
worth much, but he had rather the boys 
should troll his old head like a foot-ball 
in their streets, than that he should 
hide it.” And he continued the uniform 
practice of his daily walk into all parts 
of the city. But when the mob of 
Charleston was assembled in the streets 
before his hotel, and a deputation of 
gentlemen waited upon him in the hall, 
to say they had come with the unani- 
mous voice of the state to remove him 
by force, and the carriage was at the 
door, he considered his duty discharged 
to the last point of possibility. The 
force was apparent and irresistible; the 
legal officer’s part was up; it was now 
time for the military officer to be sent; 
and he said, “ Well, gentlemen, since it 
is your pleasure to use force, I must 
go.”” But his opinion was unchanged. 

In like manner, now, when the votes 
of the free states, as shown in the recent 
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election in the state of Pennsylvania, 
had disappointed the hopes of mankind, 
and betrayed the cause of freedom, he 
considered the question of justice and 
liberty, for his age, lost, and had no 
longer the will to drag his days through 
the dishonors of the long defeat, and 


romptly withdrew, but with unaltered 
ief. 


He was a very natural, but a very 
high character—a man of simple tastes, 
plain and true in speech, with a clear 

reception of justice, and a perfect obe- 
Sones thereto in his action—of a stron 
understanding, precise and. methodical, 
which gave him great eminence in the 
legal profession. It was rather his re- 
putation for severe method in his in- 
tellect, than any special direetion in his 
studies, that caused him to be offered 
the mathematical chair in Harvard 
University, when vacant, in 1806. The 
severity of his logic might have inspired 
fear, had it not m restrained by his 
natural reverence, which made him - 
modest and courteous, though his eour- 
tesy had a grave and almost military air. 

He combined a uniform self-respect 
with a natural reverence for every other 
man; so that it was perfectly easy for 
him to associate with farmers, and with 
plain, uneducated, poor men, and he had 
a strong unaffected interest in farms, 
and crops, and weathers, and the com- 
mon incidents of rural life. It was just 
as easy for him to meet, on the same 
floor, and with the same plain courtesy, 
men of distinction and large ability. He 
was fond of farms and trees, fond of 
birds, and attentive to their manners 
and habits; addicted to long and retired 
walks; temperate to asceticism, for no 
lesson of his experience was lost on 
him, and his self-command was perfect. 
Though rich, of a plainness and almost 
ea of personal expenditure, yet 
iberal of his money to any worthy use, 
readily lending it to young men, and in- 
dustrious men, and by no means eager 
to reclaim of them either the interest or 
the principal. He was open-handed to 
every charity, and every public claim 
that had any show of reason in it. 
When I talked with him une day of 
some inequality of taxes in the town, he 
said, “it was his practice to pay what- 
ever was demanded; for, though he 
might think the taxation large, and very 
unequally apportioned, yet he thought 
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the money might as well go in this way 
as in any other.” 

The strength and the beauty of the 
man lay in the natural goodness and 
justice of his mind, which, in manhood 
and in-old age, after dealing all his life 
with weighty private and public interests, 
left an infantile innocence, of which we 
have no second or third example—the 
strength of a chief united to the modesty 
of a child. He returned from courts or 
congresses to sit down, with unaltered 
humility, in the church or in the town- 
house, on the plain wooden bench, where 
honor came and sat down beside him. 

He was a man in whom so rare a 
spirit of justice visibly dwelt, that, if one 
had met him im a eabin, or in a forest, 
he must still seem a public man, answer- 
ing as sovereign state to sovereign state ; 
and might easily suggest Milton’s pic- 
ture of Sohn Bradshaw, that, “ he was a 
consul from whom the fasces did not de- 
part with the year, but in private seem- 
ed ever sitting in judgment on kings.” 
Everybody knew where to find him. 

« What he said, that would he do. But 
he disdained any arts in his speech: he 
was not adorned with any graces of 
rhetoric ; 

* But simple truth his utmost skill.” 


So cautious was he, and tender of the 
truth, that he sometimes wearied his 
audience with the pains he took to qua- 
lify and verify his statements, adding 
clause on clause to do justice to all his 
conviction. He had little or no power 
of generalization. Buta plain way he 
had of putting his statement with all his 
might, and, now and then, borrowing the 
aid of a good story, or a farmer’s phrase, 
whose force had imprinted it on hismem- 
ory, and, by the same token, his hearers 
were bound to remember his point. 

The impression he made on juries 
was honorable to him and them. For 
a long term of years, he was at the head 
of the bar in Middlesex, practicing, also, 
in the adjoining counties. He had one 
side or the other of every important 
case, and his influence was reckoned 
despotic, and sometimes complained of 
as a bar to public justice. Many good 
stories are still told of the perplexity of 
jurors, who found the law and the evi- 
dence on one side, and yet Squire Hoar 
had said, that he believed, on his con- 
science, his client entitled to a verdict. 
And what Middlesex jury, containing 
any God-fearing men in it, would hazard 
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an opinion in flat contradiction to what 
Squire Hoar believed to be just? He 
was entitled to this respect; for he dis- 
criminated in the business that was 
brought to him, and would not argue a 
rotten cause, and he refused very large 
sums offered him to undertake the de- 
fense of criminal persons. 

His character made him the con- 
science of the community in which he 
lived. And in many a town it was 
asked, ‘‘what does Squire Hoar think 
of this ?"’ and he was, in political crises, 
entreated to write a few lines: to make 
known to good men in Chelmsford, or 
Marlborough, or Shirley, what that 
opinion was. I used to feel that his 
conscience was a kind of meter of the 
degree of honesty in the country, by 
which on each occasion it was tried, 
and sometimes found wanting. I am 
sorry to say, he could not be elected to 
Congress a second time from Middlesex. 

And in his own town, if some import- 
ant end was to be gained—as, for in- 
stance, when the county commissioners 
refused to rebuild the burned court- 
house, on the belief that the courts 
would be transferred from Concord 
to Lowell—all parties combined to send 
Mr. Hoar to the Legislature, where his 
presence and speech, of course, secured 
the rebuilding; and, of course, also, 
having answered our end, we passed 
him by, and elected somebody else at 
the next term. 

His head, with singular grace in its 
lines, had a resemblance to the bust of 
Dante. He retained to the last the 
erectness of his tall but slender form, 
and not less the full strength of his 
mind. Such was, in old age, the beauty 
of his person and carriage, as if the 
mind radiated, and made the same im- 
pression of probity on all beholders. 

His beauty was pathetic and touching 
in these latest days, and, as now appears, 
it awakened a certain tender fear in 
all who saw him, that the costly orna- 
ment of our homes, and halls, and 
streets was speedily to be removed. 
Yet how solitary he looked, day b 
day, in the world—this man so Pa 
this man of public life, of large acquaint- 
ance, and wide family connection! Was 
it some reserve of constitution, or was 
it only the lot of excellence, that, with 
aims so pure and single, he seemed to 
pass out of life alone, and, as it were, 
unknown to those who were his con- 
temporaries and familiars ? 
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THE LATE ELECTION. 


i gee great triangular contest is at an 
end, and the result, for the parties 
which were en in it, may be sum- 
med up in the following terms: that 
the Democratic, now the pro-slavery 
party, has gained its candidates, but 
damaged its cause ; that the Republicans 
have lost their candidates, but furthered 
their cause; and that the Americans, 
composed of the fragments of two old and 
decayed factions, have lost both candi- 
dates and cause, and that, seemingly, for- 
ever. In other words, the Democrats, 
though victorious in the choice of their 
men, are victorious under circumstances 
which yield them little occasion for tri- 
umph; and the Republicans, though 
defeated, are defeated under circum- 
stances which render them stronger, 
perhaps, than they were before; while 
Mr. Fillmore and his men have injured 
others, but utterly destroyed them- 
selves. The ruin of one party, the 
temporary check of another, and the 
doubtful ascendency of the third, is what 
we read in the significant events of No- 
vember. 

Before remarking upon the general 
result, however, we wish to say a word 
of the campaign. It was a peculiar one, 
presenting new aspects, hotly contested, 
and marking, as we think, an era in the 
political history of the nation. 

In one respect, it was a campaign 
which may be contemplated with more 
complacency than any that we have be- 
fore known. The style of the speakin 
has been better, the places at whic 
the meetings were held were better, 
and the tone and character of the audi- 
ences improved. It has been too much 
the custom, heretofore, to hold our popu- 
lar assemblages in low and filthy places, 
for the most part in the vicinity of grog- 
shops, whence they could be packed 
with fellows reeking with the fumes of 
rum and tobacco, and who necessarily 
excluded nearly all men not of their own 
sort from the precincts. The orators 
of these assemblages, also, have been 
too fond of indulging in mere vapor and 
frothy declamation—fitly denominated 
spread-eagle eloquence—which inflames 
the vanity of the people, and flatters 
their ignorance, without imparting to 
them any solid knowledge of political 
events, or furnishing them with good and 
substantial grounds for the action of the 


parties to which they belong. But, in 
the late campaign, we are happy to say, 
there was a manifest improvement in 
these matters; the clubs, many of them, 
held their meetings in places at which it 
was no degradation for even ladies to be 
present; and the orators, many of them, 
discussed their topics with a dignity and 
decorum not unworthy of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Indeed, 
we may say that we have heard speech- 
es during this campaign, from the ora- 
tors of all the parties, which evinced a 
true and noble consciousness on the part 
ofthe orator of the greatness of his 
function, as wellas a masterly command 
of all the higher resources of rhetoric. 
We have seen miscellaneous assembla- 
ges that, for three or four hours together, 
would listen to a close argument with an 
almost unbroken attention, and when 
they separated, go home with the assur- 
ed conviction that they had been pro- 
vided, in a candid and manly way, with 
the means of forming: an intelligent and 
honest opinion of the controversies of 
the day. How much better was that. 
than the old plan of splitting the ears of 
the multitude with stale phrases of pat- 
riotic’ sentiment or party clap-trap? 
How much greater the respect which a 
speaker shows to his audience, as to 
himself, when he makes a frank and ear- 
nest appeal to their reasons and the 
nobler feolings of their hearts, than when 
he explodes incessantly in mere partisan 
rant and bombast ? 

In another aspect, however, this cam- 
paign has been quite as disgraceful. to 
some of those who took part in it, as 
any before—and that is, in the amount 
of misrepresentation and falsehood 
which they thought fit to introduce into 
the debate, to disguise or complicate its 
real issues. We are willing to make 
the largest allowances for men who are 
eagerly pursuing an end which they 
deem of the highest importanée. We 
know how apt the best of us are, in mo- 
ments of excitement and passion, to 

ield the reins of judgment; how will- 
ingly we believe any story, even the 
most monstrous, which makes for our 
friends, or injures our enemies; but 
there is no excuse in all this for the de- 
liberate and persistent tenacity with 
which certain of the politicians clang to 
statements which they must have known 
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were unfounded. Can the persons who 
circulated these reports look back upon 
the canvass with any feelings of self- 
satisfaction? ‘Were they not guilty, 
in public life, of a kind and degree 
of duplicity which, in private life, would 
consign them to lasting shame? Did 
they not, at a time when great na- 
tional issues were to be tried, when 
the destinies of the country for years 
to come depended upon the cast, try 
to influence the decision, not by the 
merits of those issues themselves, not 
on the ground of the principles involv- 
ed, but by mean, personal insinuations, 
and by petty yet unblushing calum- 
nies ? 

It is, of course, not to be expected 
in political controversy, or, perhaps, 
in any controversy, that men will con- 
duct their arguments with all the can- 
dor of a gentleman’s conversation, or 
with that freedom from —- which 
marks the judgments of a court; but 
we ought to expect from all men, 
at all times, and under all circumstances, 
that they should abstain from Ss 
fraud. Their selfish prudence, if not 


their consciences, ought to restrain them 


from such a resort; for, in a little while, 
their falsehood is necessarily exposed, 
and then, though they have gained their 
ends, they have also gained dishonor 
and contempt. Now, we repeat that a 
great deal of the material used in the 
late contest was extremely discreditable 
—unworthy of the occasion, unworthy 
of the men, unworthy of the theory of 
our institutions. The supposition with 
us is, that the people are capable of self- 
government, that they have intelligence 
enough to form correct opinions, and 
virtue enough to vote honestly, when 
they have once made up their minds. 
But the practice of the class of politi- 
cians to whom we refer proceeds upon 
a contrary supposition. It declares that 
the people are not intelligent, and not 
virtuous, that they have neither the 
brains to comprehend what is true, nor 
the heart to do what is right, and that 
the best means of influencing them is 
exaggeration, falsehood, calumny, and 
appeals to the most vulgar prejudices. 
The supposition of our theory of gov- 
ernment is, that parties will nominate to 
distinguished posts their men of the best 
capacity and best character; but the 

ractice of actual controversy would 
fead us to believe that no one becomes 
a candidate for office until he has dis- 
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charged his mind of every sgncere or gen- 
erous conviction, and his life of every 
grace and decency. Nor was this spe- 
cies of low crimination, during the late 
campaign, confined to the pot-house and 
the kennel, to which it appropriately 
belongs, but we saw grave newspapers, 
which claim a respectable clientage, 
teeming with it, and even the governor 
of a state not disdaining to dabble in the 
foulness. 

As to the result of the election itself, 
we have remarked that it was one which 
caused the victors no particular solace, 
and the vanquished no particular sor- 
row. We do not mean that the Demo- 
crats were not elated at carrying their 
men, or the Republicans not depressed 
at losing theirs—every success, though 
a temporary one, is to a certain extent 
a triumph, and every failure, though 
temporary, a defeat; but, what we mean 
is, that the Democrats have triumphed 
at the expense of their prestige, and the 
Republicans have lost with an accession 
of power. 

he signal fact in the election, which 

the more sagacious Democrats will read 
as a hand-writing upon the wall, is, that 
with their present leaders and projects, 
they have nothing to expect hereafter 
from the East, the North, or the West. 
The large majorities against them in all 
New England, in New York, and nearly 
the entire northwestern region, together 
with the fact that they have barely 
saved themselves in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere, through the diversion created 
by an accidental third party, are warn- 
ings too significant not to be heeded. 
Not many months ago, in the advent of 
Mr. Pierce, their ascendency was so 
univergal and undisputed that the resist- 
ance they encountered was too trivial 
to be entitled to the name even of an 
opposition. They might have retained 
that ascendency, if they had adhered to 
their ancient principles, and not aban- 
doned themselves to the guidance of a 
few demagogues, working in the inter- 
ests of a special, and by no means accept- 
able, class. But in an evil hour they 
suffered themselves to be deluded ; and, 
by the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, which was uncalled for by any 
necessity, political or local—by the 
long series of outrages which accom- 
anied the enforcement of the Kansas- 
ebraska act—and by the utter depart- 
‘ure from all just principle. which was 
evinced in the support, either direct or 
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indirect, of, the infamous legislation of 
the Missouri usurpers, they alienated 
from them the good-will and the sympa- 
thy of immense masses of men. In 
those parts of the nation which are dis- 
tinguished for their enterprise, their 
wealth, their intelligence, and their 
public spirit, they have been emphatic- 
ally rebuked; their only salvation was 
the slaveholding interests of the South, 
and the lingering prejudices in favor of 
that interest, which still maintained a 
feeble hold upon the North. The old 
enchantment of their name was broken : 
the old magical sway which they exer- 
cised over the masses was gone: and 
they contrived to retain their control, 
not by any real or vital hold which they 
have on the populace, so much as by the 
interposition of the “* Americans” to dis- 
tract and divide the hostile camp. 

It must be clear, we think, to every 
attentive observer of political events, or, 
at any rate, to every observer, who does 
not satisfy himself with their superficial 
aspects, that the Republicans would have 
swept all the free states, by the same 
overwhelming majorities which they ac- 
quired in most of them, but for the 
check given to their movement by the 
candidacy of Mr. Fillmore. Between 
Mr. Fremont and Mr. Buchanan, as 
representatives of two distinct and well- 
defined lines of policy, there could have 
been, there is now, no question as to 
the popular choice. The former, by an 
almost spontaneous movement of the 

eople, with a party searcely organ- 
ized, on the strength of his position 
alone, has achieved successes which 
astonish his friends as much as they 
appall his enemies, and it is universally 
poaseivas that, if the entire opposition 
ad united upon him, these successes 
would have run up to a still more 
decided, and, in fact, to a final triumph. 
But when the apprehensions of the 
cautious and fearful were aroused by the 
cry of danger to the Union, and that 
cry was justified as a proper one in the 
premises—when a nucleus was afforded 
to the concentration of the scattered 
and discontented remnants of Know- 
Nothingism—when the violent spirits 
of the South were furnished with a 
colorable pretext for the reiteration of 
their insane threats of civil war—a 
sufficient number were kept away or 
detached from the popular cause to 
render the bare victory to its foe. 

Not often before in human history 
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has an end so noble been thwarted on 
ds so inept. The question to be 
decided ar ae — institution of 
» which prevails in certain parts 
of ths bebbedandoy, with all the political 
advantages it enjoys, should be carried 
into the new societies of the West; it 
was a question between the slaveholders 
and their interest, and all others and 
their interest who do not sustain the 
former. But it was adroitly turned 
into a question between the North and 
South, and the whole argument was 
thence conducted on one side, as if it 
had been an argument between two 
at territorial divisions of the nation. 
his was a fundamental perversion of 
the issue. The slaveholders, who seek 
to introduce their peculiar system of 
labor into the common territories are 
not ‘‘the South’—nor the ‘southern 
states”—nor is that system of theirs a 
part of the political constitution of those 
states. The “South,” of which we hear 
so much, is a geographical term, desig- 
nating a certain of our country, 
within the bounds of which is comprised a 
large number of inhabitants, and a con- 
siderable variety of interests. The slave- 
holders are only aclass among these 
inhabitants, and their interest only one 
among these interests. The inhabitants 
of the South number some ten millions, 
white and black, but the slaveholders 
number not more than three hundred 
and forty-seven thousand. With what 
propriety, then, can the latter be called 
the South? They are, as individuals, 
and as a class, it is true, very rich, very 
powerful, and very strongly entrenched 
in their possessions by the opinions of 
their neighbors ; but, as individuals and 
as a class, they are no more than mem- 
bers of the community, not the com- 
munity itself. The other residents of 
these regions cannot be passed over as 
nullities. They possess an existence 
and rights, and a certain position, as 
well as the slaveholders, and they are 
a part of the South as much as the 
slaveholders. The aristocracy of 
England, mighty as it is, in its privi- 
leges and its influences, is still -not 
England: and the hierarchy of Romeis 
not the Catholic church, though it may 
officer and control the church, and fain 
persuade the multitude of the members 
that they and it are one. 
Neither is it to be conceded that the 
scheme of forced or bonded labor, which 
the slavehclders have adopted, is an 
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“institution of the southern states.” It 
is only a custom, or usage of southern 
society. The state, everywhere, is a 
great political corporation, composed of 
the entire electoral body, as defined in 
the fundamental law, and whose func- 
tions are performed by various legisla- 
tive, judicial, and creative agents. But 
slavery is not one of these functions ; 
it is simply a private or domestic rela- 
tion. We muy call it an ‘‘ institution,” 
by courtesy or custom of speech, just 
as we are apt to call everything estab- 
lished, an institution: yet we cannot 
call it a state-institution. We name 
our churches, for exampie, institutions, 
but we never regard them on that ac- 
count, as institutions of the state. In 
several of the nations of Europe, where 
they are organized, maintained and di- 
rected as a part of the regular political 
machinery, they may properly be called 
institutions of the state. Our private 


academies, in the same way, are de- 
nominated institutions, but not state-in- 
stitutions, as the public schools, in some 
states are, because they are endowed and 
controlled by the state. Nor because a 
thing is sanctioned by the law, is it 


therefore an institution of the state. 
Lotteries are sanctioned by law, in some 
states, but lotteries are not state-institu- 
tions. Houses of pleasure in France 
are regulated by law, but they are not 
an institution of the state in France. 
Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of our 
southern states, but slavery, for the 
same reason, is not an institution of the 
southern states. It is simply, as we 
have said, a usage of southern society, 
which the laws of the state permit, and 
to a very small extent regulate, but 
which the laws do not ordain, either as 
an element of political life, or as a 

art of the public administration. 

he legislature is an institution of 
the state, designed to enact laws 
—the governorship, with its inferior 
functionaries, is an institution of the 
state, designed to administer the laws 
the courts of justice are institu- 
tions of state, designed to interpret 
laws and declare penalties—-public 
schools are often institutions of state, 
designed to train and educate citizens— 
and the ballot-box is an institution of 
state, designed to secure an expression 
of the public will. But slavery is not 
of the nature of any of these. It is an 
entirely domestic status or relation—~ 
a mode of existence in which individuals 
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stand to each other, like a partnership, 
or like a contract for labor, or like an 
incorporation for special private pur- 
oses. In the state of New York the 
aws guarantee to every individual the 
right to buy and sell certain things, as in 
South Carolina the laws guarantee to a 
certain class the right to buy and sell 
certain persons; but, in either case, the 
laws are only regulations for the man- 
agement and good order-of society, 
and not the creation of a public or po- 
litical function. 

In giving themselves out as the 
“southern states,’ the slaveholders 
commit the same mistake which has 
been made. by aspiring classes in all 
ages, and, if they do not refrain, must 
encounter the same destiny. The old 
priesthood of Rome proclaimed that ‘‘ we 
are the church’’—but the reformation 
in Germany demonstrated that the con- 
gregation was the church. Louis, the 
Fourteenth said, “I am the state,” but 
the descendants of Louis in the bloody 
experiences of 1789, discovered that the 

eople had something to say about that. 
n the same way, the slaveholders de- 
sire to say, ‘‘we are the South; we 
are the southern states,” but let them 
beware of the end! Forthey may rest 
assured that the good sense of the peo- 
ple, south as well as north, will soon Gis- 
cern, if it has not discerned already, 
that they are neither a geographical 
division of the country, nor a pub- 
lic authority of the country, but only 
a class of citizens residing in par- 
ticular, parts. Now, as such, their 
rights, whatever they may be, are 
wholly local, wholly indigenous, wholly 
municipal, having force and validity no- 
where but in the states in which they 
are expressly recognized, Slavery ex- 
ists exclusively by the law of its locality, 
and not by natural law, or by interna- 
tional or universal law. There are cer- 
tain great personal or moral rights, 
which are secured to a man, under all 
jurisdictions—wherever he may be in 
the civilized world—and which the 
courts of the civilized world will pro- 
tect. But slavery, or the right of pro- 
perty in man, is not one of these. In 
our schemes of jurisprudence, there are 
three great branches or divisions of law : 
first, internal or municipal and state laws, 
peculiar to each state—second, consti- 
tutional laws, peculiar to the United 
States as a federation—and, third, in- 
ternational laws, which regulate, politic- 
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ally and judicially, the intercourse of 
different nations; and it is from the 
first alone that the right of property in 
man is derived. , 

No one pretends to deduce it from in- 
ternational law, and we therefore dismiss 
that branch of the argument without 
further word. But does it enure from 
our constitutional law, as some main. 
tain? Weassertnot. Our federal con- 
stitution recognizes peculiar relations, 
subsisting between the inhabitants of 
certain states of this Union, but it knows 
nothing of slavery, as property in man. 
It respects all the local laws of all the 
states, and will maintain all rights ac- 
quired under these laws, within such 
localities; but, in its own sphere, the 
constitution designates and acts upon 
all human beings as persons. So far 
is it from regarding any men as chattels, 
that it expressly excludes that idea. 
Knowing human beings only as persons, 
it is impossible that it should know them 
as property, for the two ideas are 
essentially incompatible; so that the 
constitution, in choosing one of these 
ideas, necessarily rejects the other. 
It refers to certain ‘persons held to 
service,” and to certain ‘inhabitants 
not free,” i.e., not politically citizens ; 
but it nowhere refers to “slaves” as 
such, nor to any class of men as pro- 
perty. How could it, without stultify- 
ing and annulling itself? How could 
the framers of that instrument, who 
were no fools, who understood the force 
of language and of logic, legislate for 
men as men in one clause, and for men 
as property in another, when property 
and manhood are two fundamentally 
opposite ideas? In its preamble, in its 
numerous provisions and prohibitions, 
and in its glorious amendments, the 
constitution proclaims and defends the 
liberty and rights of humanity ; it or- 
ganizes a free government; it guaran- 
tees republicanism; it shelters the free- 
dom of speech, the freedom of action, 
the freedom of the press, and it nowhere 
imposes seals of bondage on any class 
of human beings. All that it does, in 
that direction, is to recognize the laws 
of each state, as applicable within that 
state, but as valid nowhere else, unless 
expressly accepted. If slaves are held 
as property anywhere, the laws of the 
state where they are held are respons- 
ible, but not the constitution of the 
United: States. 

Not being international nor constitu- 


tional, slavery is, then, local or munici- 
pal; and, as such, it has been almost 
universally recognized by the courts of 
the slave states themselves. ‘ Slavery,” 
says the Supreme Court of Mississippi, 
(Walker, 42), ‘is condemned by rea- 
son and the laws of nature, and can exist 
only by municipal regulation.” “It is 
a right,” says the Supreme Court of 
Kentucky (2 Marshall, 470), * existing 
by positive law of a municipal ‘charac- 
ter, without foundation in the law of na- 
ture, or in the unwritten or common 
law.”” But, being local, it has no right 
in the territories. In refusing it admit- 
tance there, you simply refuse to give 
universal validity to a private and pe- 
culiar usage; you infringe no right of 
any state, nor of the people of any 
state. Asa state, and as a people, the 
rights of each remain intact. You say to 
all men, to those who are so unfortunate 
as to live where slavery is tolerated, as 
to others, that as people, as members of 
a community, as citizens of a state, they 
may go where they please—into the 
territories or not, as they please—but 
as slaveholders, as a peculiar class, they 
will not be recognized there. Their 
status or condition as citizens, and all 
that belongs to them as citizens, is guar- 
anteed them by the constitution, and by 
the universal laws of political society— 
but their status and rights, as slavehold- 
ers, are specialities, which they owe to 
their own municipality, and which the 
constitution and general laws of politic- 
al society know nothing about. In 
their character of people, or of citizens, 
they are as free of the territories as any 
other people; but, in their character as 
a class, endowed with certain municipal 
rights, they must remain where they 
are if they wish to retain their posses- 
sion. Nor, in thus doing, do you make 
any odious distinctions. There are 
citizens in New Jersey, to whom the 
laws of New Jersey allow the privilege 
of carrying passengers by railroad, 
across the state—there are citizens in 
Iowa, to whom the laws allow twelve 
per cent. on money lent—there are citi- 
zens of Utah, to whom the laws allow a 
dozen or twenty wives each; but are 
not these peculiar and local arrange- 
ments? Have they any validity beyond 
the states in which they exist? It may 
be a misfortune to them that they can- 
not carry their local rights along with 
them wherever they go, but it is a mis- 
fortune which they suffer under the es- 
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tablished principles of law, and not by 
the aggression or arbitrary act of oth- 
ers. The equality of the states con- 
sists in their equal privileges, under the 
constitution, and not in the assumed 
right of any one or -any ten citizens 
of them to establish their peculiar cus- 
toms in the territories. Property in 
on a special and peculiar proper- 
ty, known alone to peculiar localities, 
and having no existence in constitu- 
tional or international law, unless spe- 
cifically recognized. 

We have said that the prohibition of 
slavery in the territories does not ex- 
elude the people of any state; and the 

roof of this, in practice, is to be found 
in the operation of the old ordinance of 
1787. y that timely and immortal 
deed, slavery was forever shut out from 
the whole northwestern territory—from 
all the territory then in possession of 
the United States, or which they ever 
expected to possess. But, were the resi- 
dents of the South thereby excluded? 
Consult the census: five states have 
been formed out of that territory ; Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin, and how have they been peo- 
pled? Indiscriminately from all parts 
of the Union! Ohio a population 
of two millions, of whom 700,000 
came from other states, and of these, 
152,000 from slave states. Illinois has 
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a population of 846,000, of whom 
400,000 were not born in the state; and 
of these, 144,000 came from slave states. 
It is the same with the other northwest- 
ern states. From one-third to one-half 
of the emi ts from other states were 
derived from the South, which, consid- 
ering how much more active and mobile 
the free states are, from the nature of 
their society, is their just proportion, 
at least. Virginia has 154,000 of her 
children in these states; can she be said 
to have been excluded? Maryland has 
as many as 54,000; has she been ex- 
cluded? Kentucky nearly as many ; 
has she? There have gone from the 
slave states into the free territories, 
556,900 persons—more than five times 
the whole number of effective slave- 
holders in the Union. That is, one- 
ninth of the entire white population of 
the slave states, have settled in states 
where slavery was prohibited !* What 
means the clamor, then, that the South 
is excluded from the territories by the 
prohibition of slavery? It doesnot mean 
that their people, but that their pe- 
culiar laws, are excluded ; not that the 
men of those states, but that the slaves 
—as slaves—of those states, cannot be 
taken there. 

Meantime, there is another side of 
the account. White freedom does 
not exclude the South, to any great ex- 





* We have hastily compiled, from the last 
matter in its practical aspects, in a nut-shell. 


census, the following tables, which exhibit this 


NATIVES OF FREE STATES INHABITING THE SOUTHWESTERN (SLAVE) TERRITORIES. 
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Grand Total, 93,229. 


(1) It appears from this that the slave states have sent nearly six times as many of their 
population into the free territories as the free states have sent into slave territories. 
(2) Kentucky, alone, has sent into free territory 60,000 more than ell the free states have 


sent into slave territory. 


(3) Virginia, alone, has sent 60,000 more into the free territory than all the free states have 


sent into slave territory. 


(a) North Carolina and Tennessee have sent several thousands more into the free territories 
than all the free states have sent into slave territory. 


(5) Maryland, with a total white population of 418,000, has sent more than half 


as man 


ons into the free territories, as all the free states together, with a total white population oF 


3,300,000, have sent into the slave territories. 
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tent, from the new regions of settle- 
ment; slavery, when it is established 
there, does exclude our free people. 
It is a fact, demonstrated by the whole 
course of our experience of internal mi- 
grations, that free-labor will not will- 
ingly go where slave-labor exists. As 
long ago as 1787, George Mason, of Vir- 
inia, said, in the Convention which 
ramed the Federal Constitution, that 
‘slavery discourages arts and manufac- 
tures. The poor despise labor when 
performed by slaves. They prevent 
ti immigration of whites, who really 
enrich and strengthen a country.” And 
our history since has been an ample 
proof of the truth of his remarks. Our 
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farmers, our mechani¢s, our laborers, 
avoid settling, and when a region is 
opened to slavery, it is virtually a 
aniahenennt ot peng tem York 
as sent 000 people to Michigan, 
67,000 to Illinois, $3,000 to Ohio, which 
were free, as territories ; but to Missouri, 
Mississippi, Akansas, and Louisana, 
which were slave territories, not 12,000 
altogether! Pennsylvania has sent 300,- 
000 to the free northwestern territories ; 
but to all the slave-territories not 
15,000 altogether. Is it by excludin 
slavery, that we destroy the equality o 
the states? Is it not clear that by 
establishing it we do so? 

We have dwelt upon these . points 
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because we desire to show how com- 
pletely mistaken the principal opposi- 
tion to the free-soil movement was, 
and because the debate is not yet ter- 
minated, and will not be terminated, 
except in the triumph of free-labor. The 
party in power will unquestionably 
make an effort to out their 
schemes during the next four years ; 
and, with the President, the Senate, 
and the House at their disposal, there 
are apparantly no political means of 
resisting their plans. Yet it is not im- 
possible that they will pause a little be- 
fore the great demonstration made by 
the free states in the recent election. 
The policy of the slave party may lead 
them to attempt an appearance of moder- 
ation and conciliation. But, logically, 
that party can make no serious conces- 
sion. «The war between the two princi- 
les of labor in our civilization is now 
airly engaged. As the smoke of the 
present battle clears away, and exposes 
the condition of the field, as the 
merits of the real issue emerge more 
and more into the light, as the utter 
groundlessness of this cry about the 
equality of the states becomes more 


apparent, as the masses of the labor- 
ing people discern more sharply—as 
they are beginning to discern—the 
incompatibility of slavery extension 
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with their own interests—the great sen- 
timent of liberty, which is the deepest 
and most inspiring sentiment of the 
American heart, must acquire a more 
prevailing might. Every day the vul- 
gar prejudices, the old commonplaces 
of party warfare, which are the last 
strong-holds of a dissolving system, are 
loosening and falling away. A prodi- 
gious advance, in this respect, was ac- 
complished by the last campaign: it 
has opened thousands of eyes that were 
never before opened ; and it has lodged 
great truths and liberal sentiments®in 
many breasts, from which they will not 
again depart. In the state of opinion 
now, as compared with that of only four 
years ago, we possess the evidences of 
a vast revolution. The public mind 
has been purified of many political su- 
perstitions, and the public heart beats 
quicker to the call of freedom. The 
nature of that contest which the propa- 
gandists of slavery have forced upon 
us, is everywhere more accurately 
estimated. It is seen to be a contest 
between property, on one hand, and 
popular freedom on the other—in which 
the single aristocratic element of our 
society is pitted against its democratic 
and progressive civilization. And in 
such a contest, who can doubt the 
determination ? 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE AND REPRINTS. 


-—Ovr quadrennial election is as fatal to 
the pockets of publishers as it often is to 
the hopes of politicians. Hardly a work 
of any pretension has been sent to us 
thus far, during the “dreary month of 
November.” The booksellers’ clerks have 
stood idle at their counters, while news- 
agents had gone electioneering. ‘ Lives”’ 
of the candidates was the only species of 
literature in demand, after newspapers 
and the “campaign documents.”’ Even 
Dred has not sold, as it ought to have 
sold, and there was a sensible falling off 
in the circulation of Punch and the Ilus- 
trated News, Men were tvo busy in sav- 
ing the Union to care about saving any- 
thing else, and there Were so many meet- 
ings to attend, so many speeches to be 
heard or conned, and so much “more 
proof” to be ransacked, that the opera 


even stagnated, and the nimble fingers of 
Thalberg suspended their cunning. 

It is a little curious, however, that in 
the midst of these feverish winds of poli- 
tical debate—that perennial winter-garden 
of literature—the lecture system has not 
ceased to bloom. The young men of the 
lyceums have not forgotten that the long 
evenings were coming on, and have pro- 
vided themselves and their neighbors with 
the customary hebdomadal eloquence. We 
say this is curious, because we would natu- 
rally suppose that, after so much talking 
all summer, the listeners as well as orators 
would require rest. But it is characteris- 
tic of the vivacity of our American life, 
which so many pronounce sombre and 
dull, that the relief from one excitement 
is another. A more varied form of the 
entertainment might be desirable—though 
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the lecturers themselves, we presume, are 
satisfied with the thing as it is. Besides, 
compared with the fierce heats of the sum- 
mer and autumn oratory, that of the win- 
ter will be no more than a gentle warmth. 
It will be a quiet tempering of the high- 
strung. enthusiasm, which has prevailed, 
down to the due medium and tone of 
healthful feeling. 

Now that the election is fairly over, the 
sluices of authorship, or rather of publish- 
ership, will be again opened. Already the 
tables begin to groan with volumes that 
have been held back for the more fitting 
season, and the lists teem with new an- 
nouncements. What with the reserves 
and with the stimulus always administered 
to the trade, by the near approach of the 
holidays, we are likely to be inundated 
with books. The press, which for two 
months has stood, like a restive steed, 
champing the bits, will now set forth with 
quickened speed. Who, in this prospect, 
will sympathize with us poor critics? 
Who will save us from the multitude of 
Tarpeian gifts about to be heaped upon 
our heads? Yet, we do not despair; we 
shall do our best in the stress: and what 
we cannot do, others will, perhaps, do for 
us. It isa great consolation for authors 
and publishers that there are always more 
readers than critics, and that if the latter 
neglect them, the world may not. Let the 
books come, then—there is room enough 
for all—the good will make their way 
with or without the help of the critics— 
and the bad will make their way, too— 
though in another direction—with or 
without the critics. Their function, in 
these days, is not to give a final but an 
accessory judgment—to speed the good to 
a readier appreciation, and to dismiss the 
bad to a quicker oblivion. For the world 
has come to judge for itself; no man is 
any more a supreme arbiter ; the monopo- 
ly of literary opinion. such as was held 
of old by Scotch reviewers, has passed— 
and it is before the public that writers 
must tremble, not before any self-consti- 
tuted tribunal. 

—We do not, however, depreciate our 
vocation. Although we may not be judges, 
we can be indices or guides—although 
our decisions are not “ vermilion edicts,’’ 
superseding all question—they may yet 
assist the general mind in its discrimina- 
tions. We do not suppose, for instance, 
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that anything we could say, would add to 
or detract from the merits of Hupson’s 
Shakespeare (Munroe & Co., Boston)—the 
last volume of which is just completed— 
for it is a work that must, sooner or later, 
become a standard with all admirers of the 
great bard—and yet we hope that a word 
of commendation from us may help it 
into a wider and earlier reception. What 
we have already said of the several vo- 
lumes, as they appeared, is amply justified 
by this concluding volume. It contains a 
new life of the poet, an essay on the his- 
tory of the drama, a general criticism of 
Shakespeare, and his earlier poems, with 
befitting introductions. The new life has 
nothing really new in it—nothing which is 
not to be found in Collier or Halliwell— 
the chief value of it consisting in the 
compactness with which all the facts 
shown to us are stated, and the good 
sense with which traditional and supposi- 
titious accretions are separated from the 
probabilities of history. He is justly jea- 
lous of the moral character of his hero, 
feeling that a nature so universal must 
have been as noble in heart as it was ex- 
alted in intellect; but he strains no point 
in establishing it, nor does he strive to 
show him exempt from all the weaknesses 
of humanity. The stories which have 
come down to us of Shakespeare’s youth- 
ful indiscretions, and which are marks of 
buoyant and frolic animal spirits, not of 
corruption, he does not reject ; but the less 
authentic reports of the unhappiness of his 
marriage relations, and of his long sepa- 
ration from his wife, on the ground of in- 
compatibility, he gives no heed to. The 
darling object of Shakerpeare’s London 
life, he argues, was evidently that he 
might return to his native town with a 
handsome competence, and dwell in the 
bosom of his family ; and the yearly vis- 
its which tradition reports him to have 
made to Stratford, look like anything but 
a wish to forget them, and be forgotten by 
them. From what is known of his sabse- 
quent course, it is certain that he had ina 
large measure that ambition, so natural to 
an English gentleman, of becoming the 
founder of a family; and, as soon as he 
had reached the hope of doing 0, he re- 
tired to his old home, and there set up his 
rest, as if his best sunshine of life still 
waited in the presence of her from whose 
society he is alleged to have fled in disap- 
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pointment and disgust. It is a pleasant 
thought of Mr. Hudson’s, that the sonnets 
bumbered xcvii., xcviii., and xcix., as orig- 
inally printed, were addressed to Anne 
Hatheway, after his return. Our readers 
will remember the first, as beginning : 


“ How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year!” 


The prevailing tone and color of them are 
such as he would have used only towards 
@ woman ; they are full-fraught with deep 
personal feeling as distinguished from 
mere exercises of fancy ; and they speak, 
with unsurpassable tenderness, of frequent 
absences. He also ascribes the sonnets 
from cix. to exvii. to the same source—a 
conjecture in which we fully concur, be- 
cause we like to believe it true. 

The history of the drama, by Mr. Hud- 
son, is full of patient research and accu- 
rate learning, as well as of fine philoso- 
phical distinction in regard to the object 
and scope of the classic and of the Gothic 
drama. The latter is more clearly unfold- 
ed in the general criticism on Shakespeare, 
which is as vigorous a piece of writing as 
our author has yet put forth. The key- 
note to his view of Shakespeare’s pre- 
éminence is contained in his view of the 
nature of the drama, in itself, ‘‘ which,’ 
he says, “as a work of art, should be, in 
the strictest sense, a society; that is, not 
merely a numerical collocation or juxtapo- 
sition, but a living contexture of persons 
and events. For men’s natures do not, 
neither can they, unfold themselves seve- 
rally and individually ; their development 
proceeds from, by, and through each 
other, so that many must grow up toge- 
ther, in order for any one to grow. And, 
besides their individual circulations, they 
have a public common circulation ; their 
characters interpenctrate more or less, one 
with another, and stand all together in 
mutual dependence and support. Nor 
does this vital coherence and reciprocity 
hold between the several characters mere- 
ly, but also between these taken collect- 
ively, and the various conditions, circum- 
stances, objects, influences, amidst which 
they have grown; so that the whole is 
like a large, full-grown tree, which is, in 
truth, made up of a multitude of little 
trees, all growing from a common ‘root, 
nourished by a common sap, and bound 
together in a common life.” 
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As we read Mr. Hudson’s new life of the 
poet, we could not help saying to our- 
selves, here is the man of all history who 
is the least known and the best known to 
his fellows—the least known of any one 
of eminence, as to his external relations, 
and the best known in the interior depths 
of his soul. A hundred years of research, 
gleaning scantily in the fields of tradition, 
or of history little better than tradition, has 
discovered to us his birth-place, his mar- 
riage, his residences, and his death; but 
scarcely more. As a form he moves across 
the scene of life like the ghost of the buried 
majesty which he is said to have person- 
ated, with royal and stately mein, and yet 
an unreality. But as a spirit, we are per- 
mitted to enter into his inmost thoughts, 
and tosee the processes of life going on 
there, and ever unfolding in new and 
beautiful creations. The man we know 
not—have scarcely a glimpse of him—but 
the poet is our eternal possession, every 
day revealing some fresh face of his all- 
fusing genius. 

—No author was ever more popular in 
America than Dickens, nowhere are there 
80 many readers as here, and yet, until Mr. 
T. B. Peterson, of Philadelphia. undertook 
the publication of his entire works, there 
has been no complete uniform edition in 
the country. Mr. Peterson had already 
issued a poor and cheap series of Boz ; 
but in view of the want of a good library 
edition, he has tried to supply it. On the 
whole, the work is fairly commenced. The 
two volumes of the Pickwick Papers are 
of good size and legible type, and the ori- 
ginal cuts are reproduced. The edition is 
good enough to put successful competition 
out of the question, but it is not quite so 
good as we had hoped. It will, however, 
take its place as the American Library 
Dickens, and as we have turned lingering- 
ly over the pages, with a laugh ora sigh 
to each, we have again honored the sweet 
and genial humorist, wishing that his years 
might be as his works, and have no com- 
pleted edition. 

—If it be pleasant to hear poets talk 
about poetry, it is no less so when travelers 
tell their own stories or the tales of others, 
This last work is one upon which Bayarp 
TayLoR was engaged previous to his re- 
cent departure for the north of Europe, 
and which is now printed in a volume of 
a thousand pages, entitled, Cyclopedia of 
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Modern Travel, a Record of Adventure, 
Exploration, and Discovery, for the past 
Fifty Years ; comprising .Varratives of the 
most distinguished Travelers since the be- 
ginning of this Century, (Moore, Wilstach, 
Keys & Co., Cincinnati ; Henry W. Law, 
New York). Thecomprehensive title de- 
scribes the book. The history of the travel 
of the last half-century includes many of 
the most interesting discoveries upon re- 
cord. Nor is there any literature more 
fascinating than the literature of travel. 
The travelers are excellent authors, per- 
haps from the reason that much wandering, 
under all circumstances, knocks conceit 
out of a man’s mind, and, enabling him to 
estimate things in their just relations, 
makes him speak candidly and to the pur- 
pose. That travelers’ tales are fables is 
an old proverb. Shakespeare justifies it, 
by making some one say— 


‘* For travelers tell no idle tales, 
But fools at home believe them.” 


But Sir John Mandeville was one of the 
travelers of Shakespeare’s reading, and 
there were hopes of finding Prester John 
in the poet’s days. Yet, with the loss of 
fable, the literature of travel has lost none 
of its romance. Mr. Taylor himself is one 
of the most fascinating, but, also, one of 
the most accurate, of talking travelers. 
His Cyclopedia is culled, with the most 
sympathetic skill, from the works of all 
the most eminent explorers and delightful 
vagabonds of the half-century. Such men 
as Humboldt and Burckhardt walk over 
the world as if it were their garden ; while 
the Arctic explorers and Fremont engage 
in triumphant struggles with the brute 
forces of nature, and perform feats of as 
lustrous heroism as Marathon or Trafal- 
gar. The Cyclopedia is acharming work, 
and full of various information; while, over 
the whole, the compiler sheds the geniality 
of his own nature. The book is not as well 
treated by the publishers as its character 
deserves. Some of the wood-cuts are very 
slovenly and ineffective ; and the whole 
appearance of the book is cheap and 
hurried. 

—Selections from the works of authors, 
even the most voluminous, are always un- 
satisfactory ; for every reader is jealous 
that any one else should presume to choose 
for him. But, as we said in a notice of 
Duyckinck’s Wit and Wisdom of Sydney 
VOL. ViI1.—42 
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Smith, it isa necessity constantly more im- 


perative. This fact seems to have been 
fully recognized by JoserH WILLIAM JENKS, 
M.D., lately Professor of Language in the 
Urbana University, Olfio. Of what lan- 
guage Mr. Jenks is professor, is not stated 
upon the title-page of his book, which -he 
calls The Rural Poetry of the English Lan- 
guage, illustrating the Séasons and Months of 
the Year, their Changes, Employments, Lessons, 
and Pleasures, topically paragraphed, with a 
complete Index (John P. Jewett & Co.). 
This extraordinary sign at the entrance of 
a large double-columned volume of Eng- 
lish poetical selections, is followed by an 
equally extraordinary dedication to the 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, than whom no 
gentleman could better deserve such a 
tribute, and this is succeeded by a preface, 
in which the compiler tells us that he has 
devoted ten years to the task of construct- 
ing the volume, “ that thus he might fulfill 
a part of that obligation we are all under, 
to leave society better than we found it.” 
After these performances we reach the 
selections, which are made from the entire 
range of English and American pastoral 
poetry, from Tusser to Longfellow. They 
are made with intelligence and care, and 
show that Mr. Jenks has studied faithfully 
the subject which he loves and illustrates, 
The book must become a friend of -the 
country fireside, and it will have the good 
influence of sending many a young far- 
mer’s boy to drink deeply at the fountains 
of which Mr. Jenks proffers such draughts. 
—The rare and genial humor of Curis- 
TOPHER Pearse ORANCH, the landscape- 
painter and poet, has long been known to 
those who have had the good fortune of 
his acquaintance, or of seeing the pointed 
and adroit caricatures with which he has 
illuminated many grave books, wreathing 
them with a garland of delicate drollery. 
Last year, at Caristmas, we noticed a little 
book for children, written and illustrated 
by him, and published in the most sump- 
tuous manner, by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
It was called he Last of the Hugger- 
muggers, but was issued almost too 
late for the holiday sale at that time, 
The peculiarity of the story was its de- 
scription of a good giant—for, from imme- 
morial times, the giant was always the 
ogre and sinner of all fairy tales. That 
book has received the most unqualified 
verdict of admiration from those most 
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austere critics, the young people ; and this 
year the same publishers have issued—or 
will immediately issue—the sequel to the 
Last of the Huggermuggers, called Kobbol- 
tozo, who, as his name imports, is a shoe- 
maker by trade. The present volume is even 
superior to the first, and is published in 
uniform style with it—a style not sur- 
passed by the English Childs’ Books, which 
are justly famous. It is profusely il- 
lustrated, and with the drollest fancy. 
Nothing can be funnier than the picture 
of the dwarfs, who have found a huge 
bottle in the giant’s cellar, which they try 
to open, while a half dozen steady the 
great cylinder as it lies upon the floor, and 
a string of a score pull away at the cork— 
out it flies—fz—z—zzzfferrrzz—POPP!!! 
and the unhappy crowd are raked by a 
fierce battery of beer, which levels them 
insensible upon the earth. The sly inuendo 
and the geniality are no less pleasant than 
the humor, and we are sure no parent, who 
buys the book, but will share with his chil- 
dren the delight of reading it. We consider 
that Mr. Cranch has shown, in these two 
little works, a signal ability of doing 
that most difficult thing—writing a good 
child’s book. The vein of story, as well as 
of. humor, is original ; and if he continue, 
from year to year, to appear at Christmas 
with a new book, his books will become, 
also, an institution, and his success, in 
the applause cf children, will be of the 
kind most delightful and enduring. 

—The moet beautiful child’s book for the 
season is, unquestionably, The History of 
Sir Thomas Thumb, by the author of the 
Heir of Redcliffe (Thomas Constable & 
Co., Edinburg, and Dix, Edwards & Co., 
New York). It is a small quarto of the 
finest paper, and the slightly old-fashioned 
type, which is the newest typographical 
fashion of all, and the illustrations are by 
a mysterious J. B. These illustrations are 
admirable ; from the bold Sir Thomas, the 
immortal youth, driving his fleet team of 
mice, to the burial upon the lake, and the 
arm that rose to clutch the sword, 


‘*‘Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful,” 


they are all that an intelligent child would 
wish them to be. The talent of the popu- 
lar author of Hearteease and the Heir of 
Redcliffe, is as charming, telling this old 
story, as it is in writing her own new ones, 
and devotes itself to a good purpose, in 
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thus contributing to the value of a volume 
which will be hereafter the standard Zom 
Thumb, 

—Collections of stories are not usually 
favored by publishers, but Putnam & Co. 
have had success in the two volumes of 
The Modern Story-Teler, already pub- 
lished, They are collections of the best 
stories which could be discovered, by care- 
ful search, wherever they were hidden, 
whether in old volumes of old magazines, 
or in books which have been superseded. 
They are of all kinds—of love, adventure, 
and humor ; and, as a railway companion or 
family repository of pleasant reading, the 
publication is admirable. 

—A volume of stories, by Mrs, CaroLixy 
Lee HeEnvz, gleaned, we suppose, from the 
periodicals, has been issued by T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia. We find no evidence of 
striking talent in the volume. They are 
essentially commonplace magazine stories. 

—In the number of the Monthly for Sep- 
tember, 1855, we reviewed at some length, 
under the general-head of “ New English 
Poets,’’? the poems of Matthew Arnold. 
We praised them warmly, and we quoted 
from them freely. Every lover of good 
literature will thank Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields—who are always doing good things 
—for republishing the poems in one of 
their fair volumes. To that let every 
reader, who would find a calm, subile, 
thoughtful, and sad music, turn, and he 
will count Matthew Arnold among the 
singers, if not among the poets. We can- 
not describe his poetry more faithfully 
than we have done in the article referred 
to. “His poems are not aromatic verses 
whose pungency will please for a moment. 
They are the thoughts and aspirations of 
an active and manly mind, enriched by 
various and profound cultivation, trained 
by an intelligent and thoughtful will, and 
inspired by the loftiest problems of human 
life and destiny.’’ 

—The Poetry of the East is the alloring 
title of a handsome volume, by William 
Rounceville Alger (Whittemore, Niles & 
Hall, Boston). Mr. Alger is an enthusi- 
astic and admiring student of Eastern lite- 
rature, as it may be known in the many 
and excellent German and French transla- 
tions. He is not an oriental scholar “ at 
first hand,” but he has a very general ac- 
quaintance with his subject, and treats it 
so warmly, that his book will certainly 
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justify the title of its leading essay, and 
become to many readers an “ introduction 
to oriental poetry.”’ The essay so entitled is 
a good review of the general subject, with 
reference to its variety and richness, and 
is followed by copious “ specimens of ori- 
ental poetry,” compiled from many sources 
and full of that sly aphoristic wisdom for 
which the genius of the East. has been al- 
ways famous. In the translations which 
Mr. Alger selects, there is often great 
roughness, although both the sense and 
the rhyme are secured. While, therefore, 
’ the reader is charmed with the wisdom, he 
must remember that he necessarily loses 
much of the wit of the original, and all the 
exquisite humor of the language itself. 
But notwithstanding this loss, we remember 
how much pure satisfaction remains even 
in the rigorously English versions of East- 
ern poetry by Sir William Jones. The 
oriental flavor of the strain penetrates and 
permeates the Saxon and Latin crust in 
which it is buried. In our own literature, 
the nearest approach made to the spirit of 
the Eastern, is in the writings of Emerson. 
Both his prose and poetry are aromatic 
with Persian spice, and it is clear that his 
fonder studies have been in this depart- 
ment. Many of his verses read like fine 
translations of Saadi or Hafiz, in which 
the imagery as well as the thought is 
oriental. The spirit common to the East- 
ern poets is also Emerson’s—a pensive re- 
signation to fate, a serene making the best 
of it, with the tendency to asceticism mas- 
tered by a pure esthetic instinct, which 
leaves a most grateful and graceful char- 
acter. 

It would be hard to determine whether 
the following lines were Saadi’s or Emer- 
son’s : 

“Each is bounded by his nature, 
And remains the same in stature, 
In the valley, on the mountain. 
oop ocean, or from fountain, 

With a poor hand, or a richer 

You can only fill your pitcher.” 
There is also a profound sympathy, ex- 
tending even to the concejts of form, be- 
tween the English George Herbert and the 
oriental genius. He has a piety of which 
that has not a strain, but his curious intro- 
spection is strictly Eastern. Mr. Alger has 
done a good work, and the modesty, en- 
thusiasm, and interest of his book will 
keep it fresh and valuable. 
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—In the California of Mis. Farneam, 
(Dix, Edwards &Co.), we have a most vigor- 
ous and lively exhibition of life in the gold 
regions. It is true that the topic has been 
somewhat exhausted ; but Mrs. Farnham is 
@ person of such keen observation, and 
such originality of judgment, to say nothing 
of her unusual opportunities, that whatever 
she writes has an attraction and value. 
Her book is a faithful narrative of her own 
experiences, from the time of her sailing 
to the new state with a small colony of 
women, almost up to the formation of the 
Vigilance Committee. During that inter- 
val, she saw the Californians uader all cir- 
cumstances, and in all their aspects—on 
the farm, in the mines, at home and 
abroad ; and, though the pictures she paints 
are not generally flattering, they strike 
one as at least like. No one, we think, 
will take up her volume without reading 
it attentively to the end. 

—A translation of De La Hoppr’s His- 
tory of Secret Societies, and of the Republic- 
an Party in France has been printed at 
Philadelphia. We imagined, on opening it, 
that we should find a genuine and impar- 
tial account of the political struggles of 
the French republicans under the several 


forms of government which have followed 


the Empire. But, instead of that, we dis- 
cover nothing more than an elaborate party 
pamphlet—lively and malicious enough to 
be highly amusing ;° but in no respect 
authentic or profitable. If any one should 
gather the editorials of the Herald of a 
few years ago, a8 a representation of 
American parties and politicians, he would 
make @ volume that would stand in very 
much the same relation to our American 
politics in which this author does to French. 
It is chatty and reckless, full of banter 
and ridicule—highly entertaining as a 
caricature, With occasional serious glances, 
but not to be relied upon by any one anxi- 
ous to get at the real truth of things. The 
sketches of the republican leaders are 
very spicy, but, unfortunately, not accu- 
rate. Louis Napoleon, we apprehend, 
would read it with vast delight, and all 
those who despise the liberal movement in 
Europe may be also-immensely pleased 
withthe writer’s hearty coatempt for Ledra 
Rollin, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and the 
other promoters and instigators of revolu- 
tion. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT MATTERS. 


—James BucuanaN is probably the next 
President of the United States. Our views as 
to his position and policy, which will be only 
@ perpetuation of those of Mr. Pierce and 
the Cabinet of which Mr. Jefferson Davis 
is the chief spirit, are sufficiently well 
known. It is clear, from the result of the 
election, that the vast popular majority of 
the country is fayorable to the sentiment 
and the policy represented by the Repub- 
lican party, in the campaign which is just 
ended. That party, we presume, will con- 
tinue its organization, and take good care 
to preach its gospel to the people. We 
have never seen cheerier faces than the 
faces of the defeated Republicans, and it is 
beyond question, that the party which has 
succeeded, and which is strongest in the 
slave states, will observe that the voice 
of the free states, away from the cities and 
in the country districts, has pronounced, 
with startling emphasis, against the policy 
which has apparently triumphed. 

—In France, Louis Napoleon’s financial 
make-shifts, for the last four or five years 
—his credit mobiliers and the other mone- 
tary juggleries—have left his cash-keepers 
nearly all at their wits’ end. To prevent 
the Paris volcano from exploding, he has 
been cutting out forced employment for the 
workmen of the capital, in putting old 
houses and streets out of the way, and 
making new ones instead—producing, at a 
vast expense, a hollow show of prosperity. 
Asasort of tub to the whole, he has set 
on foot a war against the tribes of the 
Kabyles, in Africa—an olive-cultivating 
people, whose ancestors gave the Romans 
a good deal of trouble, and who have 
turned the metaphor of peace into the 
stimulant of war. The French threaten 
to root up their olive-trees, as the only 
means of quelling them. Meantime, the 
emperor lives and moves under the dread 
of assassination, and like one who dodges 
something. The other day he hurried from 
Biarritz unannounced, and skulked into 
Paris, along the quays and back streets, 
closely guarded by his armed soldiers. On 
that occasion, about one hundred persons 
were arrested, on account of a number of 
placards posted in the capital, calling on 
the people to pay no house-rent, and kill 
their landlords. Others were addressed to 


the people of Italy, counseling insurrec- 
tion. After all, these posters may have 
been devices of the emperor, to terrify the 
proprietors, and bring all those who own 
property to his side; while at the same 
time they would give him an opportunity 
to give the’ streets and suburbs another 
weeding. The French have to do with the 
astutest of despots. He wrote a letter to 
the Queen of Spain, expressing his friend- 
ship for the O’Donnell ministry, and advis- 
ing her, as to the course of policy she 
should pursue. A little after, Isabella 
turned out the O’Donnell, suddenly, and 
brought Narvez in once more. We are 
not permitted to see the secret springs of 
these movements. 

—The king of Naples, being threatened 
with the visit of an English and French 
squadron (on account of some reforms the 
Westerns wish to see made in his govern- 
ment), appeals from.their decisions to that 
of a congress of ministers to be held short- 
ly in Paris. The English and French are 
afraid he will provoke another insurrec- 
tion, like that of 1848, which set fire to 
the rest of Europe. But the Bombarder, 
backed by Russia and Austria, pleads 
stoutly, he may do what he likes with his 
own. Gortschakoff has written, on his be- 
half, a circular, in which he asks, in effect, 
why those who fell upon Russia for med- 
dling with Turkey, should themselves go 
meddling with Naples, and expresses the 
Czar’s determination to see justice done to 
brother Bomba. Austria will join with 
Russia, andthe king of the Lazzaroni 
says, with Kecksy, “ who’s afraid?” In- 
deed, he has little cause of fear; for his 
brothers do not mean to hurt him. 

—The Irish census, lately published, 
shows that, during the decade of 1841-1851, 
the law of progress and population in the 
island has been checked in the most terri- 
ble manner. The regular increase of popu- 
lation in that time should be two and a 
half millions. In 1851, these millions were 
not ; and the people were a million and a 
half less than in 1841. If we were toread 
of such a famine-desolation as belonging 
to some part of the semi-barbarous middle 
ages, what fancy-pictures we should draw 
of its horrors. We saw it all in the be- 
nignant British Isles, the other day, and it 
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does not seem very impressive. But time 
will ripen it for the future historians and 
moralists. 

—The Emperor, of Russia designs to 
have a grand commercial marine. Find- 
ing the march of his empire checked on 
land for the present, he is resolved it shall 
find pathways on the waters, and in this 
way enable him to cope with his great 
maritime rivals of the West. He and his 
nobility will encourage the formation of 
large stock companies, which shall bring 
into existence a mighty flotilla of three 
hundred ocean steamers, trading to all the 
ports of Europe from the ports of Russia. 
The Ural mountains furnish coal in plenty 
to get up the steam, both in these vessels 
and along the new lines of railroad about 
to be carried through the empire. Austria 
is also working to the same end, and will 
make the most of Trieste and its other 
harbors. These great powers perceive 
there is nothing like having commercial, 
money-making communities to tax and 
fleece, whenever they want to go to war 
with one another. Industrial millions are 
always the richest and the tamest. The 


emperors will accordingly encourage com- 


merce. 

—General Walker has been giving a 
good account of his Guatemalans, and 
those other Central Americans who do not 
see the beauty or beneficence of his mis- 
sion. Hearing a body of them was at 
Massaya, he marched and encountered them 
at that place. Then hearing that others 
were attacking Granada, he marched back 
and defeated the forces that surrounded 
it. He will have something to do for some 
time. But the reinforcements that regu- 
larly and openly proceed to join him from 
our great cities, will, very probably, ena- 
ble him to keep his conquest. 

—Mr. Morse has been féted in England, 
apropos of the scheme of carrying an elec- 
tric wire through the abysses of the Atlan- 
tic. His plan of telegraphing is generally 
adopted on the continent of Europe, and 
he has been visiting the telegraphists there, 
on the subject of his invention. Those of 
England gave him a banquet, and acknow- 
ledged the American superiority in that 
art of rapid communication. They did 
not speak much at table of the doubts at- 
tending the project of a trans-Atlantic 
wire. But the doubts exist, nevertheless— 
not in connection with the laying of the 
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line, but with the current of electricity. 
Electricians are questioning the possibility 
of discharging the wire fast enough, It 
was found that the line from London to 
the Hague was so much affected by the 
conducting power of the water, that the 
coated wire used to retain a portion of the 
charge after a signal, and thus injure the 
next signal—somewhat as a voice is made 
indistinct by the continuanee of its rever- 
berations in a building. In Mr. Morse’s 
instruments the current moves continuous- 
ly in the same direction, so that the diffi- 
culty appeared very great. But they 
overcame it by reversing the direction of 
the current after every signal—a plan 
which answers for the distance between 
London and the Hague. But, say the ob- 
jectors, it will not answer for the vast 
Atlantic journey. Of course, it is the trial 
that must decide this. For the rest, every- 
thing looks favorable for the project. The 
officers of the Arctic have recently sur- 
veyed the submarine way, lying between 
Newfoundland and Ireland, and found it 
to be a plateau, consisting, for the most 
part, of soft sand, in which the lead usually 
sunk. The greatest depths are about two 
miles and a half; and these are exceeded 
by some in the Mediterranean, lying in the 
path of the French line to Africa. The 
ocean offers a fair arena for the experi- 
ment of science, and it is probable the 
new and old worlds will shortly hold 
hourly colloquy through that wonderful 
tunnel of intelligence. 

—The Irish soldiers, who fought so gal- 
lantly in the Crimea, and got medals of 
merit in consequence, have been selling 
and pawning these badges. In one little 
town of Tipperary—a military station— 
forty-eight of them were found pledged 
with the pawnbrokers. The poor fellows 
eared very little for the mere glory of 
having such things—the giving of which 
was a farce. A soldier was killed before 
Sebastopol, and a medal of four clasps was 
sent to his widowed mother. The old 
woman cried over it; and then, when the 
neighbors came about her, put it on a 
table, with two lit candles, and, making a 
lamentation for her lost boy, thus held a 
wake over what was left of him! This 
seems the extreme of simplicity, though it 
might have been some willful impulse of 
discontent and satire, peculiar to a people 
of strong feelings. 





—Resolving to make Russia a commer- 
cial nation, the Czar, to smooth the way 
to that end, has ordered that the Russian 
chronology shall conform to that of the 
rest of the Christian world. The course of 
time, like that of true love, has never yet 
run very smooth in the world. For ages 
men have been trying to arrange correctly 
the days and months, by the movements of 
the sun and moon; and legislators found 
this one of the most difficult of their tasks. 
Romulus made a calendar, which was im- 
proved by Numa, and then by the Council 
of Ten, who got up the Twelve Tables. In 
the time of Cesar, the year began with the 
Ist of January. Before this, the Romans 
used to manage by eking out the year with 
the several days that fell outside their 
rules and divisions ; and we have Cicero— 
sent for a year to govern Cilicia—begging 
Atticus will not let them stretch his disa- 
greeable twelvemonth with any of their 
intercalaries. The Julian period began 
about fifty years before Christ. Cwsar, 
who used to study grammar and astronomy 
in his camp, made the solar year to consist 
of 365 days 6 hours—three years of 365 
days, and the fourth of 366, the odd day 
coming in on the 6th of March, called 
the twice-sixth, or bissextile year. This 
went on for centuries, till men found that 
the real time was not 365 days 6 hours, 
but 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 
some odd seconds. Bede, Friar Bacon (thé 
most original Bacon), and others, agitated 
about this, arguing that in time—say 
47,000 years—the difference would amount 
to a whole year, the mistake would box 
the compass of the zodiac, a fearful con- 
sideration for us all. In 1582, the error 
was ten days; and, at that time, Pope 
Gregory XIII. brought about an alteration 
of the Julian calendar, and had the hand 
of time put so many days forward on the 
year dial. Spain, Portugal, France, and 
Italy adopted the reform, but the Protestant 
states scorned the chronology of the Scar- 
let Lady, and went evangelically wrong— 
on principle. In 1700, Protestant Germany 
repented, and surrendered the overplus. 
In 1752, the parliament of England, also, 
came round, and Protestants and Catholics 
began to count time by the same chrono- 
meters on the islands. This was a very 
daring proceeding, and the orthodox popu- 
lace of London nearly went mad about it-- 
threatening the Protestant succession for 
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the loss of their eleven days. If Titus 
lamented the loss of one day, they thought 
they might fairly claim eleven times as 
many. In ore of Hogarth’s prints—a 
chairing, we believe—the mob have got a 
placard, with “Give us back our eleven 
days!’ upon it. In 1753, Denmark and 
Sweden succumbed, and swallowed the 
Gregorian scheme. In 1793, the French 
abolished it along with the Bourbons, and 
brought in Vendimiaire, Brumaire, Messi- 
dor, Thermidor, and the rest, instead of 
the old pagan months of Christianity. The 
months were made to contain 30 days 
each, and the weeks were changed into de- 
cades. The regular year was of 360 days, 
and there were five days left, called Sans- 
Culottides—a straggling little week, with- 
out breeches. At last, a voice cried out : 
Assez de ce Messidor'—No more of your 
Messidor! ’Twas Napoleon who spoke ; 
and in 1805 the banished year came back, 
with the old Sundays. Russia now changes 
its chronology. The Czar finds that the 
Muscovite clock has been too fast, and sees 
it is better to follow the laws of nature 
than try to go beyond them. Hence that 


idea of the steamships, railways, and so 
forth, for his Russians, seeing Constantino- 
ple is too far off. 

—Our war-frigate, Merrimac, and her 
formidable armament, have been provokin 
the curiosity and comments of John Bull 
who admired her as she sat upon her 


shadow in Southampton water. The Eng- 
lish newspapers give descriptions of her 
“little warlike world within,” and admit 
that she is admirably adapted to play her 
part well, either in the battle or the breeze. 
They say she is armed on “the incendiary 
principle,’”’ and bid the insular people take 
notice, that the Americans will be in ear- 
nest if ever they should come to fight any- 
body. The whole Paixhan broadside takes 
their notions aback somewhat, seeing the 
fashion has not been adopted in the ships 
of the British navy, though it has been 
under trial. English officers regard the 
innovation with interest. But the exact 
merit of it will not be tested till they get 
up a fight; then we shall know which is 
best for sea-fighting—shot or shell. Our 
adoption of the shell-missile is looked upon 
as extremely prompt, off-hand, and confi- 
dent. 

—Dr. Dixon, in his Scalpel, comes out 
against lager bier, the German drink, 
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which has become so popular amongst us. 
He saysit makes men soft, imbecile, flabby, 
and muddy, with duil eyes, beer-barrel 
voices, and a cow-like tread. This may 
or may not be true; but if lager bier lead 
the people from their brutal habits of 
drinking rum, gin, whisky, and brandy, it 
will do the world a service. These last, 
or, rather, the compounds bearing their 
names, are little better than poison, turn- 
ing men’s blood to serum, and themselves 
into “ deboshed fishes.” Beer hasan inno- 
cent name in comparison with those fire- 
waters ; and malt liquors, associated, as they 
are, with the habits and enjoyments of our 
ancestral races, and the poetry that cheered 
their festivals, have a very cheery and 
wholesome prestige with them. “ A tank- 
ard of ale,’ somehow, has a jolly and poet- 
ical sound, and we think, at times, we 
should like to have one—that is, of the 
real old traditional stingo. We perceive 
Mr. Drummond, an English M. P., is getting 
up petitions to parliament, for the removal 
of the malt tax, which would allow the 
people to have a wholesome and cheap 
kind of beverage. He says a good article 
eof ale or beer would afford them a com- 
paratively harmless enjoyment, and have 
the best moral effects. Against him, 
people argue that there is very little 
nourishment in beer or ale. But there the 
wiseacres show their little wisdom ; for 
men don’t always want nourishment ; they 
must have stimulants of one sort or the 


other ; they like cakes, and ale, and ginger- 


hot in the mouth. Human nature early 
learned to make fuddling drinks; and the 
grave New Englander takes the other 
pint of cider, for the sensation of it, Men 
will never be argued out of their propen- 
sities, and the best thing is to make these 
as harmless as possible. But we do not 
believe our people will entirely give up 
the fire-drinks for milder beverages. The 
former work quicker—wagm one up sooner. 
Slow people take to slow drinks, and real 
enjoyment loves slow drinks. We are, in 
general, too busy for such enjoyment, and, 
therefore, lean to the alcoholic. And we 
suspect this will be so for some time 
longer. 

—Lamartine complains that the English 
don’t take to his Cours de Literature. We 
should have anticipated as much. .The 
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fact is, the Anglo-Saxon mind has no sym- 
pathy with the loose, melodramatic senti- 
ment and style of the poetic Frenchman. 
The islanders have no confidence in his 
facts, on account of his way of stating 
them. This is the case when he writes on 
what he knows best—French themes. On 
foreign themes and characters, he is par- 
ticularly ineffective. In a word, his style 
is bad, inasmuch as it is a mixture of poetry 
and prose. The modern French writers 
of prose seem to have made a miserable 
descent from the clear, vigorous old style 
of the La Fontaines, Pascals, Montesquieus, 
and Voltaires. The emperor of Brazil 
has done more for Lamartine than the 
Anglo-Saxons. His Majesty sent him 
$100,000 for 5,000 subscriptions to his 
Cours. 

—The London Spectator, in an article 
on the late forgeries and embezzlements 
of bank directors and others in the United 
Kingdom, comes, after some consideration 
of the means of preventing such things, by 
a system of checks, to the conclusion, that 
the only thing that can put an end to such 
rascalities, is the simple sentiment of com- 
mon honesty. And this is a true conclu- 
sion. No system of checks, or counter- 
checks, can stand in the way of that eag®r 
avidity of gain, which fills all commercial 
societies like an endemic. While the prin- 
ciple which rules the majority is, business, 
energy, and the grand impulse of realizing, 
men will be always ready to overleap the 
considerations lying between them and 
their ends. The word is, “ Go ahead ; be 
something ; make a pile, and make your 
mark.”’ This is the great evangel of the 
world, and it is well obeyed. A great 
swindler or a great forger is detected ; but 
he is not cast down. He bears it philo- 
sophically, declaring that there are fifty 
greater rogues than himself in the street, 
and everybody knows it. That’s the sup- 
port of his soul, and his appetite continues 
as good as ever it was in his life. It is 
that terrible feeling—that all the rest are 
a set of schemers—-that induces some of the 
most impulsive amongst us to go reckless- 
ly into notoriety; and while the dread 
fever of acquisition rages among men, as 
it does at present, we see little chance that 
the rogueries and dishonesties will ever 
be any fewer than they are. 
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THE WORLD OF NEW YORK. 


Turse days in which we write, are the 
true Indian summer. They are the days, out 
of all the year, in which our busy America 
dreams, and lounges—days of golden reve- 
rie and fantastic haze, in which the poet 
sits entranced, and murmurs to himself— 


“ What visionary tints the Ag uts on 
When falling leaves falter 


‘0’ motion- 


aur, 
Or nimbly cling and shiver to be gone! 
How shimmer the low flats and pastures 


As with Ber nectar Hebe Autumn fills 
ay between me and those distant 
And smiles and shakes abroad her misty 
tremulous hair.” 

Welcome should such days be to tired 
men in any land, coming to our spirits, as 
they come to the soil of this earth we live 
on, with the benediction of repose, after the 
heats of Summer, and the toils of harvest. 
Doubly welcome should they be to us in 
this World of New York, worn out with 
the passionate excitements of the long 
Presdential struggle. 

It has ended at last! 

One by one, the big banners will be 
t&ken down, that for months have flaunted 
principles or men in the faces of all man- 
kind. Clabs will be broken up, and the 
midnight streets will resound no more with 
the brass bands, and the shouts of demon- 
strating patriots, Now we shall be able 
to travel from New York to Harlem with- 
out being polled twelve times in the cars 
on the way. Now we shall be able to con- 
verse with our neighbors, withont being 
bidden stand for our lives, and deliver our 
doctrine. The superficial uproar which 
attends each quadrennial reconstruction of 
our government will begin now to die 
away, leaving, let us hope, untouched, save 
to finer and deeper issues, those emotions 
more than usually profound, and that ex- 
citement more passionate than nervous, by 
which the recent election was marked. 
The play is over—the serious work but 
jast. begun. 

It is a very easy thing for persons of mi- 
raculous sagacity, and wonderfully enlarg- 
ed views, to make extremely wise and em- 
phatic remarks upon the frantic and super- 
fluous nature of the agitation which attends 
all great political conflicts in America. 
But we cannot help doubting whether 


the wisest things that might be said on 
this subject, have, as yet, been said either 
by foreign writers or domestic observers. 
When De Tocqueville expressed his amaze- 
ment, some twenty-five years ago, at 
the excessively trivial nature of the ques- 
tions which divided parties and convulsed 
the country in America, he owned that he 
was ata loss to know whether he was to 
pity the people whose mental imbecility 
surrendered them over as a spoil to parti- 
sans who wielded allurements so weak, or, 
to envy the people whose prosperity was so 
great that no more important matters could 
be found for them to discuss. 

As respects the people of the northern 
states, we are inclined to think that at 
that time they demanded M. De Tocque- 
ville’s envy rather than invited his pity. 

The political questions by which our 
country was agitated up to the present 
day, have, indeed, for the most part, been 
of a very secondary importance, and they 
have rather served as pretexts than as jus- 
tifications for the immense clamor, and con- 
tention, and general confusion, which have 
accompanied their settlement. Our elec- 
tions have been a safety-valve for the excit- 
able temperament of our people; they 
have been the Olympic games, the fairs, 
the carnivals of a busy nation, whose 
energies are forever strained to the utter- 
most, and in whose up-hill life few valleys 
of repose are found. 

For the people of the north there seemed, 
up to the present time, to be no great 
political issues yet unsolved. A people, 
who had established justice and ordained 
liberty, easily believed that justice and 
liberty would care for themselves, and 
the administration of a system whose 
foundations were held to be fixed, might 
be fairly enouglg made a matter almost 
of recreation. So we have treated our 
election days as a kind of national holi- 
days. Any stranger, landing in New 
York during the fever ef an ordinary po- 
litical excitement, might easily be led to 
suppose that the whole population was en- 
gaged in a grand metropolitan frolic. Flags 
wave in all the places where one would ex- 
pect to see a flag, and in places where 
none but an American would ever think a 
flag could be hung; huge placards sum- 
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mon the faithful of a dozen political creeds 
to assemblies of every descriptiod—from 
the ball to the caucus; the streets are 
blocked with continual processions; the 
night is “ filled with music,’ and the day 
with shouts. 

We constantly hear it said, that America 
has no physiognomy—no such marked na- 
tionality of habits and appearance as dis- 
tinguishes the older nations from each 
other. Nothing could be more absurd, or 
further from the truth. The Corso of 
Rome, Greenwich Park on Easter Mon- 
day, the Bois de Boulogne on a féte, the 
Prater, or the Thiér-garten, on a Sun- 
day, do not impress a foreigner more im- 
mediately or intensely with a character of 
special and typical interest than does 
Broadway by day or by night, during an 
election. 

Tis but the other day, that, freshly re- 
turned from the old world, we went out 
with a friend to see the torch-light jubi- 
lation of the supporters of—no matter 
what, or whom. The night was one of the 
loveliest of the lovely season in which the 
summer has taken her sweet farewell. 

Favored above her sister cities is New 
York in the matter of building quarries, 


and the night, which is in so many ways 
heaven’s mantle of charity cast over a sin- 
ful, faulty world, veils the small errors of 
our architects. So the lines of the streets 
rose massive and grand against the sky, 


which was light without a moon. We 
passed into Broadway just at that point 
from which the tower of Grace church ap- 
pears most squarely planted in the vanishing 
upper vista of the street. Dimly seen, but 
darkly outlined, the tower stood as fine and 
striking a shape in the glimmering dis- 
tance, as if it were indeed a tower of stone 
and the watcher of twenty generations 
of men. The lights, reflected from stray 
illuminations, scattered here and there 
along the thoroughfare, played on the 
fronts of the buildings, and broke, with 
touches oft ruddy splendor, the masses of 
shadow above the sparkling, converging 
lines of the gas-lamps. 

So, for a moment, we stood looking on 
the throngs of people with that feeling which 
always flows in upon one,when pausing him- 
self fora moment in the hurry of his life, 
he perceives the rushing of that tide of 
humanity wherein his own existence is but 
one swifily-gliding drop. Street resverie 
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are brief ; but, ah! what mountain, what 
valley, lake, or river-side yields reveries 80 
sad as they ! 

Then came, far beard, from Broadway 
below us, the irregular shouts of an ad- 
vancing crowd, and, in the distance, ap- 
peared the straggling, flaming lights of the 
torches. On they came—how strange a 
throng! Vans bore the musicians, each 
man of them the uncontrolled sovereign of 
his brazen dominion, and blowing with 
might whatever blast it pleased him toemit, 
heedless alike of the confederate harmony, 
and the public ear; vans bore the banners, 
the temples of liberty, lit with farthing 
candles, the protecting eagles whose ex- 
panded wings quivered above their uncer- 
tain perches ; vans bore strange devices 
of patriotism, eloquent in paper lanterns, 
and white-robed, symbolical young ladies, 
who were, doubtless, as lovely as the prin- 
ciples they portrayed, but whose counte- 
nances it was as hard, in that uncertain 
semi-luminous confusion, to discern, as it 
sometimes is to make out the political 
principles of an orator amid the tumult of 
his words and the chaos of his inspirations. 
And,before the vans, between the vans, and 
behind the vans, marched the representa- 
tive torch-bearing patriots, each waving 
above his head a glare of fire and smoke 
to cheer the larger throng of the torchless 
patriots, who gave back shouts in exchange’ 
for light. The proportion of torches to 
shouts was not, it is true, more considera- 
ble than the proportion of bread to sack, 
in Falstaff’s commissariat ; yet, there were 
torches enough, and they flared fiercely 
enough, and were waved wildly enough to 
give the scene a character wholly peculiar, a 
physiognomy at once grotesque and pic- 
turesque, and purely American. For the 
people in the streets, as the men went by, 
only stopped for a moment to gaze, and 
laugh or shout as their politics impelled 
them, and then went on their way ugain ; 
and the vehicles, which met the procession, 
were drawn up politely to let it pass, or 
were driven recklessly through its ranks, 
as seemed meet to the Jebus, and the whole 
fantastic exhibition was ‘taken’ as “the 
simplest matter of course ; no”one being - 
in the least amazed by it, or impressed by 
it. Fancy such a demonstration in «the 
streets of Paris, or Vienna, or any other 
continental capital! At the first sight of 
the torches, at the first sound of the 





shouts, you would see the shopmen running 
out with their shutters, the gendarmes 
scampering off to the prefecture of police, 
the promenaders seeking shelter on every 
side ; bells would begin to ring, drums 
would beat in all the barracks—for in all 
the continent there is no government which 
could live through two nights—ay, or a 
single night of torchlight popular pro- 
cessions, without a savage battle in the 
: streets. 

London would not allow a torchlight 
procession. At the mere hint of such a 
project, all the elderly gentlemen who live 
at clubs would deluge the “Times” with 
indignant letters, depicting the outrageous 
interruption of travel in the metropolitan 
thoroughfares which must ensue, and hint- 
ing at the inevitable consequences to pro- 
perty in the pockets and the areas of the 
citizens. 

Bad as our city government is, it has no 
fear of being barricaded into good be- 
havior; in fact, our only barricades are 
these which our street commissioners amuse 
themselves with building against ws. And, 
busy as our citizens are, each in his own 
pursuits, we none of us dare complain 
when our fellow-sovereigns get in our way. 
The most heavily taxed, and oldest, and 
fattest citizen of this mighty metropolis, 
must not breathe a murmur of discontent, 
though his carriage, hurrying to catch the 
train, should be blocked up for an hour, 
by a torchlight cavalcade of Kickapoo 
Indians, parading to take the ferry-boat, 
and carry their circus over to Jersey 
City. 

There are good people who for this find 
fault with torchlight processions, and all 
that they symbolize. Yet, we, for our 
part, must own that, if we are to miss a 
train in one way or another, we had as lief 
be blockaded by a Kickapoo circus com- 
pany as by an emperor with his guards. 

And so returning to our politics, what 
have we toadd? If we, northern people, 
have long made a game of politics, we are 
not likely, it would seem, to continue so to 
do through many years more. It would 
appear that we are to take the fasti, the 
solemn days of our sovereignty, in a more 
solemn spirit hereafter, and make for our- 
selves (since holidays we must have) other 
holidays not so holy, that may be fitly filled 
with fun and clamor, and the pleasant 
pugnacities in which men delight. 
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This legacy of excitement, at least, we 
believe, the election just passed, will leave 
us an excitement wholesome, manly, and 
enduring. m 

So we may draw breath in the bland In- 
dian summer days, and turn fora while to 
our daily work, and our winter pleasures, 
without fearing that we shall sink back 
utterly into the routine of selfish aims and 
of frivolous amusements. And where- 
withal shali we be entertained in these 
coming winter days? The promises of the 
press and the posters are neither few nor 
uninviting. 

No such storms obscured the rise upon our 
world of another musical star whose coming 
we are most glad to chronicle. Mr. Thal- 
berg was wise enough not to moot any 
question of precedence between presidents 
and pianists, but quietly stood on one 
side till all the torch-light processions had 
passed, and all the mass-meetings were 
broken up, and all the shouts had died 
away about the telegraph offices and the 
news-rooms, and the homes of candidates, 
successful and unsuccessful. Then he 
came forward to “heal the wounds of 
sound,” not with “silence,” but with 
strains as sweet as silence in summer 
woods. A Tammany Hall meeting is, 
doubtless, more interesting in many re- 
spects than a concert-audience; but the 
most patriotic politician must admit, that 
it is extremely agreeable to turn, once in 
a while, from the contemplation of the 
“ fierce democracy,” swaying beneath the 
spell of its quadrennial madness, to such a 
gay and lovely multitude of music-lovers 
and lion-hunters as filled Niblo’s Saloon, 
with the light of smiles and the rustling 
of silks, on the night of the tenth of 
November. M. Thalberg must be a very 
captious mortal, if he was not contented 
with the appearance of that side of our 
world of New York upon which the rays 
of his genius first fell. No trace was there 
to be seen of the storm which had just 
passed over us. The mass-meeting is a 
saturnalia of hungry desires, and unfalfill- 
ed hopes, where every man carries a note 
of interrogation in his face. But the con- 
cert-room was as a paradise of peaceful 
prosperity peopled with notes of admira- 
tion. All those brilliant, well-dressed be- 
ings seemed perfectly satisfied with them- 
selves, with their toilettes, with each other, 
with the land in which they live, and with 
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M. Thaiberg. Was it worth while for us 
to worry ourselves with sad-and sorry spec- 
ulations as to the reality of all these 
charming shows—to pass+ehind the splen- 
dor of shining eyes and silken robes, into 
the possible secrets of the brain and 
heart? By no means! We enjoyed the 
spectacle, took everything for granted, 
believed all the glittering to be gold, all 
the applause to be appreciation, all the 
smiles to be happiness. We rejoiced that 
our great metropolis could welcome still 
another of the world’s great artists in so 
becoming a manner. Many cities of men 
and women M. Thalberg has seen and con- 
quered—but we are sure that he never saw 
an audience better worth conquering than 
this which New York offered him, and that 
he never won a victory more complete, or 
more flattering. 

For we have never witnessed a début so 
free from adventitious claptrap as’ this. 
It almost encouraged us to hope that the 
days of Barnumizing in art have really 
come to an end in New York. Those who 
were not convinced by the success of Mile. 
Rachel, that it was safe to appeal, in a 
direct and honest way, to the real feeling 
for art which is awakening in America, 
ought to be convinced now. Never had 
less been done for an artist, in the 
way of rhodomontade and puffing, than 
was done for M. Thalberg, and never was a 
first appearance more successful. For 
this reason, if for no other, ought we to 
be glad of the visit which the first of living 
pianists has paid us. 

But there are many other reasons for 
satisfaction in this visit. For, though our 
own admiration of the piano-forte does not 
amount to a passion, we must admit that 
nothing can be more thoroughly enjoyable 
than an hour of M. Thalberg’s playing. 

No artist can make the piano-forte an in- 
strument of pleasure to his hearers, unless 
he fully recognizes its absolute and insur- 
mountable deficiencies ; and it has been the 
misfortune of most pianists, popularly es- 
teemed great,that they have either ignorant- 
ly mistaken those deficiencies, or recklessly 
and desperately disregarded them, in the 
one case as in the other converting the 
rosewood ornament of the platform and 
the drawing-room into a horrible or dis- 
mal engine of acoustic torture. With all 
his thumping, De Meyer never succeeded 
in getting so much noise out of an Erard 
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as he could bave wrung from a good bass- 
drum,or as any uneducated Irishman, fresh 

come to the new world, can extract from 
the cart in which he rejoices, standing 
erect, to thunder through the streets. But 
De Meyer would not be. persuaded of 

this, and he and his imitators, whose name 
is legion, went on with such perseverance 
in their mad career, that, had there been no 
other school of pianists in the world, man- 
kind must have been driven at last into 
making pianism a capital offense. But 
fortunately there were other players, and 
not one but many, who had perception 
enough to see just what could be made of 
the piano-forte, and to try to make-that 
something of it. Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, 
each in his different way, and with differ- 
ent aims, have endeavored to do this. 
What Chopin tried to do-and did, or what 
Lizt tried to do and did, it is not our pres- 
ent purpose to inquire, and our readers may 
take breath from the prospect of the dis- 
quisition which the mention of these three 
names must have seemed to them to men- 
ace. We only mean to say here and now,that 
M. Thalberg (whatever may be his claims 
as a composer) seems to us to have mas- 
tered, more completely than any other man, 
the real capabilities of his instrament— 
the secret of that modulation, on the per- 
fection of which the piano-forte depends for 
the production of sound rather than noise. 
The method of M. Thalberg’s playing is 
typified in his own appearance and man- 
ner. He has nothing of the conventional 
“Bohemian,” in his style or bearing, but 
is a quiet, well-whiskered, gentlemanlike 
person, with a refined, intellectual face, 
who gives no sign of an intention to as- 
tonish anybody. And hedoes not astonish 
anybody, excepting those hapless people 


_who are always longing to be astonished, 


and are, consequently, thunderstruck when 
a man with a great artistic name looks 
like a gentleman, and plays as if his own 
music gave himself pleasure. 

M. Thalberg’s command over the keys is 
imperial. He controls them all as complete- 
ly as Briareus himself could have done, 
and he has carried the muscular develop- 
ment, which piano-forte playing so finely 
assists, to such a pitch, that of his thumbs 
he has made himself two additional hands. 
Out of his strength comes perfect sweet- 
ness—there is nothing broken or inarticu- 
late in the utterance of the piano under 











his touch—but the key-board sings through 
all its octaves. When we look about for a 
word to condense and reproduce the im- 
pression which the playing of this gifted 
man leaves upon the memory, we recur to 
our first phrase. His performance is tho- 
roughly enjoyable. One is less delighted 
than pleased, like Silence in the poem. 
Tasteful in everything, M. Thalberg re- 
members that we who listen are mortal 
men and women, and neither plays to us 
pieces of insufferable length, nor a great 
many pieces. He does not overtax our 
faculty of enjoyment, but meets and grati- 
fies it. Rare good fortune was his, too, in 
the selection of his supporters. The inter- 
vals of his own performance could not 
possibly have been more charmingly filled 
up than by the delicious soprano voice and 
tasteful ladylike execution of Mme. de 
Wilhorst, and the manly baritone of our old 
friend Morelli. 

Altogether, it is a pleasant reminiscence 
this we have conjured up of M. Thalberg’s 
début. Why must it be marred with the 
recollection of a dastardly outrage, perpe- 
trated on an unsuspicious man in our most 
public street? We have already expressed 
our patriotic conviction, that M. Thalberg 
has nowhere found a more brilliant and 
civilized audience than we gave him at 
Niblo’s. Why must we, also, admit a doubt 
whether he ever before had to lament the 
misfortune of an agent struck down and 
wounded, in the full glare of the street- 
assuring gas-lamps, by an assassin, whom 
nobody could see and nobody catch? It 
is a delightful thing, that we may hope to 
rival Paris or London in our appreciation 
of good music. But is there any particu- 
lar reason why we should eclipse Seville 
and Constantinople in the imperfection of 
our municipal regulations, and the con- 
spicuous futility of our police force ? 

In the first place, we have our theatres, 
new and old, opened and to be opened. 
Mr. Burton will not let the handsome au- 
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ditorium of the Metropolitan go empty, if 
good-will, and zeal, and capital judiciously 
employed, can make a stage attractive. It 
is not Mr. Burton’s fault, we presume, that 
the best American comedy he has yet found 
for us this season is not very good. With 
a world full of characters, a world crying 
out to be dramatized, as the roast pigs of 
Louisville, in the legend, cry out to be 
eaten, we seem to be as far off from the 
hope of a good national drama as from 
the hope of divers other national things, 
which it would be good for us to 
have. 

“Self” is the sad old story, upon which 
we have all expended so much useless vi- 
tuperation in days gone by. There is the 
same unnatural father, a little more un- 
natural and rascally than ever ; the same 
imbecile but virtuous young lady, a little 
more imbecile and virtuous than ever ; the 
same lover; the same invaluable uncle, 
popping out of his crust more unexpected- 
ly, unreasonably, and liberally than usual ; 
the same exaggerations are there ; the same 
inaccuracies ; the same ignorance of the 
thing to be depicted ; the same convention- 
ality in the style of the portraiture. 

Not that “Self” is an uttérly stupid 
play. There are touches of cleverness in 
it; but touches of cleverness do not make 
aplay. If Mrs. Bateman or anybody else 
must write a play, we beg leave to suggest, 
in the first place, some study of the dra- 
matic art, and, in the next place, some ob- 
servation of the world to be dramatized, as 
preparatory steps, which it would be well 
for “intending” authors to take. And if 
touches of cleverness do not make a good 
play, neither will they make a good actor. 
But of this we shall have more to say at 
another time, when we come to a survey 
of all our theatres; for Miss Laura Keene 
announces, as we write, that her new “ dra- 
matic temple’’ will shortly be opened to 
the public, and Mr. Wallack is, of course, 
in the field. 








